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CHRISTIANITY AND THE HISTORICAL CHRIST. 


Every one would admit that the true interest of theologi- 
eal controversy lies not in the personal element, in proving that 
some writer has contradicted himself, or admitted ideas which if 
developed would be fatal to his fundamental principles, but in 
bringing out the full implications of different lines or tenden- 
cies of thought, and the possibility or impossibility of reconciling 
them. Yet when we attack any such tendency, we may seem to 
be attacking individuals in whom it exists in different degrees, 
and each of whom would probably repudiate it if simply stated, 
or stated otherwise than with all the qualifications he gives to it. 
Such a tendency, however, may be a very real influence on the 
thought of a time, and it may be very important to separate it 
from its surroundings, to bring it out to light in its pure abstrac- 
tion, and to consider what is its value, — what truth it represents, 
and what error it involves. 

There is, then, a general tendency, which has manifested itself 
in different ways in Theology, in Ethics and in Politics, — to con- 
fine ourselves to these, —a tendency to look for the explanation of 
a thing to its origin, and even to treat the first form in which a 
principle or idea manifests itself as its true form, — as the type or 
standard to which all its subsequent phases must be brought, or 
by which they must be measured. Plato supposed that-the ideal 
state, if once set up, would go on, dozep Kixdos, perpetually repro- 
ducing itself, and that any fundamental change must be a change 
for the worse. The only true course to meet any depravation of 
the original model must therefore be, simply to remove all subse- 
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quent accretions and to restore it as it was at first. In like 
manner, it is a constantly recurring phenomenon in man’s moral, 
political and religious life that reforms present themselves under 
the guise of reactions. How often in history has the ery arisen 
that the ancient liberties of England have been lost and must be 
reasserted; that the true doctrine once delivered to the Saints 
has been obscured in tradition, and that we must go back for our 
creed to the Church of the fourth or the first century ; that the 
true Platonism has been lost in the divisions of the Academy, the 
true Aristotelianism corrupted by the Schoolmen, and that a new 
study of the original text must be entered upon, in order to clear 
away the glosses that have crept into it! In our own day we have 
had an example of such a movement of Philosophy. When the 
extravagances of some of the later German idealistic philosophers, 
or rather of their disciples, had discredited idealism, and even 
caused scientific men to reject the claims of philosophy altogether, 
there were a number of writers who thought that the remedy was 
to be found in a return to the initiator of the whole idealistic 
movement. ‘ Back to Kant” became the accepted formula of a 
not uninfluential school of thought, — of whom Cohen is perhaps 
the chief or at least the most convinced prophet, — a school which 
sought to show that Kant had drawn, once for all, the true boun- 
dary lines between the spheres of rational faith and experience, 
and had thus permanently reconciled them with each other. 

Now, in this as in other cases, the movement has been the 
source of much that is good. In Philosophy — nay, in all spheres 
of thought — we can purchase security only by frequently retracing 
our steps, by unraveling the web of thought and weaving it over 
again, with a more alert and watchful consciousness of what we 
are doing than was possible in the first eager following-out of our 
ideas. Iudeed, such recurrence to the original of our developed 
thoughts or institutions is always a necessary factor in their prog- 
ress or improvement, reinvigorating like the touch of earth to the 
feet of Antzus. For if, in the first expression or manifestation 
-of a principle, there be some vagueness and indecisiveness in 
reference to questions that arise in its subsequent development, 
‘yet there is generally a certain unique comprehensiveness or uni- 
versality which is apt to be lost in the divisions and oppositions of 
later opinion. There is an implicit fullness in the seed which is 
not completely represented in any subsequent stage of the life of 
the plant. In like manner there is a tempting appearance of 
completeness in the earlier phases of thought and life, which 
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often makes those who represent the subsequent developments 
of either, feel. as if every one of the phases that appear in their 
own day were imperfect and fragmentary in comparison. But 
those who thus seek to return to the beginning, or at least to 
some more primitive form of thought and life, and expect to 
find in it all they want, forget that they bring with them a con- 
sciousness of difficulties, controversies and conflicts which were 
not present to the philosopher or prophet or statesman whose 
work seems to them so perfect, and that they read into it a deeper 
meaning than he was conscious of, or knew that he was expressing. 
So Wordsworth, in his ode on Immortality, finds in the child’s 
simple harmony with himself and nature the evidence of an 
intuitive insight fresh from eternity, an insight which gradually 
fades away as life goes on; and for the moment he chooses to 
forget that it is just because the experienced man looks 
On Nature with an eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality 

that he is able to see in the child’s innocent faith the kind of 
harmony which it would be the highest good for him to attain. 
In the philosophical instance to which I have referred, the at- 
tempted revival of Kant’s philosophy, it soon became evident that 
if we go back to Kant, and seem to find in him something that is 
not either in our Idealists or in our Empiricists taken by them- 
selves, hints of some solution of the difficulties which have arisen 
in the controversy between them, it is simply because we have 
been educated by the struggle of these opposite schools to the 
need of an Idealism which is comprehensive enough to make room 
for all Empiricism. But, after all, it is seeking the living among 
the dead to expect that we can get this from Kant, or from any- 
thing but the further growth of our own thought. Recurrence to 
Kant may be useful to stimulate this growth; sbut if we really 
could go back to Kant, we should find ourselves under the dia- 
lectic necessity of retraversing the course of subsequent Philoso- 
phy, and reawakening the shades of Fichte and Herbart, and all 
the others whose thought has brought the problem of philosophy 
to its present form. 

The object of these remarks is to throw some light upon a ten- 
dency of thought which we find in the works of many modern 
theological writers. The catch-word “ Back to Kant” finds its 
parallel in the catch-word, “Back to the simple original Gos- 
pels;” and back through them, as interpreted, many would add, 
by the modern resources of criticism, to the image of the original 
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Founder of Christianity, expressed in his authentic words and 
deeds. The new crusade of criticism has thus turned into a 
struggle, not merely to make conquest of a distant land, in which 
the footsteps of Christ have still left their traces, but to over- 
come the limits of time and revivify the dead past; to bring 
back in all the distinct lineaments of a living personality the 
great Teacher whom we now see in the Gospels “as through a 
glass darkly ;” and, if I may use a phrase of Dr. Fairbairn, 
“to rediscover Christ” in all the fullness of his manhood. It 
seeks by a study of the original records in the light of all the 
historical and eritical aids now open to us, and guided by the 
modern idea of Evolution, not only to bring us face to face with 
Jesus of Nazareth, to listen to his direct words of wisdom, but to 
trace all the steps of his spiritual advance, all the steps by which 
he grew into the Messiah of Israel and of humanity, giving the 
deepest interpretation to the prophetic dream of his nation, and 
so lifting it into that higher region in which the freely accepted 
Cross became the necessary means to the deliverance of man. 
The highest, though of course impossible, goal of such criticism 
would be to annihilate space and time, and to enable us to live 
over again the life of the disciples who enjoyed the personal com- 
munion of their Lord, who immediately received his new inter- 
pretation of life in apothegm and parable, and felt the growing 
power and pathos of his utterance, as he became more and more 
conscious of the inevitable end and prepared to meet it. It is 
a very natural feeling that makes us suppose that, if this were 
possible, we should attain to the pure source of inspiration, and 
learn what is the real, the genuine Christianity, in which there 
is healing for all our mental and moral difficulties. Thus, we 
think, we “ might free ourselves from all the weariness of specu- 
lation, and bathe in the fresh dew of the morning of faith.” 
Von allen Wissens qualm entladen 
In deinem Thau gesund mich baden. 

The feeling is very natural, but is it not based on an illusion ? 
To illustrate this point I should like to introduce a few remarks 
on the possibility of knowing exactly what Christ was, and on 
the usefulness of such knowledge, which have been found in one 
of Jowett’s note-books. They are not, indeed, very closely con- 
nected together, or even perhaps altogether consistent with each 
other. They consist, as is often the case with Jowett, in a num- 
ber of keen glances at the subject from different points of 
view. 
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“ An ideal necessarily mingles with all conceptions of Christ : 
why should we object to a Christ who is necessarily ideal? Do 
persons really suppose that they know Christ as they know a liv- 
ing friend? Is not Christ in the Sacrament, Christ at the right 
hand of God, Christ in you the hope of glory, an ideal? Have 
‘ not the disciples of Christ, from the age of St. Paul onwards, been 
always idealizing his memory ? 

“We must accept the fact that the life of Christ is only par- 
tially known to us, like that of other great teachers of religion. 
And this is best for us: we have enough to assist us, but not 
enough to constrain us, and upon this basis the thoughts of men 
in many ages may raise an ideal more perfect than any actual 
conception of him. Each age may add something to the perfec- 
tion and balance of the whole. Did not St. Paul idealize Christ ? 
Do we suppose that all which he says of him is simply matter- 
of-fact, or known to St. Paul as such? It might have been that 
the character would have been less universal if we had been able 
to trace more defined features. What would have happened to 
the world if Christ had not come? What would happen if he 
were to come again? What would have happened if we had 
perfectly known the words and teaching of Christ? How far 
can we individualize Christ, or is he only the perfect image of 
humanity ? 

“Instead of receiving Christianity as once given, all mankind 
from the first should have been endeavoring to improve it, to 
adapt it to the wants of other ages, to get rid of its eccentricities 
and peculiarities. We fancy that it came in perfection from 
Christ, and therefore are afraid to touch it. But even if we 
knew exactly what came from Christ, it is in perpetual process of 
depravation and needs to be restored; it is in process of being 
narrowed and needs to be enlarged, or rather, in any case, it needs 
to be enlarged if it is to comprehend the world. There is a 
fallen Christianity if there is a fallen man, and man is always 
falling.” These words of Jowett’s do not, perhaps, throw any 
decisive light upon our question, but they at least furnish a col- 
lection of dzopia which it is well to take with us in its discus- 
sion. 

To return to our argument. I should be the last to underesti- 
mate the good of the effort of historical reconstruction to which 
the New Criticism is leading us, but we must not expect it to 
achieve impossibilities, still less what I might call contradictory 
impossibilities. The old Crusaders, when they had made conquest 
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of the sacred soil and possessed themselves of the tomb of Christ, 
had to learn the lesson of the text, “ He is not here; he is risen ;” 
and the new Crusaders, who are striving to give us back Christ 
as he was in the flesh, will have to learn it also. For two things, 
I think, are obvious: in the first place, that, after all our effort, 
we can only make a far-off approximation to the impression of 
actual contact. We cannot live in the first century, and revive 
the thousand details of a life that has passed away. We cannot 
verify the exact words and deeds which have reached us through 
the medium of a different language, and colored by the memories 
of many persons who were not trained to be solicitous about 
verbal accuracy. And in the second place, if we could translate 
ourselves into the past, we should not get from it what we wish, ex- 
cept as interpreted by all those experiences, all those controversies 
and conflicts of the subsequent time, from which we seek to escape, 
— controversies and conflicts of thought and life which could not 
be present to the mind of Jesus or to his disciples, but which 
have been evolved in the effort to work out the ideas which they 
expressed. I do not forget the uniqueness claimed for Jesus as 
expressing the deepest and most comprehensive principle of reli- 
gion, and expressing it in the highest way by embodying it in his 
life and in his death; and in a sense, I would even admit and 
insist upon it. But the utmost conceivable uniqueness, the utmost 
uniqueness which would be of any moral or spiritual value, or which 
is consistent with any rational conception of human development, 
could only be that of one in whom the different elements that 
had existed in the previous religious experience of man were 
reconciled and brought to unity. But this does not of itself lift 
him out of his place in the development of man; for such con- 
centration of life and thought, if in one way it is a solution of the 
problems of humanity, in another way is, or leads directly to, a 
restatement of them in a deeper if not in a more difficult form. 
Even if we say that the principle of a solution of all such difficul- 
ties is there, it can be there only as a germ, only as a vague, un- 
developed consciousness, expressing itself in words that can still 
be interpreted in many ways. In short, the uniqueness, if it is 
to have meaning for us, and not be a mere external interference 
with our intellectual and moral nature, must be that of giving 
just what was required at an important crisis — if you like, at 
the most important crisis — of human development. And we 
must resist any other conception of it as meaningless and im- 
moral. For if we could suppose spiritual food to be introduced 
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into man’s mind which it was incapable of assimilating, it would 
not only be useless but fatal to his growth. 

What in these remarks I have specially in view is the way in 
which some writers speak of the whole movement by which the 
doctrinal system of Christianity was established ; or, again, of the 
growth of the ascetic and monastic ideal of morality in the church 
of the Middle Ages. Very often Protestants have represented a 
great part of these processes as unnecessary, as having no vital 
connection with the development of their own purer creed, or 
even as a mere corruption of the simplicity of the Gospel. In 
our own time, there are some who would go still further, and re- 
gard the whole history of dogma, from the first to the eighteenth 
century, as a kind of interlude during which men lost them- 
selves in scholastic subtleties, and forgot the simple morality of 
Christ as it is presented in the Synoptic Gospels. Everything 
is explained by the simple formula that men have wandered from 
nature and from reality, and therefore from Christ, and that 
they must return to him again. And it is held that the nearer 
we get to the original, and the more we set aside everything that 
stands between us and it, the nearer we are getting to the truth 
of our religion. 

Now I think that if we pursue such a line of regress to the 
end, and try to take away from the image of Christ everything 
that can be said to be due in any way to the intellectual atmos- 
phere in which he was viewed in his own or subsequent times, to 
the development of doctrine in the Church, to the idealizing of St. 
Paul or St. John, or even to what we might call the necessary ideal- 
ization that mingles with our memory of those who are gone, — 
an idealization which may be said partly to reveal to us what they 
really were, partly to free the spirit of their lives from its earthly 
limitations,— we shall gradually be led to empty our conception of 
him of its content, or at least to reduce it to something very vague 
and general, — something to which the religion of the world could 
not possibly be attached. On the other hand, if we reject this 
method and admit that Christ must be interpreted to us by that 
which sprang from him, by the whole impression which he made 
upon his own and the immediately succeeding generation, — and 
it is in this way that I think we must take him, if we are to regard 
him as the centre of our religion, — we cannot draw lines of divi- 
sion anywhere; we must regard him as living in and through his 
Church, and revealing himself more and more fully in it. We must 
treat him as in a sense an idea, or, if you like, as a spirit, which 
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finds new organs for itself in every generation,and which through 
these organs is continually developing new powers, and assimilat- 
ing new elements of human life. We must, to use the expression 
of Tennyson, look to “the Christ that is, and the Christ that is 
to be,” as much as to the Christ that has been, as the centre of 
our hopes for humanity. 

I should like to make it quite clear that I am not denying the 
use or the necessity of a critical study of the records of the past, 
especially of the effort to get at the exact deeds and words of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and to free them from all subsequent glosses. 
I would not be understood to undervalue at all the endeavor to 
ascertain the veritable facts of a life, the exact words said, the 
exact deeds done, by the individual, apart from the impression 
made upon others, and the way in which that impression has, at 
the time or subsequently, reacted upon the facts. I think, how- 
ever, that we should be aware of two sources of illusion that at- 
tend this enterprise. For, as I have already said, we are seeking 
what often at least it is impossible to attain; and, on the other 
hand, we are in danger of making an unnatural abstraction which 
takes half the meaning out of that which we do attain. We are 
trying to separate the fact from its interpretation, and forgetting 
that, if we were quite successful, there would be no fact left to 
interpret. The words and deeds, strictly speaking, mean nothing 
apart from their relation to the social environment that received 
them; they are mere interpreters from spirit to spirit, and it is 
through the living process of intercourse that these spirits them- 
selves gain their content and develop their powers. It is a com- 
monplace that we cannot separate the individual from his society ; 
and, when we consider it closely, we can as little separate him 
from the past out of which he springs, and the future to which 
he points. All that the most careful investigation can do for us 
is only to distinguish the links in the chain, not to take them out 
of the chain or estimate them by themselves. In human life, 
where the interlacings of sympathy are so complete, and the mind 
grows by its own expression and by the reaction of its influence 
upon others, even this can be done only to a limited extent. And 
in the case of a great teacher like Jesus, whom we know only 
through others, it can hardly be done at all. We have to reach 
him through a society vibrating with original life, and transfused 
by many currents of sympathy ; a society which already, at the 
period of our earliest record, had received into it individuals of 
many races and diverse habits of thought, and was, in the main, 
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speaking a different language from that which he had spoken. 
Jewish prophecy, Rabbinical doctrine, Greek Philosophy, had 
already mingled their colors on the palette from which the 
image of the Christ was painted. In St. John’s Gospel we find the 
record of one whose mind was steeped in ideas kindred to those of 
the Alexandrian philosophy. In St. Luke’s Gospel we have the 
work of a man of no little poetic power, who consciously selected 
from many memoirs the words and acts he thought fit to chroni- 
cle, and who in the selection was deeply influenced by the uni- 
versalizing spirit of St. Paul, and especially by the humanitarian 
tendency, as we may call it, which was one aspect of St. Paul’s 
teaching. In St. Matthew we find traces of a rich Judaic Exegesis 
which grew up in the effort to find in Christ a realization of all 
the prophecies of the Old Testament. In St. Mark we are sup- 
posed to have the earliest narrative, and this is confirmed by the 
fact that in it we have clearer traces of a kind of growth in the 
teaching of Christ, and of the startling impression of originality 
which he made upon those around him, filling his disciples with 
an awe that made them unable to question him, and leading others 
even of his own family to think him insane. But St. Mark’s 
is the most laconic of the Gospels, reducing the expression of 
Christian ideas to their bare elements; and even in St. Mark we 
find Jesus already surrounded with an element of thaumaturgy 
of which the Gadarene miracle is the most repellent example. 
How far are we to say that these different writers brought with 
them in their different habits of thought a hindrance to the ap- 
preciation of the truth, and how far a sympathetic touchstone, 
which enabled them to appreciate what did not speak with the 
same force to others? I hardly think that our utmost inquiry 
can more than approximate to a solution of such questions, and, 
indeed, as I have already indicated, I think there is something of 
a false abstraction in the very questions themselves. The answer, 
if we could reach it, would delude us, if we supposed it was the 
whole truth, or more than an attempt to draw lines of distinction 
between things that are really inseparable. To take it as more 
would be to isolate the germ from the plant, when we can know 
what is in the germ only by seeing how it manifests itself in the 
plant. The distinction between Jesus and his Jewish prede- 
cessors might all but fade away if we were able to narrow down 
his thoughts to their first Jewish expression; or, if it did not, it 
would be mainly because we should still read his pregnant utter- 
ances by the light of the whole subsequent development of Chris- 
tianity. 
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This leads me to turn to the other aspect of the subject. Evo- 
lution in human history iacludes revolution; it includes what 
often seems, though it never really is, a doing away with the 
whole results in life and thought of long periods of the past, — 
a rebellion against old authorities, an overturning of old insti- 
tutions, a setting aside of elaborate systems of doctrine, which 
may have dominated mankind for a long period of time. Thus 
the Renaissance and the Reformation seemed at the time to make 
tabula rasa of the human mind as regards all the manifold work 
of criticism and systematizing which had produced the Scholastic 
philosophy. It seemed to clear away the whole social system 
adumbrated in Dante’s great poem, and to carry man back to the 
first century for his religion, and to ancient Greece and Rome for 
his culture and models of political and social order. And there 
is a tendency in the present day to make an even more thorough 
clearance, and to set aside much which even the Reformation 
spared. Now, there is a good as well as a bad reason for this: 
development is always regress as well as progress; its condition 
is a rebellion against the immediate past, which is accompanied by 
a tendency to attach ourselves more closely to a distant past. In 
particular, the artificiality and complexity of doctrine and insti- 
tution, which Christianity developed in its first endeavor to assert 
itself against the world, seems now to be yielding to more simple 
and direct views of the facts of moral and spiritual life. This 
makes us turn away from the subtleties of theological and eccle- 
siastical controversy, to find a new freshness and fullness of 
meaning in the first immediate expressions of the Christian con- 
sciousness of the relations of man to man, and of man to God. 
But, though we grow simple again as we grow older, the simplicity 
of age is not the simplicity of youth. The long struggle, begin- 
ning already with St. Paul, to find a reflective expression for the 
new truth of Christianity in forms borrowed from Greek thought ; 
the elaborate effort after dialectical clearness and system which 
produced the Scholastic philosophy ; then, the gradual growth of 
a consciousness of the inadequacy of the results so gained, and 
the new effort of modern thought to recreate its logic and meta- 
physic, and to remould its ethics and theology by their means, — 
all this was not simply a waste of force in wandering away from 
the right path and returning to it again. Rather every step of 
this long process was needful to the result, and survives as a 
necessary element in it. And if humanity had not already gone 
through such experience, it would require still to go through it, 
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or something like it. Thus, if we have been gradually leaving 
behind the ascetic and half-pessimistie view of this world which 
was characteristic of the Middle Ages; if the dark shadow that 
rested upon human life seems somewhat lifted, and our souls are 
freer to exercise their powers and feel the natural joys of life, — 
yet there are many indications (such, for example, as the philoso- 
phy of Nietzsche) that this tendency might again lead to a limited 
effort for the self-realization of the few at the expense of the 
many, if it were not that, through the long discipline of the medi- 
eval church, mankind have been made to realize that they must 
die in order to live, and that no one can save himself except 
by saving the world. Again, I think it might be shown that 
the somewhat transcendent and dualistic theories of medieval 
theology are not merely set aside and superseded, but that even 
now — when we are revolting against the conception of anything 
transcendent, of any deistic God apart from the world, or any 
Noumenon which does not manifest itself in the Phenomenon — 
they contribute to our modern thought an element that saves us 
from a superficial pantheism, —a pantheism that finds God every- 
where, in a way that is almost equivalent to finding Him no- 
where. 

These imperfect and undeveloped illustrations may be sufficient 
to show my meaning when I deprecate the thought of separating 
Christ from the whole movement of life which he initiated. 
There are some writers who are so zealous against the idea of a 
Christianity without Christ, that they are in danger of teaching 
a Christ without Christianity. But if there is a risk of losing 
individual men in ideas, there is even greater risk in not recog- 
nizing that the individual is what he is to us, only as the organ 
of a spirit or principle which cannot be expressed in any one 
individual life, even the highest, and that, as Christ himself is: said 
to have taught, one means whereby the individual subserves this 
spirit is by his own departure: “If I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you.” If Christ could not live in his Church 
till he ceased to be a present individual teacher of his disciples, it 
follows that we should not serve Christianity if, by any process 
of historical inquiry, we could make Christ live for ourselves 
again in all his fashion as a man. It is not “Christ after 
the flesh” that we want; and, if not, it is better we should find 
him in the many varied and changing, even if it be imperfect, 
forms of goodness that we see around us. Above all, it is better 
that we find him in the long struggle of the Church — meaning 
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by the Church all those who have been animated by his spirit 
—to overcome the world, and in the long development of the 
Christian idea, partly by rejection, partly by assimilation of other 
ideas. In short, the true attitude for thought which the modern 
Christian should adopt, is to look upon his religion, not simply as 
loyalty to a Master in whom was once for all revealed all that he 
seeks to attain, but as adherence to a living principle which is 
working in the lives of himself and others, stimulating the devel- 
opment of new powers in humanity, freeing men from themselves, 
taking grudges and fears out of their hearts, and binding them 
together in a new solidarity of life. 

Strauss once asked the question, “ Are we moderns still Chris- 
tians ?” and his answer was practically that we are not Christians, 
because we are materialists and pantheists. The question, how- 
ever, is one that might be asked by those who do not share the 
narrow creed of Strauss, but believe in the permanent truth of 
that ideal view of life, of which Christianity is at least the highest 
expression. Can we say that the influence, the spirit, the principle, 
whatever we call it, which was first expressed in the life of Christ, 
is really universal? Can we say that it has shown itself able to 
overcome or to assimilate all other influences, and that it is cer- 
tain to do sostill more in the future? It is undoubtedly true that 
Christianity has come into contact or conflict with many other 
influences in the course of its history, — with Jewish Theology, 
with Greek Philosophy, with Roman Law and Organization ; 
with the rude barbaric force of the German and the Slav; with 
the growing scientific and material development of the modern 
world. Has it then only been one force among others, struggling 
with them in such a way that the result is like a mechanical 
resultant which cannot specially be attributed to either of the 
conflicting elements? Or have the action of these upon it always 
produced a reaction, like the reaction of a living being upon an 
environment suited to it, so that the new element was taken up 
into it, and made the means to the development of a higher life? 
It is upon the answer to such questions that it depends whether 
the highest spirit of the modern world can and will in the long 
run call itself Christian, — whether, as Goethe puts it in his won- 
derful tale, the Fisherman’s hut can widen into the temple of 
the Universe. I cannot now discuss the problem which would 
involve, among other things, a closer definition of the essential 
spirit of Christianity than I have attempted to’ give. I shall 
only say that for myself I accept the doctrine of Tertullian as to 
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the an’ a naturaliter Christiana, —the doctrine, namely, that 
the ris. »f Christianity is the most decisive stage in the devel- 
opment of man’s consciousness of himself and of his relation to 
God, and that I therefore regard “ Christian ” as the permanent 
. adjective by which we must define the growing ideal of humanity. 
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MORMONISM TO-DAY. 


Is the Mormon Church a Christian sect, or is it a new religion 
entirely outside of Christianity? It certainly differs from Chris- 
tianity as much as the Christian church of the second century 
differed from Judaism, and the difference is of the same kind ; for 
Christianity was an outgrowth from the Jewish church, eclec- 
tic in what it retained of the old faith, free and zealous to follow 
the inspiration of its founder. Mormonism confessedly adopts 
the whole of Christianity, and then follows the inspiration of 
Joseph Smith far afield in his new revelations. These are so 
many, so startling, and so important if true, that beyond doubt 
the classification which says “ a new religion” is safer than that 
which says “a new sect.”” Yet some considerations make us hesi- 
tate in a decision which shall exclude these people from the 
Christian fold or name. 

Chief among these reasons is the fact that the living faith in 
the hearts of the Mormon people, when one comes to know them 
as neighbors and friends, s¢éems to be simply and entirely Chris- 
tian. Their unaffected piety, expressed in word and deed, has 
nothing new or strange about it, but everything to make one 
forget that they are of a different faith. This arises from the 
fact that all were Christians in the countries and homes from 
which they came, and were intense believers, — persons who lived 
their religion in all good conscience before God. They were 
Christians by habit before they became Mormons, and all that is 
new in their adopted faith seems to be little in their thoughts, 
and to make no showing at all in their lives. An exception to 
this must be made in regard to polygamy, which will be considered 
later. Even those who have been born and bred Mormons seem 
in their real faith and lives to be Christian. The additions that 
make them Mormon appear to be of no effect, or of small prac- 
tical importance. 
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Another reason for counting the Mormons among Christians is 
that they so count themselves. To be sure, they count everybody 
else out while including themselves, urging unabashed that they 
are the only people on the earth who belong to the true church of 
Christ ; but there are several Christian bodies who urge the same 
pretension with almost the same fervor and air of infallibility. 

Nevertheless, a new revelation marks the advent of a new 
church or religion. Mormons and Shakers must logically be 
classed as non-Christian or at least extra-Christian people. How 
true this is, and how it narrows the ground for the hope that, 
now the church authorities have forbidden the practice of poly- 
gamy, the Mormons may take place as a not unworthy branch of 
the Christian church universal, may be shown in a cursory exami- 
nation of the actual creed as it exists to-day in the minds of the 
people, and in the writings by them considered of sacred authority. 
The following brief statement put forth by Joseph Smith not 
long before his death, is still published by the church as a fair 
expression of their principal beliefs : — 


ARTICLES OF FAITH 
Of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 


1. We believe in God, the Eternal Father, and in His Son 
Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost. 

2. We believe that men will be punished for their own sins, 
and not for Adam’s transgression. 

3. We believe that through the atonement of Christ all man- 
kind may be saved by obedience to the laws and ordinances of 
the Gospel. 

4. We believe that these ordinances are, first, faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ; second, repentance ; third, baptism by im- 
mersion for the remission of sins; fourth, laying on of hands 
for the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

5. We believe that a man must be called of God by “ prophecy 
and by the laying on of hands,” by those who are in authority to 
preach the Gospel and administer the ordinances thereof. 

6. We believe in the same organization that existed in the 
primitive church, viz., apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evan- 
gelists, ete. 

7. We believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, revelation, 
visions, healing, interpretation of tongues, etc. 

8. We believe the Bible to be the word of God, as far as it is 
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translated correctly; we also believe the Book of Mormon to be 
the word of God. 

9. We believe all that God has revealed, all that He does now 
reveal, and we believe that He will yet reveal many great and 
. important things pertaining to the kingdom of God. 

10. We believe in the literal gathering of Israel and in the 
restoration of the Ten Tribes; that Zion will be built upon this 
continent ; that Christ will reign personally upon the earth, and 
that the earth will be renewed and receive its paradisic glory. 

11. We claim the privilege of worshiping Almighty God ac- 
cording to the dictates of our conscience, and allow all men the 
same privilege, let them worship how, where, or what they may. 

12. We believe in being subject to kings, presidents, rulers 
and magistrates, in obeying, honoring and sustaining the law. 

13. We believe in being honest, true, chaste, benevolent, virtu- 
ous, and in doing good to all men ; indeed, we may say that we 
follow the admonition of Paul. ‘ We believe all things, we hope 
all things ;” we have endured many things, and hope to be able 
to endure all things. If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of 
good report or praiseworthy, we seek after these things. 

These articles were adopted “as the rule of our faith and con- 
duct” by the general conference in Salt Lake City, October 6, 
1890, and have on various other occasions received the sanction of 
the church; and yet, in the judgment of the present writer, they 
are wholly inadequate as an expression of the Mormon faith, and 
misleading if understood as in any sense a complete statement. 
We will therefore comment upon each article, and supply some of 
the deficiencies. 

I. It should be added to the first article that the Mormons 
believe not only in one God but in many gods; that God is in 
form like a man, and has a material body which may be touched 
and handled; that God is of two, persons, Father and Son, who 
are one only in the sense of being in perfect harmony; that, as 
a person, God can be present in only one place at a time, though 
he can be present everywhere by his Holy Spirit. It is freely 
said that God occupies the exalted position he holds as a result of 
his intelligence. He has attained his eminence through a process 
of evolution. ‘ As man is now, so God has been, as God is now, 
so man may be.”* This implies a pantheon with gods of differ- 
ent orders or degrees of power and virtue, and such is indeed the 


1 A sentiment often repeated by Bishop Orson Whitney, who stands in the 
front rank of living expounders of the faith. 
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conception of many if not all of the Mormon people. As to the 
existence of one supreme deity over all, the teaching is not clear, 
though this is implied in,at least one expression in “ Doctrine and 
Covenants” (exxi. 32). The God who is spoken of in the sin- 
gular number as the object of our worship is the one who has 
charge of the affairs of our planet and the human race. Since, 
in the Scriptures, he is everywhere spoken of as Our Father, he 
is identified with Adam, the progenitor of man. This teaching 
was not generally understood by the followers of Joseph Smith 
while he was living, though it is now said that he taught that 
Adam was Michael, the Ancient of Days, God our Father. But 
Brigham Young amplified the doctrine and set it forth with 
fervor and emphasis, and it is now accepted with that surprising 
unanimity that characterizes Latter Day Saints. It is highly 
characteristic of Mormon exegesis to interpret the word “ father ” 
as applied to God in this way. When we have gone so far, much 
more comes in view that is especially interesting, — our spiritual 
birth and preéxistence in the heavens, our coming thence to our 
incarnation and earthly life. These thoughts are set forth in the 
following hymn, which is a special favorite with this people : — 


‘ 
O my Father, thou that dwellest 
In the high and glorious place ! 
When shall I regain thy presence 
And again behold thy face ? 
In thy holy habitation 
Did my spirit once reside ? 
In my first primeval childhood 
Was I nurtured near thy side ? 


For a wise and glorious purpose 
Thou hast placed me here on earth, 
And withheld the recollection 
Of my former friends and birth ; 
Yet ofttimes a secret something 
. Whispered, “ You ’re a stranger here,” 
And I felt that I had wandered 
From a more exalted sphere. 


I had learned to call thee Father 
Through thy Spirit from on high, 
But, until the Key of Knowledge 
Was restored, I knew not why. 
In the heavens are parents single ? 
No ; the thought makes reason stare ! 
Truth is reason ; truth eternal 
Tells me I’ve a mother there. 





i 
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When I leave this frail existence, 
When I lay this mortal by, 
Father, mother, may I meet you 
In your royal court on high ? 
Then at length, when I’ve completed 
All you sent me forth to do, 
With your mutual approbation 
Let me come and dwell with you. 


The residence of God, or the Gods whose interests have to do 
with our planet and humanity, is a star named Kolob, probably 
unknown to science, but apparently well known to Joseph Smith, 
as he states that it is situated “‘ near the throne of God,” and that 
it revolves on its axis once in a thousand years. (Literal render- 
ing of the scriptural statement that a thousand years are with 
the Lord as one day.) Here the Gods beget and bear the spirits 
that are to take possession of earthly forms and become men in 
due time. Our destiny is finally to return, and not only rejoin 
the company of these Gods, but to become Gods ourselves.! All 
this is generally believed by the Mormon people, but it is not 
stated in Article I. of the creed. 

II. In the “ Catechism for Children” we are told that Adam and 
Eve rejoiced and praised God because of their transgression, since 
it was one of the great steps toward eternal exaltation and happi- 
ness. This view of the fall of man is fully set forth in that won- 
derful little book “The Pearl of Great Price.” “In that day 
Adam blessed God and was filled, and began to prophesy con- 
cerning all the families of the earth, saying, ‘ Blessed be the name 
of God, for because of my transgression my eyes are opened, 
and in this life I shall have joy, and again in the flesh I shall see 
God.’ And Eve, his wife, heard all these things and was glad, 
saying, ‘ Were it not for our transgression, we never should have 
had seed, and never should have known good and evil, and the 
joy of our redemption, and the eternal life which God giveth unto 
all the obedient.’” The paradox of obtaining by disobedience 
that which “God giveth unto all the obedient” passes unnoticed, 
with many another inconsistency. 

III. Some Mormons have tried to so interpret the doctrine of 
the atonement as to show their faith nearly the equivalent of 
Universalism, but in the Book of Mormon the constant implica- 
tion is that the wicked are not to be saved. In one place (Nephi 
xii.) it is said that “he that endureth not unto the end” is to 
be “hewn down and cast into the fire, from whence they can 


1 Doctrine and Covenants, exxxii. 20. 
VOL. VI. —NO. 21. 2 
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no more return, because of the justice of the Father.” But in 
his later years Joseph Smith seemed to receive some new light, 
and explained that both eternal punishment and endless pun- 
ishment meant simply punishment inflicted by God, who is an 
eternal being. (Doctrine and Covenants, xix.11 and 12.) The 
efficacy of the atonement extends to all who do not hear the Gos- 
pel, or who sin ignorantly. (Mosiah i.) Little children also 
are to be saved through the atonement, without baptism, and the 
Latter Day Saints regard the orthodox Christian doctrine as to 
the possible damnation of some infants as especially heathenish 
and horrible. 

IV. The rigid insistence upon these saving ordinances makes 
the Mormon faith something very different from Universalism, 
and allies it closely with the teaching of Alexander Campbell and 
the Church of the Disciples. Indeed, it has often been surmised 
that this part of the Mormon doctrine may have been derived, 
through Sidney Rigdon or otherwise, from the early preaching of 
those reformers, then called Campbellites. They insisted upon a 
return to primitive Christian teaching and to the original form of 
church organization, and they interpreted the Bible in the same 
literal way that is characteristic of Latter Day Saints. 

That forgiveness of sins is absolutely conditioned upon immer- 
sion in water by a properly qualified priest, has given rise to 
some extensions of the doctrine of baptism among this people, 
namely, baptism for the dead and re-baptism. Baptism for the 
dead is provided for in the book of Doctrine and Covenants ; and 
the subject seems to have occupied the mind of Joseph Smith 
during his last troubled days on earth. These proxy baptisms 
are carried on in the temples, and probably constitute a large 
proportion of the “temple work.” All zealous Mormons look up 
the history of their ancestors for as many generations back as 
possible, being anxious to secure their salvation by means of this 
substitutional immersion. There are workers in each of the sev- 
eral temples whose daily employment it is to baptize and be bap- 
tized for the dead, one worker often being baptized for hundreds 
or even thousands of the departed. Salvation has thus been 
brought within the reach of very many of the heroes and men of 
mark of recent and ancient times, including not only Washington, 
Franklin and Jefferson, and such men, but Richard Ceur de Lion 
and many farther away from us in space and time. Re-baptism, 
being indulged in by Brigham Young soon after his arrival in 
Utah, had quite a vogue for a time, and is yet in use by those 
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who have apostatized, or for a time been unfaithful, and who 
wish to return to the church. No limit has been set as to the 
number of times that remission of sins may be thus obtained ; 
but it is not taught that one may deliberately sin, looking forward 
to baptismal forgiveness, and successfully secure the desired par- 
don. 

V. Mormon ideas of authority are very simple, definite and 
positive. Joseph Smith was told by the Lord that the churches 
were all in error, and that no one on earth had authority to ad- 
minister the divine ordinances. To restore this authority to a 
line of priests, John the Baptist was sent to confer the Aaronic 
priesthood upon Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdry, which he did 
in the year 1829. Oliver then baptized Joseph, and ordained 
him to the ministry, and Joseph baptized Oliver and ordained 
him, and since that time there has been authority to minister 
in things divine on earth. This authority is transmitted by the 
laying on of hands, ceremonially, to all who are preachers of the 
Gospel, and none who preach are without it. There is a higher 
order of priesthood, that of Melchisedek, and a still higher au- 
thority pertaining to sealing that belongs only to the head of the 
church. 

VI. The Christian world has not agreed as to the original 
organization of the church, but the revelation through Joseph 
Smith was carefully designed to supplement and make clear all 
points of Bible teaching upon which opinions differ, not only as 
to matters of doctrine, but as to practical operations as well. In 
this way, under scriptural terms, we have in the Mormon church 
a hierarchy hardly excelled by any in existence for unity, division 
of labor and due subordination and personal liberty of action. 
While speaking of matters of faith it would be a digression to 
describe this organization, though it is, as we have seen, a part of 
the creed to believe that all this is a subject of divine revelation. 

VII. A few years ago it might have been truly said that there 
was nothing more distinctively Mormon than this article, and the 
faith among the people that is by it set forth. But to-day, with 
the remarkable revival, in this western part of the country, of 
Astrology, Theosophy, Healing and Vision, there is less of dis- 
tinction in this part of their faith. This religion, however, 
began in visions and miraculous revelations, and from the first 
has staked its truth upon these signs and supernatural sanctions. 
Every elder can tell of the miracles that have been wrought in 
attestation of his ministry ; every Mormon has seen the signs 
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and wonders that have continually confirmed the faith of those 
who were willing to “do the will of God that they might know 
of the doctrine.” Not all the miracles, however, had for their 
raison @étre the confirmation of the faith or of faith ; many were 
wrought simply in answer to prayer, or for the good of individuals 
to whom God was somehow willing to show especial favor. Mor- 
mon communities are certainly peculiar for the completeness of 
this faith among the whole people. Other communities have what 
might be called a due proportion of skeptics, a certain percentage: 
who believe in no exceptions to the reign of natural law, but 
here are none who do not believe that God sometimes interferes 
with the course of Nature for reasons that we may or may not 
understand. “ Why do you doubt?” they naively ask; “ is it 
any harder for God to heal this child than for Him to create a 
world?” In the early days doctors were not much consulted, 
and there lingers even yet a prejudice against those “ who seek 
not unto the Lord but to the physicians.” 

Revelation is, of course, held to be continuous. Not only was 
the “ fullness of the Gospel” given to the world through Joseph 
Smith, but the head of the church has been ever since a mouth- 
piece of the Lord, through whom the divine will is communicated 
to the church of the saints on earth. While this is really be- 
lieved by all good Mormons, there is also the opinion widely pre- 
vailing, or perhaps universally held, that there is room for human 
mistakes to creep in among the utterances of even the most 
perfect high priest, even the head of the church. Always there 
is the principle that, if a “revelator” or seer should become 
corrupt in his life, his prophecy would be tainted with error and 
untruth. 

Besides these revelations given in public, and for public pur- 
poses, through the seer or “ revelator,” each individual is privi- 
leged, according to the purity of his life, to receive revelations, 
for his own comfort, instruction or benefit. One thing, it seems, 
is personally received by each one, and that is the faith to say, 
“1 know that Mormonism is true.” This is said, as a rule, by 
every speaker who opens his mouth in any religious meeting ; 
and the meaning of it is, not that the individual has investigated 
the history of the faith, and learned of its truth through processes 
that convinced him intellectually, but that he has an inward faith 
or feeling that came to him as a direct divine revelation. 

The gift of tongues seems to be unused, or held in abeyance, at 
the present time. A number of years ago it was rather a popular 
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gift, indulged in, or exercised, rather more by women than men. 
To the unbeliever it always seemed, as the exercise of the same 
gift among the Irvingites seemed to Carlyle, a mere senseless “ la- 
la-ing,” but, to those who believed, it was a divine manifestation. 
It is not improbable that the exercise of this gift was discouraged 
by the authorities on the common-sense principle enunciated by 
Paul, that five words with the understanding were better than 
ten thousand in an unknown tongue. There was, moreover, a 
certain danger from the interpreter who was apt to arise after 
the deliverance of the message in the unknown tongue, and who 
might give an explanation even less edifying than the communica- 
tion in its original form. Speaking in tongues is firmly believed 
in as a phenomenon and a sign by all good Mormons, but not as 
a generally useful or profitable gift. 

VIII. After what has been said concerning revelations, general 
and special, it will be at”once understood that the Mormons are 
not a people of a book, as Protestant Christians are. The books, 
however, that are held to be the word of God in a rather special 
sense are, beside the Bible, the Book of Mormon, the Doctrine 
and Covenants and the Pearl of Great Price. These are all 
works of Joseph Smith, or, as it is said, the revelations given 
through him. The literary student who examines these books 
carefully in an unprejudiced way will find abundant reasons for 
concluding that they all emanated from one mind. Here it is 
due to the Mormon people, as well as to the cause of truth, to 
correct a mistake that has gone everywhere and taken its place 
in many cyclopedias and histories, — the story of the Spaulding 
manuscript. 

It was a very shallow and foolish story at the first, and it had 
no adequate support, that the substance of the Book of Mormon 
was taken from a manuscript romance written by a crack-brained 
preacher named Spaulding. No one who ever carefully read the 
Book of Mormon could fail to see that it was never in any part 
written for a romance, or to tell a story, but was written as a 
supplement to the Bible. Now, at last, the Spaulding manu- 
script has been found, and it rests secure in the library of Ober- 
lin College, and all controversy is at an end. A printed copy of 
the Spaulding manuscript can be had by any one who wishes to 
see it. So Joseph Smith must have the credit of being the 
author (inspired or uninspired) of these three books, that among 
the Mormons are of equal authority with the Bible. Since the 
Mormon creed originated in the revelations composing these 
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books, and has not greatly grown or changed since they were 
complete, we must occupy some space in a review of them. 

The Book of Mormon, which was written while Joseph Smith 
was a young man, approves of neither polytheism nor polygamy. 
The latter is very positively condemned,! and in a manner wholly 
inconsistent with the later revelation that found its way after 
1852 into the book of Doctrine and Covenants. The heresies 
of the Book of Mormon are mild even from the strictest ortho- 
dox standpoint. This may cause one to wonder why the young 
prophet could not at that time join any of the existing churches. 
Baptism, we learn, must be by immersion, and its purpose and 
end is the remission of sins. This, to be sure, is heretical to a 
degree, and, curiously enough, it is precisely the heresy which at 
this time, and for some years previous, the followers of Alexander 
Campbell had been preaching, in what was then the West, with 
such remarkable vigor and wonderful®success. Students of the 
“higher criticism,’ who find time-marks on most inspired docu- 
ments, will find another indication of date in the accounts given 
in the Book of Mormon of certain secret oath-bound organiza- 
tions,” the wicked Gadianton robbers. This might be an echo 
of the great anti-Masonic agitation that began with the kidnap- 
ing of John Morgan in 1826, and raged with great violence at 
the time the Book of Mormon was being “ translated” in 1829. 

The popular Mormon idea of “ translation” is something to 
wonder at. Whatever Bible language is brought against any 
part of their faith or practice is likely to be rejected upon the 
plea that it is wrongly translated. Joseph Smith’s “ translation ” 
of the Book of Mormon is not easy to understand. The golden 
plates are said to have contained the record, engraved in a char- 
acter called reformed Egyptian, but, in translating, the plates 
were viewed through a stone or stones which somehow gave the 
seer English sentences which were dictated to the scribe, the 
schoolmaster Oliver Cowdry. The Prophet also “ translated” 
large portions of the Bible, some specimens of which are found 
in the book of Doctrine and Covenants.’ 

1 “This people seek to excuse themselves in committing whoredoms because 
of the things which were written concerning David, and Solomon .. . truly 
had many wives and concubines, which thing was abominable before me, saith 
the Lord. . . . I will not suffer that this people shall do like them of old... . 
There shall not any man among you have save it be one wife, and concubines 
he shall have none ; for I the Lord God delighteth in the chastity of women.” 
— Jacob, ii. ; Comp. Doctrine and Covenants, exxxii. 

2 Helaman ii. Nephi ii. 

5 Compare Genesis i. 26: “And I, God, said unto mine Only Begotten, 
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The general intention of the Book of Mormon is to supplement 
the Bible by giving an account of the Lord’s dealings with the 
inhabitants of this continent. America was peopled by three 
companies who came from the Old World. The book begins with 
an account of Lehi and his sons who left Jerusalem in the first 
year of the reign of Zedekiah, B. c. 599. They traveled eastward 
till they came to the sea, where they built a ship and sailed for 
the promised land. From what port or coast they sailed, in 
what direction or over what seas, cannot be determined, nor the 
place of landing. It is, however, commonly understood among 
the Mormons that the landing was on the coast of Chili. There 
they found the “horse, the ass, the ox, the goat, and the wild 
goat;” 1 there they planted their seeds and raised abundant 
crops, though nothing is said about irrigation. The people mul- 
tiplied and spread through the country northward. No mention 
is made of mountains, though it is stated that they went through 
the narrow passage that connects “ the land northwards and the 
land southwards.” The people soon divided into two general 
divisions known as the Nephites and the Lamanites, between 
which there were wars continuing through the centuries. In the 
land of Zarahemla a people was found that had a record showing 
that they had departed from Jerusalem in the year 588 B. c., but 
nothing of their adventures is told. Another people is found 
later who had been in America since the time of the confusion 
of tongues at the tower of Babel. Their story is told somewhat 
in detail, and the traditional interpretation of it gives California 


which was with me from the beginning, ‘ Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness ;’ andit was so. And I, God, said, ‘ Let them have dominion.’ ” 
The following is “translated” from somewhere between the end of the third 
chapter of Genesis and the beginning of the fourth chapter : — 

“ And they heard the voice of the Lord from the way toward the garden of 
Eden, speaking unto them, and they saw him not, for they were shut out from 
his presence ; and he gave unto them commandments that they should worship 
the Lord their God, and should offer the firstlings of their flocks for an offer- 
ing unto the Lord. And Adam was obedient unto the commandments of the 
Lord. And after many days an angel of the Lord appeared unto Adam, say- 
ing, ‘ Why dost thou offer sacrifices unto the Lord?’ And Adam said unto 
him, ‘I know not, save the Lord commanded me.’ And then the angel spake, 
saying, ‘ This thing is a similitude of the sacrifice of the Only Begotten of the 
Father, whois full of grace and truth. And thou shalt do all that thou doest 
inthe name of the Son, and thou shalt repent and call upon God in the name 
of the Son for evermore.’ And in that day the Holy Ghost fell upon Adam, 
which beareth record of the Father and the Son.” 

1 Nephi v. 
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as their landing-place, though Peru would seem to fit the story 
better, except for the mountains and climate. They took with 
them their flocks, “ fowls of the air, the fish of the waters, and 
deseret,! which is by interpretation the honey-bee.” 

Upon the whole the Book of Mormon is dull and uninteresting. 
Its contents are about equally divided between history of wars 
and preaching, neither rising above the commonplace in any par- 
ticular. Nothing in the book seems in any way beyond the in- 
vention or ability of an ignorant young man, such as Joseph 
Smith confessedly was. 

The Doctrine and Covenants is a book of scraps that may well 
remind us of the Koran. Like the work of the Arabian prophet, 
it consists of many separate revelations, given under many dif- 
ferent circumstances and for many purposes. When somebody 
stole some of the sheets of the Book of Mormon with the intention 
of having Joseph Smith translate the same matter from the plates 
again, the seer,.more wary than Psalmanazar, had a special rev- 
elation telling him of the perfidy of his pretended friends, and 
relieving him of the necessity of reproducing what had been 
stolen.2 When Martin Harris is recalcitrant, a revelation is 
given to renew his faith, and induce him to furnish the means for 
printing the book. Revelations are given concerning the bank at 
Kirtland, concerning the removal to Missouri, concerning the 
place where Adam the Ancient of Days shall sit to judge the 
world, and a hundred other subjects sacred and secular, from the 
founding of Zion to the building of a boarding-house. -Whoever 
wishes to understand the growth of this religion, or the growth of 
the prophet, must do so through this book. The revelations are 
all dated, and extend over a period of twenty years, from 1823 to 
1843. In the closing years of the prophet’s life, it would seem, 
much was revealed that remains unwritten, or at least unpub- 
lished. There are some hints in this book concerning baptisms 
for the dead, and the revelation on celestial marriage, which was 
kept secret till 1852, is now printed in its proper place. But, 

1 Book of Esther, i. The seal of the State of Utah bears a picture of a bee- 
hive, and it was the intention of Brigham Young that the State should be 
named Deseret. Many people, seeing the word deseret, have mistaken it for a 
diminutive derived from the word “ desert.” It is, however, if the inspiration 
of Joseph Smith is to be trusted, a word coming from the original language 
of mankind, as the brother of Jared, the first emigrant from the Old World to 


this continent, started with his seeds, his fowls, fish and honey-bee before the 
confusion of tongues. 


2 Doctrine and Covenants, x. 
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beginning at Kirtland and continuing at Nauvoo, there must 
have been many revelations concerning the temple ritual of which 
the outside world has seen nothing. 

Outgrowing his early ideas concerning the wickedness of secret 
oaths and combinations, the prophet became a Freemason, and it is 
commonly said that there is a marked resemblance between Free- 
masonry and the rites in Mormon temples called “ taking the en- 
dowments.”’ In spite of their oaths, many who have “ gone through 
the temple” have described these ceremonies, and their agree- 
ment is such as to leave little doubt as to the general facts. En- 
dowments are usually taken at the time of marriage, though they 
may be taken at any time, but only in a temple, or an “ endow- 
ment house,” which is a substitute for a temple. The ceremonies 
continue for several hours, and consist of a sort of miracle play, 
embracing the whole subject-matter of the Bible, or at-least the 
scheme of redemption as understood by the Latter Day Saints. 
There is first baptism or washing, or both, then anointing, and then 
the putting on the endowment robes or the “ garments,” as they 
are popularly called. Then the couple are told that they are to 
personate Adam and Eve, and a guide or interpreter answers for 
or prompts them and the drama begins. First, they are taken into 
a room whose walls (in the Salt Lake Temple) are magnificently 
painted to represent the Garden of Eden, or the natural world 
before the fall of man. Here the lessons are 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world and all our woe. 
Then the candidates are taken into a room representing the 
world as it now is, where many other lessons are given. Satan 
is said to be one of the chief characters. Elohim, Jehovah and 
Jesus are heard talking behind screens. The marriage’ occurs 
in one of the rooms into which they pass after the grips and 
pass words and the grand secrets of the different priesthoods have 
been given. 

Every woman who “goes through the temple ” is “sealed” to 
some man as his spiritual wife for eternity. Many are sealed to 

. ae 
Jesus, many to Joseph Smith, many to Brigham Young, many 
to others living or dead. It is common for a woman to be sealed to 
one man for time and to another for eternity. The “ endowments” 
pertain to exaltation in the life to come. One who should live 
and die a Mormon without going through this ceremonial would 
not belong to any particular family in heaven, and would in reality 
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have only a servant’s place; but if one is sealed to a prominent 
man or leader, she is already established in an exalted position 
in the society of heaven. ‘ Endowments” are also substitu- 
tionally “ taken” for the dead, and this adds very greatly to the 
temple “ work.’ It is the hope and the deliberate intention of 
many of the most self-sacrificing of these people, to save the 
whole world in this way. Any person who has a Mormon for a 
friend is likely, after death, “to have his work done for him” 
by that friend, or by a hired worker paid by the friend, and so 
his salvation and exaltation will be secured. 

The “garments” put on during these ceremonies are to be 
worn during life, and when changed, the person is careful to put 
off the soiled linen, part at a time, and put on the fresh garments 
in a similar way, so as never to be wholly unclothed. At death 
the garments serve as burial robes; and some people are quite 
superstitious in regard to their use in this way, believing that in 
the morning of the resurrection such robes will be useful, and 
prevent shame and exposure. 2 

The more important parts of the “ Pearl of Great Price” are 
two chapters called the “ Visions of Moses” and the “ Writings 
of Moses,” and the “ Book of Abraham.” The writings purport- 
ing to come from Moses supplement the Biblical account of cre- 
ation in the way of showing that Christ was preached to Adam, 
and that Cain was informed particularly in regard to the sacrifice 
that he should offer, so that his sin was against light and know- 
ledge. 

The Book of Abraham is said to have been written in Egypt, 
by Abraham’s own hand, upon papyrus. The papyrus came 
into Joseph Smith’s hands at Kirtland, Ohio, in 1835, through 
the providential mediation of a traveling showman. Some of the 
saints bought his mummies, and a papyrus roll which Joseph 
Smith proceeded to “ translate.” The beginning of the prophet’s 
polytheism is here. Those who do not believe in his inspiration 
will be apt to think that he learned about this time that Elohim 
is a plural word, and that this knowledge was the germ of the 
explanations of Genesis that occur in this book, in which the de- 
liberations of the Gods in regard to the earth and man and Satan 
are set forth. These ideas, together with others, apparently de- 
rived from Freemasonry, may have been embodied at this same 
period in the temple ritual. The geography and astronomy of 
the book are very wonderful. 

IX. Nothing is more characteristic of the Mormons than their 
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faith in faith. They believe in believing, and one can hardly 
present any belief attractively to one of them without receiving 
the assurance that they believe the same thing essentially. It 
follows, since so much is believed or accepted, that many contra- 
dictions or inconsistencies between different parts of the creed 
ean be found. These are explained away with great readiness 
and ingenuity, though not always to the satisfaction of a logical 
mind. 

The’ “ more things to be revealed” has, from the first appear- 
ance of the Book of Mormon, been a tenet of the followers of 
Joseph Smith. He declared that a part of the Golden Book was 
sealed, and its translation deferred for a season. Then other 
plates are spoken of that are yet to be unearthed and translated. 
All such revelations this people is ready to receive, and yet it 
is safe to predict that no more plates and no more extensive rev- 
elations will be brought forth. They have enough. They are 
fairly burdened with revelations now; and only an occasional 
manifesto from the head of the church, to settle some important 
point, is to be expected in future. 

X. In the Book of Mormon it is related that Jesus came to 
America between his burial and his resurrection, and after preach- 
ing awhile to the people that he found here, departed to go and 
preach to the lost ten tribes of Israel, saying that they were not 
really lost, for the Father knew where he had placed them. Zion 
was to have-been built in Missouri, but the saints were hindered in 
their work, and now the gathering-place for all Israel is the Zion 
of Utah. This is to be regretted if we are to believe the revelation 
that the Garden of Eden was in Jackson County, Missouri. The 
Lord is tocome to this temple and to reign over the whole earth 
from this centre. The hope is not lacking in definiteness, and, 
according to most calculations, the day of his coming cannot now 
be far away. 

XI., XII, XIII. The concluding articles of this brief creed 
affirm belief in what is called the common morality of the world. 
Instead of these, or, in addition, the belief in plural marriage 
should have had a place. But at the time the statement was 
written, the practice of polygamy was denied by all the faithful 
followers of Joseph Smith, although they were accused of it, and 
the revelation sanctioning it was already written. The question 
of importance and interest is as to the present faith of the Latter 
Day Saints upon this subject. It is well understood that in the 
year 1890 the head of the church issued a manifesto against the 
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further contracting of plural marriages, and that the edict or ad- 
vice was accepted and sanctioned by the conference of the entire 
church. The manifesto is in these words: ‘Inasmuch as laws 
have been enacted by Congress forbidding plural marriages, 
which laws have been pronounced constitutional by the court of 
last resort, . . . I now publicly declare that my advice to the 
Latter Day Saints is to refrain from contracting any marriage 
forbidden by the law of the land.” 

This declaration is regarded as being of divine authority, since 
it was given by Wilford Woodruff, the head of the church. And 
yet, since it gives a reason for refraining from polygamy other 
than the divine will, it is seen to be a suspension rather than a 
repeal, so to speak, of the law of celestial marriage! as revealed 
through Joseph Smith. So the faith of the people still is that 


1 This revelation is very curious, and a reading of it is quite necessary to an 
understanding of the feeling of Mormons in regard to it. It is here given in 
a much condensed form, or rather a part of it, much condensed, is given : — 


REVELATION ON THE ETERNITY OF THE MARRIAGE COVENANT, INCLUDING 
PLURALITY OF WIVES. 


Given through Joseph the Seer, in Nauvoo, Ill., July 12, 1843. 


Verily thus saith the Lord unto you, my servant Joseph, that inasmu¢h as 
you have inquired of my hand to understand wherein I the Lord justified my 
servants Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as touching the principle and doctrine of 
their having many wives and concubines: Behold, I reveal unto you an ever- 
lasting covenant ; and if ye abide not that covenant, then are ye damned ; for 
no one can reject this covenant and be permitted to enter into my glory. .. . 
The conditions of this law are these: All . . . oaths, connections . . . that are 
not made and entered into and sealed by the Holy Spirit of Promise of him 
who is anointed (and I have appointed unto my servant Joseph Smith to hold 
this power in the last days, and there is never but one on earth at a time on 
whom this power and the keys of this priesthood are conferred) are of no 
efficacy, virtue or force in and after the resurrection from the dead... . 
Therefore, if a man marry him a wife in the world, and he marry her not by 
me, ... they are not bound by any law when they are out of the world. 
Therefore, when they are out of the world, they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage, but are appointed angels in heaven . . . to minister for those 
who are worthy of a far more and an exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
Again, verily . . . if a man marry a wife by my word and by the new and 
everlasting covenant, and it is sealed to them by the Holy Spirit of Prom- 
ise by him who is appointed, . . . then shall it be written in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life . . . it shall be done unto them in all things whatsoever my 
servant hath put upon them in time and through all eternity ; . . . and they 
shall pass by the angels and the Gods which are set there to their exaltation 
and glory in all things, as hath been sealed upon their heads. Then shall they 
be Gods, because they have noend . . . and the angels are subject to them.” 
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polygamy was right, was divinely ordained, as a means of the 
highest heavenly exaltation, but that at present it is forbidden 
because the law of the land does not allow it. If, then, certain 
Mormons should find themselves living in a country where the 
law of the land did not forbid plural marriages, the fair inference 
is that they would not feel bound by this manifesto. There are 
colonies in Mexico from which reports come to the effect that 
polygamy is there practiced. 

The enabling act under which Utah became a State provided 
that plural marriages should be forever prohibited. The new 
Constitution of the State also declares that polygamy shall never 
be practiced. Yet it is said that there is nothing to hinder the 
repeal of this constitutional provision, and that if this should be 
done there would be nothing in the way of such legislation by the 
State as should allow the contraction of plural marriages again 
according to the revelation of 1843. As a legal opinion this is 
no doubt correct. The United States would certainly have no 
precedent in an attempt to revoke the statehood conferred upon 
Utah, even though the people had clearly violated their agree- 
ment. There can be little doubt that many Latter Day Saints 
look forward to a time when polygamy shall again be practiced, 
under the sanction of the head of the church. Many outside of 
the church think the only safeguard against such a calamity will 
be a rapid accession of the non-Mormon population. But, unfor- 
tunately for such hopes, the increase of population is quite certain 
to be predominatingly Mormon. More missionaries were sent out 
in 1896 than ever before, and the mission work has been reorgan- 
ized and put upon a better basis. All parts of the world will be 
reached, and the proselyting will go on among all classes. It 
may be that those converted will be chiefly the poor, the igno- 
rant rather than the educated, and the eccentric rather than the 
sane and intellectual. If so, they will be all the more surely con- 
trolled by the church leaders, and their votes will count for as 
much as those of the educated. 

Nevertheless, many persons, the present writer among them, 
are not convinced of even the probability of the reéstablishment 
of the plural-marriage delusion and infamy. The reasons for so 
thinking may be stated as follows: First, the doctrine and prac- 
tice are against the natural feelings and instincts of every true 
woman. ‘Testimony may be had from women who lived in poly- 
gamy for years, and who are Mormons yet, at least in everything 
except this belief, that they never were reconciled to it; and that, 
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though they tried to think the fault lay in themselves, the prac- 
tice was always a sore cross, and seemed contrary to nature and 
natural right. On this account, many women, and men too, who 
are good Mormons on every other point, are unbelievers in this 
revelation. As already indicated, the faith in Mormonism rests, 
in the minds of most believers, upon what is called a personal 
revelation, an inward conviction or feeling of its truth. It is 
safe to say that few women in future will receive a divine com- 
munication to the effect that they must receive as true the celes- 
tial marriage revelation. Even in the most flourishing days of 
polygamy it was the husbands and elders who received the reve- 
lations that lent special sanction to plural marriages. 

Second, the opinion of the world is more felt in Utah than 
formerly, and this is, and will be, an increasing influence against 
the doctrine. It is often said that there is no enemy of polygamy 
equal to a polygamous child. There is truth in this, though of 
course many polygamous children have gone into polygamy. But 
such a child arrived at man’s estate, having gone East to be edu- 
cated or to engage in business, soon hears slurs and contemptuous 
remarks about Utah and the Mormons that he cannot attribute 
wholly to religious prejudice. He perhaps feels that he would 
like to fight for the honor of his father and mother, who were 
only mistaken at the worst, but after a while he comes to think of 
that mistake as far more serious than he once regarded it, and as 
one not to be repeated in his own life. As more and more of the 
young people go away to complete their studies, or even as they 
give more time and thought to self-culture at home, and become 
acquainted with the world’s literature and best thought through 
the medium of books and magazines and with works of art, the 
more they will be made to feel that the polygamous lapse in 
Utah is a stain upon the history of the State. Many will feel 
this who will never put it into words, nor acknowledge it when 
charged by others. The influence of all such will be against the 
faintest beginnings of an effort toward repeating the sad experi- 
ences of the past. 

Third, the conditions are now unfavorable to polygamous life, 
even if there were no opposition to it. There is less room here 
than formerly, even for those who were content to live on farms, 
all doing work. For those who have felt the many desires of 
modern civilized life, the difficulty of supporting even one wife 
is often more than the young man can overcome. And if the 
young man cannot afford to marry at all, he will not stand by 
and see the elderly men making plural marriages ! 
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Relieved from persecution and polygamy, will Mormonism long 
survive? To most people in Utah it would seem very unsafe to 
prophesy the speedy downfall of this vigorous dominant church, 
and no doubt it will prolong some sort of an existence through at 
least another century ; yet it is surely doomed as a religion, be- 
cause of its bald literalism and supernaturalism and its absolute 
inflexibility. Unless Mormonism is a supernatural revelation, it 
is nothing. Joseph Smith was either a prophet or an impostor, 
as the Mormons themselves frequently say. The issue cannot be 
evaded ; and when the educated young Mormon can no longer 
believe in the story of the Golden Book and its marvelous trans- 
lation, there is nothing left in the religion peculiar to it that he 
will find it worth while to hold on to. There are to-day many 
young men, teachers and the like, who have outgrown the miracle 
stories of their early faith, who are yet Mormon in name, and 
who are trying very hard to interpret the religion of their fathers 
so as to make it seem “as good a religion as any.” In all clear 
and candid minds the attempt must fail, because of the explicit 
nature of the revelations upon which the faith is founded. For 
example, the Book of Abraham will present many stumbling- 
blocks. It professes to be a “translation from some Ancient 
Records that have fallen into our hands from the Catacombs of 
Egypt, the Writings of Abraham while he was in Egypt, called 
the Book of Abraham, written by his own hand upon papyrus.” 
The “ translation ” is accompanied by cuts taken from the papyrus, 
which are “ explained.” One figure is said to be Abraham about 
to be offered as a sacrifice, another is the “ idolatrous priest of 
Elkenah,” and other figures of Egyptian gods have such names 
as Libnah and Korash. The curious student will easily identify 
these cuts with the Egyptian pictures from which they were 
copied, and learn the true significance of each figure, dnd the 
true translation of the hieroglyphs accompanying them. He will 
also learn that Joseph Smith, or whoever composed the Book of 
Abraham, knew very little of geography or history, although his 
imagination was capable of much. In short, it will not be possible 
for such a student to resist the conclusion that this “ Book of 
Abraham ” is a forgery and a fraud. Many lines of study must 
lead to similar conclusions regarding the “ Book of Mormon.” 
No compromise will long be possible ; all is miraculous and true, 
or all is pretense and fraud. 

More and more of the best and most thoroughly educated of the 
Mormon youth will leave the church because of skepticism year 
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by year. From the early days of the Utah University, it has 
been said that it made “infidels ” of a large proportion of those 
who attended it. This process will go on, and it will not en- 
danger the University to have this said of it in future as it has 
endangered it in the past. A certain proportion of these skeptics 
will dissemble and remain in the church, and some may boldly 
take high position therein. This would not strengthen the or- 
ganization ; yet it is to be feared that the fate of the church in 
future years will be to have a large proportion of its brightest 
and best educated leaders pretenders, in fact, to a faith that in 
their hearts they do not and cannot hold. 


Davip UTTER. 
Sart Lake Ciry. 





THE UNKNOWN HOMER OF THE HEBREWS. 


Tue Hellenic Homer was separated from the era of authentic 
Greek history and literature by a space of centuries almost blank 
to modern scholars. Dispute about his time and place, his per- 
sonality and work, began as early as Herodotus, and has never 
ended. Whether he wrote or recited, and whether the oldest 
literary dialect of the Greeks had graphic form in his day, are 
not wholly settled questions. It has been disputed whether the 
work to which his name was attached was wholly or mainly his. 
The two great epics have been resolved by some into a series of 
dactylic tales and ballads, chanted and developed by more than 
one minstrel, and finally wrought into a continuous web of pic- 
tured lays. 

But Homer came down to historic time in Greece as a name, 
and it stood for the genius who in unrecorded days sang deeds of 
heroes, and wove in immortal verse the “tale of Troy divine,” 
and the adventurous wanderings of the returning Odysseus. It 
came to stand for an imposing personality, more revered for the 
mystery out of which it came, more distinct to the imagination 
because of the little knowledge men had of its reality. 

Almost contemporaneous with Homer, the epic genius of the 
Hebrews wrought in silence and obscurity, but in the midst of a 
stirring time in the experience of that ancient people, and after the 
opening of a literary period which closed only with their history. 
It was an age of records more continuous and complete, more 
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authentic and better preserved, than any other of equal antiquity ; 
and yet, if the name of the writer who contributed the grandest 
part to the Epic of Israel ever emerged into the light, it was soon 
lost. His work was broken in pieces and wrought with other 
material into a composite fabric of perdurable strength, and his 
personality was effaced. For twenty-five centuries and more, the 
Homer ui the Hebrews has been without name and without per- 
sonal identity. 

It is one of the triumphs of modern Biblical research to have 
rescued the Hebrew genius from the oblivion in which it was 
buried by ages of superstition and imperfect knowledge. For a 
long time the ancient incrustations and the later deposits of bones 
and dust were guarded by the fierce glare of religious faith; but 
of late the protecting blaze has subsided, and, in the sober light 
of knowledge and reason, excavations have been made which re- . 
veal the true character of the hidden treasure. In this the work 
of the Hebrew Homer is easily ¢raced by its golden quality, 
broken and mixed as it is with baser metal. 

In that sacred history of the ancient Hebrews into whose tex- 
ture the “laws” of Judaism were woven after the restoration of 
the temple by the returned captives of Babylon, critics have been 
able to distinguish with clearness certain superior material which 
has come to be known as the “Yahwist document.” Curtailed 
as it had been, and somewhat mingled with other substance, it is 
for the most part separable from the rest. It was in the pro- 
cess of later combination that this precious document became 
broken and deranged, and imbedded in a conglomerate mass. 

Study of the Hellenic Homer’s work in relation to events and 
authorship is much more a matter of conjecture now than study 
of the writings of the Hebrew Homer, whose early obscurity and 
later oblivion were due to circumstances peculiar to the’ charac- 
ter and history of Israel. The people of Ephraim had drifted 
from an exclusive devotion to Yahweh from the time that Jero- 
boam set up his symbols of worship at Bethel and Dan. The 
Pheenician princess, whom Ahab made his queen, established the 
luxurious cult of Baal and Astarte above the humbler forms of 
worship of the God of Israel, and pursued the prophets with 
cruel persecutions, driving those who escaped slaughter to the 
mountains and caves. But after Jehu had accomplished his 
bloody revolution, and dogs had eaten the flesh of Jezebel in the 
streets of Jezreel, there was a revival of the ancient faith and 


the teachers of Israel began their great work. 
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It was not far from this time that the epic genius appeared 
who wove from shreds of Chaldean fable and Phenician myth 
the marvelous tale of the early world, and out of ancestral tra- 
ditions that had sprung from familiar names and places wrought 
the story of the covenant with Abraham, the inheritance of Ja- 
cob and the great deliverance from the bondage of Egypt, which 
put the people of Israel under such tremendous obligation of sub- 
mission and fidelity to Yahweh their God. To impress them 
with this, and to secure their obedience to commands necessary to 
hold them to their allegiance, was doubtless the main purpose of 
this writer, but he displayed a creative genius in dealing with his 
material which has never been excelled in power. 

While the parts of the ancient record into which the work of 
the great Yahwist was wrought are easily distinguished from the 
rest, we cannot tell how far he made use of material already ex- 
isting in written or unwritten form, any more than we can tell 
how far Homer derived the episodes of ‘the Iliad and the Odyssey 
from the floating tales and traditions of the time, and how far 
they were creations of his own brain. But there is no doubt that 
he gave a certain unity to what was before detached and inco- 
herent, and transmuted his material with the fiery touch of genius 
that gave it durability and an unfading lustre. It is to the Yah- 
wist writer that we owe the never-to-be-forgotten pictures of the 
Books of Genesis and Exodus. 

Oppressed with what seemed to be a hopeless tendency to evil 
in mankind in his own day, but inspired by an invincible faith 
in the righteousness of Israel’s God, and by a yearning for the 
purity and simplicity of the days when Israel’s forefathers dwelt 
in tents, the Yahwist gave us the immortal story of the Garden 
of Eden and the fall of man, in which there was a strain of pro- 
found philosophy that has pervaded religious doctrine ever since. 
His sombre theory of human depravity was carried still further 
in the story of Cain and Abel, which showed that the innocent 
offspring of the first couple was slain, and only the guilty propa- 
gated the early generations of men, evolving but a single family 
worthy of preservation, when a disappointed deity destroyed the 
rest with a great flood. Little of the story of the Deluge, as it 
has come down to us, is from the pen of the Yahwist, but it was 
he who explained the event as the result of the repentance and 
grief of the Lord that he had made man, because “ every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually.” 
He gave the touches most vividly remembered of the dismal rain 
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of forty days and forty nights, the resting of the ark on Mount 
Ararat, and the sending forth of the raven and the dove; and he 
gave the hopeless turn to the covenant of the Lord, in return for 
sacrifice, that he would curse the ground no more for man’s sake, 
“for that the imagination of his heart is evil from his youth.” 
Touches of the same gloomy philosophy appear in the dispersion 
of the presumptuous tower-builders of Shinar. 

It is in the Yahwist document that we can trace a continuous 
line of ethnic myths with wonderful depth and variety of mean- 
ing. The writer had at his command, in oral or written form, 
stories of the patriarchs, or imagined ancestors of the people ; 
some of them perhaps existed in more than one version, but it was 
in the use made of them that the power of his genius mainly 
appears. The common progenitor of the Semitic peoples was con- 
secrated as the special ancestor of Israel by a covenant with the 
Lord (Yahweh) ; and it is the Yahwist who gives us the impres- 
sive picture of the wanderer from Ur of the Chaldees beneath the 
numberless stars, when a deep sleep and a horror of great dark- 
ness fell upon him, as the solemn prophecy of affliction and de- 
liverance was made, and the weird vision of a smoking furnace 
and a flaming torch passed over the sacrifice of the covenant. 

The line of the ethnic myths of Israel is clearly traceable in 
the writings of the Yahwist, from Ararat to Sinai. The curse of 
Canaan for the gross filial disrespect of one of the sons of Noah 
was enough to justify and explain the contempt and menial servi- 
tude in which the tribes were held that Israel had subjugated. 
Early death was a sign of divine disfavor, and before Abram set 
out to take possession of the land which was to be the heritage of 
his posterity, the brother died who was to be the ancestor of 
Israel’s traditional enemies, Moab and Ammon; and though his 
son Lot, through Abram’s intervention, was saved from the fate 
of Sodom, it was in hideous incest that the hated Moabites and 
Ammonites had their origin. 

The people of the Arabian deserts were thrust out from the 
family of Abraham in the quaint story of Ishmael and his Egyp- 
tian mother, while Israel’s origin was sanctified by divine promise 
in the only son of: the “princess” (Sarah), whose very name 
(Isaac) was expressive of joy. In the charming tale of the mar- 
riage of Isaac with Rebekah is figured the ancient amity with 
Syria, and in it also the later alliance of that country with North- 
ern Israel is sanctified. Most deeply expressive of all mythic 
stories is that of the twin children of the Syrian mother, the war- 
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like hunters of the red and shaggy region of Edom and Mount 
Seir, and the peaceful dwellers in tents who supplanted these by 
superiority of mental resource and the potency of paternal bless- 
ing. 

In the lonely journey of Jacob to the land of his mother’s 
nativity, and the vision of renewed promise on the ancient height 
of Luz, there is a strain of exalted poetry. As Jacob embodied 
with marvelous condensation the characteristics of Israel as a 
race, so in the birth of his sons by the two Syrian wives and their 
handmaids was figured with a few clear strokes the origin and 
relationship of the tribes. Again, the superior skill of Israel and 
the success that comes from divine favor were illustrated in the 
acquisition of Laban’s property, and out of the jealousy and 
quarrels which it engendered came the ancient division of posses- 
sions and the establishment of the bounds of Syria. 

The story of Joseph, which has charmed so many generations 
of the children of men, both young and old, is at once an exal- 
tation of the people of the Northern Kingdom of Israel and a 
mythical explanation of the falling of the tribes under the sway 
of Egypt, and their preservation there until deliverance came. 
The form in which we have it is a blending of two different ver- 
sions, but it is in the epic material of the Yahwist that we find 
those episodes and expressions that always live in the memory. 
It is he who tells us of the father’s peculiar affection, and of its 
token in the long-sleeved tunic (the “ coat of many colors”), and 
of the triumphant test of virtue in the house of the Egyptian 
master. The experience in prison, and the liberation through the 
interpretation of dreams, are from another hand, as, for the most 
part, is the account of the exaltation to power and the first visit 
of the famine-stricken brethren. But all the touching passages: 
with reference to the sad old patriarch in the land of Canaan, 
and his tender fondness for the remaining child of his old age ; 
the yearning of Pharaoh’s officer, amid his grandeur, toward the 
humble visitors from his father’s house, and especially for the one 
brother who was his own mother’s son; Judah’s pathetic plea, 
and Joseph’s weeping revelation of himself, — in short, all those 
strokes that touch the everlasting fountains of human joy and sor- 
row, — came from the Homeric teller of Israel’s ancient story. 

But not alone the covenant and promise that bound a heedless 
and faithless people to submission to their mighty deity was the 
theme of that ancient and unknown genius of the Hebrew race. 
He had to tell of the still more sacred bond of gratitude that 
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came from the fulfillment of promise in the deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, the passage of a drear and hostile wilderness, 
and full possession of the land which the people now enjoyed. 
Centuries had gone by, and traditions of those wonderful experi- 
ences, which had long passed from generation to generation by 
word of mouth, had grown dim. The conflicts of the kingdoms, 
the lapses from the worship of Yahweh, the making of written 
records, and the diversion of men’s minds from the treasured 
past, were making the people forgetful of their sacred heritage 
and their obligations to the national God. 

No doubt the traditions of deliverance from Egyptian bondage 
gathered around the name of Moses, who had held the escaping 
people to obedience and discipline through fear of the terrible 
deity in whose name he spoke; but it was the Yahwist writer 
who created the august figure of the deliverer and the lawgiver 
which has overshadowed Judaism to this day. Not all of the 
story of the Exodus is from his pen, but to him we owe the pic- 
ture of Moses as a herdsman in Midian when the God of his people 
revealed himself in fire in the wilderness of Mount Horeb and 
gave the promise of deliverance. It was he who first told of the 
signs and wonders wherewith Pharaoh was constrained to let the 
people go, — of the guidance by flame and smoke ; the passage of 
the Red Sea; and the awful theophany of Mount Sinai, when the 
trumpet blew so loud. All this led up to the first divine com- 
mands whose ineffaceable durability was symbolized by the writ- 
ing of God’s finger on tables of stone. 

The grandiose conceptions of this writer, and the power with 
which he gave them expression, make him the veritable Homer of 
the Hebrews, albeit his purpose was so much more than his per- 
sonality that men failed to record his name. Personality and 
authorship were deemed of no account when his work was used 
as raw material and mingled with other matter by a prosaic com- 
piler. The work, broken and disfigured though it be, can be iden- 
tified, but the author remains in mystery. 

The composition of the work perhaps began in those troublous 
days of Ahab and Jezebel when the prophets were slain or driven 
to concealment in the caves of the mountains. There is suggested 
a coincidence in ancient Hebrew history that fascinates the imagi- 
nation. The episodes of Elijah and Elisha, incorporated in the 
Book of Kings, with their miracles and marvels, were mostly 
taken from the haggadas of a time much later than the events 
with which they are connected. But they give us the picture of 
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one of those potent prophets who always appeared as watchmen 
of the Lord in Israel in critical times. He may have lurked here 
and there on the borders of Syria or Pheenicia, getting word of 
the wicked ways of Ahab, who sought his death as a “troubler 
of Israel.” He may have sojourned in obscure abodes ; and con- 
cealed himself from time to time on Mount Carmel. In moods 
of desperation he may have retired to the solitudes of Mount 
Horeb and found new inspiration in the “still, small voice” of 
God in the desert wildernesses. Watching for his hour and cov- 
ering his movements with mystery, he may have had a decisive 
hand in the revolutions at Damascus and Samaria when Hazael 
and Jehu usurped the thrones of Benhadad and Ahab, and made 
way for the revival of Yahweh’s power in the land of Ephraim. 

If this be so, may not one of the productions of the great reli- 
gious ferment which then began, have been the sacred history of 
Israel which embodied the covenant with Abraham, the promise 
to Jacob, the preservation by Joseph, the deliverance through 
Moses, and set forth the commands of the great Yahweh? May 
not the author of this production have been the mysterious pro- 
phet of Mount Carmel who was the terror of Jezebel and the 
hope of Israel in a dark and bloody time, and whose personality 
was veiled behind the names of Elijah and Elisha? 


Amos Kipper Fiske. 
New York. 





PHILOSOPHY AND IMMORTALITY. 
A STUDY OF JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Ir a man die, shall he live again? That he will, we are prob- 
ably right in saying that we may have certitude, but scarcely cer- 
tainty. Certitude, as John Henry Newman defines, is a “ habit 
of mind; . . . certainty, a quality of propositions ;” and in deal- 
ing with this question it were well to keep in mind this dis- 
tinction. Sir Edwin Arnold tells us that “man is not by any 
means convinced as yet of his immortality,’’ and adds in the next 
sentence that “no safe logic proves it.” What he obviously 
means is, not that the belief has been found untenable, but that 
we have not attained the resistless demonstration. Certitude 
may run beyond certainty, — a truth implied in the judgment of 
Emerson that “all serious souls have a better belief in immortal- 
ity than they can give grounds for;” and in the saying of Mar- 
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tineau, that “we do not believe immortality because we have 
proved it, but are forever trying to prove it because we believe 
it.” Given a general attitude of mind not unfriendly, it may be 
borne in upon us through a variety of influences, as the contagion 
of an earnest faith, or contact with a saintly or heroic heart. We 
fail of certainty, however, where logic cannot absolutely demon- 
strate. And the importance of keeping in mind this distinction 
is not far to seek. For the comfort and inspiration of our lives, 
it is certitude, not certainty, that we want; and while it is true 
that an appearance of certainty may for a time comfort certitude, 
it is also true that, where so much is staked upon certainty, cer- 
titude is implicated in its failure. The proposition that is ex- 
pected to assure all, in its destruction involves all. 

Our study contemplates immortality in the light of philosophy. 
Philosophy, in its prevailing temper, while often fostering certi- 
tude, from its very genius is forbidden to do more. From the 
study of the nature of man, or of some aspect of his relation with 
the universe, it has often found immortality a rational faith ; but 
it has made no claim to the irresistible proposition. The faith 
philosophy finds to blossom out of a system of thought; and the 
truth of this, so far as it can see, must be its ultimate support ; 
and of this truth reason must be the judge. But this temper, 
which philosophy could not be philosophy and depart from, is 
often treated as its weakness. Thus the author of “ A Scientific 
Demonstration of Immortality,” a book now considerably read, 
treats the dictum of Emerson, that ‘“ we cannot prove our faith 
by syllogisms,” as the “ melancholy outcome of all philosophical 
or metaphysical speculations ;” and Dr. Salmond, in his great 
treatise on the “ Christian Doctrine of Immortality,” sees in the 
vagueness of philosophy the case of the world but for the Resur- 
rection. These writers represent two widely prevalent classes, the 
one reaching after indisputable proof, the other clinging to a su- 
pernatural and objective witness ; and both are quite impatient of 
mere philosophical justification. To both it may be replied that, 
however lightly one may regard a purely philosophical defense of 
immortality, there is no belief in immortality, or, for that mat- 
ter, any but the shallowest disbelief, that does not imply a philo- 
sophy. Whatever may be the immediate persuasive, it lies within 
a broader view of the universe, and is ultimately not more ten- 
able than this is. The merest dogmatist, however he may scorn 
philosophy, is yet a philosopher. Though he may not be able to 
say “Iam of Kant,” or “I am of Plato,” knowing neither Kant 
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nor Plato, nor even himself, he has yet a haunting sense of ulti- 
mate truth, with which he feels that his dogma must be in har- 
mony. In general this thesis may be maintained that, whatever 
may be allowed to the persistency of the belief in immortality, 
it cannot indefinitely hold out against a philosophy that is un- 
friendly. The two are often found together, but the latter is 
like a defiant principality within an imperial realm; it must be 
reduced if the empire is to abide. This is, of course, but another 
way of affirming the impossibility of a permanent intellectual in- 
consistency. Men are often poor logicians ; but the human mind, 
given time enough, is perfect at logic, and nothing can stand in 
its thinking that is incongruous with the organon of its thought. 
This dependence of immortality upon philosophy, which Mr. 
Hudson with his science and Dr. Salmond with his miracle must 
at last respect, it may be worth while to illustrate. What is our 
starting-point in the consideration of this question? Obviously 
the nature of man. We talk of his powers, his needs, his de- 
sires, the prophecies of his intellect, of his conscience ; and from 
these we draw persuasive arguments. Ultimate inquiry, however, 
looks deeper ; these are his phenomena; we are asking as to his 
essence. Is he a reality or a phenomenon, an entity or an appear- 
ance only? If, like tree or plant or star, he stands for nothing 
irresolvable, but is merely a manifestation of the universe, he is 
not immortal. Grant all you can to his powers: however noble 
in reason and although infinite in faculty, let his apprehension be 
like that of an angel and his action like that of a god, still must 
we maintain that no quintessence of dust is immortal. And it 
may be well to point out that, while of these two orders of con- 
sideration the former must at last come for support to the latter, 
the latter by its proclamation alone may make the faith incredi- 
ble or well-nigh irresistible. The man of Epicurus has all the 
needs and desires, all the intellectual and moral prophesies, of 
any other man ; yet being in his essence only an Epicurean man, 
a material organism out of which intellect and conscience have 
blossomed, you cannot think him immortal. On the other hand, 
the man of Plato you can hardly think of as otherwise. For 
Plato’s argument for immortality as offered in the “ Phedo” one 
may not greatly care ; in certain moods he may even be distressed 
that a conclusion so momentous should rest on a support so pre- 
carious. But the celestial entity which Plato finds the soul to be, 
as it was before the elements, so, we feel, it must survive them. 
Another consideration, perhaps already implied, we need to 
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bring more distinctly into view. Most readers are acquainted 
with the fine saying of Novalis, ‘* Philosophy can bake no bread, 
but it can give us God, Freedom and Immortality.” It may not 
have occurred to all that the middle conception here is a key to 
the other two. Try it first with respect to God. Whatever else 
the conception of God may imply, to the strictly theistic mind 
(theistic as distinguished from pantheistic) it must imply a free 
causal power. A causal power not free answers too nearly to the 
conception of Fate to be called God. But of the freedom of that 
power I can form no conception save from a freedom in myself. 
If, then, as is often argued, the consciousness of this be a delu- 
sion, the conception founded upon it should be a delusion also. 
The philosophy, then, that denies man’s freedom should deny 
also a God. But what of immortality? We have already seen 
that it is not to be claimed for a merely phenomenal nature, but 
only for an essential or self-subsistent one. But such a nature is 
obviously free. The denial of freedom is thus by implication 
the denial of the reality of such a nature, and it is therefore the 
denial of immortality. These two conceptions of a personal God 
and of immortality come out of the same general attitude of 
mind ; while thinkable apart, they are rarely found so. Emerson 
somewhere heard that the utterance of the name of God was a 
proclamation of immortality. 

With these preliminary words, let us now notice the bearing 
of certain forms of modern speculation upon this faith. How- 
ever we may like to implicate man with the universe, in our study 
of him we necessarily conceive him in dual relation with it. But 
here the question arises: Does man explain the universe or the 
universe explain man? The movement of thought is necessarily 
from one towards the other; and in the one from which we set 
out we find the principle by which the other is construed to us. 
In the universe we seek a key to man, or in man a key to the uni- 
verse ; and, in spite of a common presumption that if our pos- 
tulates are correctly taken and a sound logic rules our reasoning 
the line traversed either way should be identical, the difference 
in result, whether one way or the other, is measureless. 

The problems of philosophy have been worked in both directions. 
Descartes and Kant reasoned from man to the universe. The pre- 
vailing trend, however, in recent years has been from the universe 
to man: in the universe it has been felt that the explanation of 
man must be found. Two or three varieties of this view, with 
special reference to the doctrine of immortality, we will notice. 
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We set out with the universe. This, however we may maintain 
its unity, to the eye of philosophy is dual. Here is the ever- 
changing scene which the senses take in, the totality of pheno- 
mena which we call Nature; and there is the ever-abiding Ground 
which Reason apprehends, the metaphysician’s Substance or God. 
Of neither of these correlates is it possible to think without an 
implied reference to the other; yet it is possible to construct a 
doctrine on one in entire neglect of the other. Suppose that, 
abandoning the Ground of things, we build on phenomena alone. 
Then we do what Comte did, and in doing achieved that titan’s 
task, the Positive Philosophy. He is a recent figure; yet so 
rapid is the march of thought that not a few of his teachings 
seem to belong to an antiquity. He is, however, a most instruc- 
tive example; and, through the impulses he imparted, his great 
hand is on us still. 

Comte’s characteristic question was ever that of Socrates, — 
What know ye? It was never that of Christ, — What think ye? 
The only data he would deal with were facts as the senses re- 
ceive them, as chemistries show them, as mathematics prove them, 
as inductions establish them. Observe the limitation. His fact 
must be what we call outward fact; he knew and would tolerate 
no other. The psychologist, with mind turned in upon himself, 
studying the play of consciousness, he regarded as only labo- 
riously idle. The mind, he maintained, may observe all pheno- 
mena except itsown. And his facts he proclaims with a negative 
and disdainful reference to what in his sense, indeed, are not facts, 
— those constitutive principles which the senses do not receive, 
which chemistries do not show, which mathematics do not prove, 
which inductions do not establish, but which the intellect fur- 
nishes. Men reasoning of phenomena, as though there must be 
that of which they are the phenomena, he meets with the impe- 
rious dictum that “all we know is phenomena.” To those in 
quest for some absolute principle he declares that there is but 
one absolute principle, and that is, that there is nothing absolute. 
In short, all the cardinal conceptions which play such a part in 
speculation — the Infinite, Cause, Soul, Substance — he treats as 
phantoms conjured out of the realm of the spectral and inane. 

We have, then, only phenomena. These are spread out in 
definite relations ; they recur in calculable order; and so we can 
draw useful lessons from them. This, and this only, the Posi- 
tive Philosophy undertakes to do. From an organization of the 
sciences it builds a vast structure of practical wisdom. But what 
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of immortality ? The answer is clear enough. All we can know 
is phenomena, but there can be no immortal phenomenon. The 
plea of the immortality of the soul is nonsuited before this tri- 
bunal by the judgment that there is no soul. And the doctrine 
the great Positivist repudiated not only consistently but disdain- 
fully. Under the reign of this philosophy the faith must inev- 
itably perish ; Mr. Hudson’s “demonstration” would be quite 
amusing and the Resurrection a pleasant fable. Such must be 
the conclusion of any system of thought which sees in man only 
a link in the endless chain of phenomenal sequences. Whatever 
else may be drawn from it, it can yield no immortality, and 
likewise no God. 

But, turning from the phenomenal, suppose that we deduce our 
philosophy from the Real. Here, from the depth of his insight 
and his unfaltering consistency, we follow in the lead of Spinoza. 
Of all the great figures of modern philosophy, there is no other in 
whom we find the like fascination and the like bewilderment. It 
is said that when Emerson stood before the Sphinx she broke the 
silence of four thousand years and declared, ‘ You ’re another.” 
If she could thus recognize the seer of Concord, with what wel- 
come should she have embraced the philosopher of the Hague? 
A sphinx he is at the wayside of our speculation, and every 
searcher after ultimate truth must deal as he can with his momen- 
tous riddle. 

We speak of the Real; what if we should say Reals? This is 
what the earlier Cartesians did. With them there were two reals, 
or, to use the scholastic phrase, two substances, Thought and Exten- 
sion, which together comprise the world of our experience. Under 
the former all manifestations of mind, under the latter all mani- — 
festations of matter, were comprised. Each, that is to say, was 
the ground of its own phenomena; it could not be substance 
otherwise; and neither could act upon the other, — a restraint 
which speculative consistency required, however the fact might 
be. There was a third substance, which was God. And he was 
substance in a sense in which these were not. He was original ; 
they, derived. He was self-subsistent ; they could not subsist 
without him. Here was the point of fatal weakness in the Carte- 
sian doctrine ; for, in order that Thought and Extension may be 
substances, they must be self-subsistent. To affirm, therefore, in 
any sense, their dependence upon God was to deny their very nature 
as substances. Now, Spinoza clearly saw that if Thought and 
Extension can have no reality but for God, their reality must be 
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in him. Not in themselves essences, they can only express his 
essence. These substances are thus transformed into attributes 
of the One Substance, or God. 

One Reality, then, One Substance, — Thought, the category to 
which all energies of mind are reduced, and Extension, the ab- 
stract of the sensible universe, the attributes of this One, and 
this One is God. We are accustomed to speak of God and the 
universe; in this philosophy the universe is lost in God. It is 
simply cast up from his deep, and floats upon it, like the Delos of 
the ancient world. Of course this God is no personal being ; he 
is simply the basal principle of things. He is not identical with 
nature, as some have supposed ; as Infinite Substance, nature is 
his manifold accident. The field of phenomenal manifestation is 
nature; all being is in himself. All that appears is it; all that 
is, is he. 

Of this One Substance Spinoza finds also modes, which he de- 
fines to be affections of substance, affection being equivalent to 
modification or accident ; and his meaning is not obscure. An 
affection of the sea may be a creek or a tide; of the One Sub- 
stance, a man ora star. The modes have no being in themselves, 
only in the One Substance. In them the One Substance simply 
takes on special forms of existence. 

From Spinoza’s God we pass to his man. We are wont to treat 
man as a compound of body and mind; but what is body? No- 
thing in itself, but only a mode of the divine attribute, extension. 
And what is mind? Nothing in itself, but only a mode of the 
divine attribute, thought. He holds it as an axiom that the 
essence of man does not involve necessary existence. We catch 
our breath here and ask where this leaves us. 

Where wert thou when thy father played 
In his free field, and pastime made, 

A merry boy in sun and shade ? 

A merry boy they called him then. 


He sat upon the knees of men 
In days that never come again. 


Where wert thou, indeed? You trace your ancestry to the May- 
flower, to the field of Hastings. In imagination you plunge into 
a primeval forest, and, searching out some dweller in a cave fierce 
as the wild beasts that howl around him, say : — 
That was he 
Without whose life I had not been. 


But still where wert thou? And though, in the lead of Darwin, 
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you press on till baffled imagination gives up the trail, still you 
have reached but a yesterday of your being. Where wert thou 
ere animal life was? Where wert thou when the globe was 
molten? Where wert thou when the nebulous ring rolled up into 
a world? One thing it is impossible to do — to fix on any point 
in time and say, “ Here I began. At that prior instant, there was 
nothing ; at this succeeding instant, the germ destined in the ages 
to unfold into myself.” Rather will you say, “ Before fire-mists 
were, lam.” To your question Spinoza’s philosophy brings an- 
swer: You are one of an infinite series of modes of the Divine 
Substance. Like the vibrations of ether that through a million 
years have brought the light of a star to you has been that succes- 
sion of modes, and here are you as a last vibration ; and, where 
all other vibrations have gone, you presumably will also go. 
Little encouragement for immortality here! Man a mode of 
the Divine Substance, but no mode is immortal. On the line of 
Spinoza’s influence, it is simply true that the belief in immor- 
tality has not prospered. That pantheism can never permit im- 
mortality is not the contention; but the pantheism of Spinoza 
closes the case against it in advance of a hearing. This doctrine 
once thoroughly embraced by the human mind, immortality would 
be inherently and altogether incredible. Some students maintain 
that Spinoza believed in it. In the face of such conviction, one 
hesitates at dogmatic denial; yet what they discover I do not find. 
He does, indeed, pledge eternal life to those whose lives are ruled 
by eternal principles ; from which some have inferred a belief in 
conditional immortality. His language, however, is explicit, and 
“ eternal” does not necessarily mean “immortal.” Shall I, a self- 
conscious being, continue such after death? From what proposi- 
tion of the “ Ethica,” in which Spinoza’s latest mind is recorded, 
can an affirmative answer be drawn?! 
Another Philosophy invites our scrutiny, — that of Evolution. 
Is this friendly to immortality or otherwise? Believers in Evolu- 
tion are often believers in immortality; but Evolution is as yet a 
young philosophy, and has scarcely had time to mould all convic- 
tion after itself. Is the faith supported by the philosophy or 
maintained in spite of it? In one aspect, it should seem to leave 
immortality where it was before, —if not buttressing, at least not 
weakening it. The Bible tells us that God made man ; and, when 
Darwin and Spencer say they have seen the process by which man 


-_ On this somewhat debated question see Dr. Martineau’s Spinoza, pp. 289- 
1. 
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was made, what difference is implied? Practically, however, the 
process, together with the elements through which it is carried on, 
signifies greatly ; and up to date Evolution has hardly shown a 
being that should be immortal. Its constants are matter and 
force ; its ruling principles are heredity and variation ; the intui- 
tions of man, like the animal instincts, it treats as organized expe- 
rience. Man, like the plants and animals, it regards as a product 
of nature, in organism more complex, but built up by the same 
laws as they. Where, then, is that unextinguishable personality, 
that soul which, not being a product of organization, shall survive 
dissolution? Were immortality a novel speculation to which 
man were practically indifferent, how far would Evolution ad- 
vance it? 

All these doctrines start from some aspect of the universe. 
Their movement of thought is from the universe to man. He is 
deduced or inferred, not studied at first hand, — the issue of a 
speculation in which we are pledged to find no more than our 
postulates contain. This may be a right way to a wrong conclu- 
| sion respecting him. Let us then reverse the direction ; instead 
1 of reasoning from the universe to man, suppose that we reason 
from man to the universe. Here we take the hand of Dr. Mar- 
tineau. This is the ruling feature of his doctrine ; his original 
and all-interpreting data are sought in consciousness. Man ex- 
plains the universe, not the universe man. Martineau’s direct 
contribution to the subject of immortality is brief, and is in the 
main restricted to a few closing pages of the great “Study of 
Religion.” But a view of the nature of man which justifies the 
thought of him as immortal is fundamental in the great structure 
of this thinker’s ethics and theology ; and the general attitude of 
his mind on this question we could hardly fail to understand, had 
he never given us these most valuable pages. 

Looking into consciousness, what does Martineau find? First, 
a freedom. He treats not lightly the arguments of the necessa- 
rian. Hereditary tendencies, acquired character, environing influ- 
ences, he clearly sees, and allows their significance. Their sig- 
nificance, however, is something less than all-determining. They 
constitute the element in which life is cast ; in dealing with them 
man is like a ship at sea, which tosses on the wave, is sped by 
favoring winds and is buffeted by storms, but has ever within 
itself a power of self-direction. Its freedom is a freedom amid 
waves; what were its freedom out of them? This freedom, it is 
wise to remember, is revealed to the inward glance, not won 
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through demonstration ; it is never to be proven, but always to be 
known. Nay, the very idea of proving a freedom is very nearly 
self-contradictory. The proven is the contingent, and the contin- 
gent is not free. Hence it is that systems of philosophy in which 
the movement of thought is from the universe to man are so pre- 
vailingly necessarian. All those we have reviewed are so. So to 
our statement, freedom is always known, never proven, we may 
dare to add, by the reasoner from empirical data always dis- 
proven. 

But, freedom granted, what sort of a being is a free being? 
What is the essence of a nature of which freedom is an attribute ? 
It cannot be a phenomenon of the universe, or a mode of the 
Divine Substance; for both these conceptions imply a contin- 
gency or dependence with which freedom will not coalesce. Ac- 
cordingly the prophets of these doctrines always repudiate free- 
dom. With these restrictions, there is left only the conception of 
a metaphysical entity or personality. It is implicated with mat- 
ter, yet not a result of its organization. It owes its origin to the 
Source of All, yet stands in a strictly dual relation with it, — 
Essence as it is Essence, Real as it is Real. This conception is 
the centre of Martineau’s philosophy ; and the marrow of his ob- 
jection to positivist and pantheistic schemes is the fact that the 
personality he finds they do not yield. Man is a person with 
the distinguishing and august prerogatives that belong to such a 
being. Beasts are ruled by a various propension ; man, as per- 
son, is self-directing. Around him in nature is the caused ; in his 
inmost essence he is cause. The phenomena he looks out upon 
he can only construe with reference to an Abiding and Real; and 
here at home he contemplates his work, play, love, worship, and 
says, These are my phenomena. Thus, in very truth and almost 
of necessity, he establishes a parallelism between himself and 
God. Is this true? It must be, as Dr. Martineau would urge, 
or its alternative. You may give consciousness the lie, — many 
have done so, — and say that this central self is not real, but only 
modal or phenomenal; that I, who affirm myself a cause, am 
really none, but, like cloud or star, a transitory agent of effects 
whose ultimate explanation is far behind me. But behind me — 
what and where? Denying consciousness may be a merry way of 
philosophizing, but it involves embarrassments. My lesson of 
cause I first learn at home ; and, if consciousness play pranks with 
me here, of what value is the lesson when I look abroad? The 
denial that I am a free cause leaves me no datum from which to 
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infer one. If this inner nature be only a phenomenon, how can 
I maintain that the stately universe is other than a congeries of 
phenomena; that in it, or transcending it and explaining it, is 
any Essence or God? This I cannot maintain ; and the doctrine 
that throws me into the order of phenomena should find nothing 
other in the universe. This view, which is rather the despair of 
philosophy than philosophy, Dr. Martineau escapes through the 
natural trust in consciousness. But, escaping it, he is brought 
to the other alternative, and the parallelism that seemed so auda- 
cious is logical and assured: I am cause as God is cause; as He 
is person, so am I person. Say what we will of the infinite dis- 
parity, the likeness of nature on this line of reasoning is a resist- 
less conclusion. Here is philosophical provision for that relation 
with God which so much of our ethics implies and our worship 
assumes, but which so much of current philosophizing should 
make incredible. Itisarelationof persons. He gives the planets 
their law, the beasts their instinct; but in his dealing with man 
it is soul and soul. That with the consciousness of this relation 
the nature is infinitely dignified, and the prophecies of immor- 
tality immeasurably brightened goes without saying. In the 
society of the Eternal who can ever think himself perishable? 
But whence comes this personality, or self, or soul, — within 
our physical and determined, this metaphysical and free? In 
answering this question, a materialistic monism is no longer to 
be considered. The ascendant doctrine of these latter days has 
seemed to trace its origin on lines of Evolution, connecting the 
inchoate nebula with the ‘“ Synthetic Philosophy,” and whatever 
is between. Mr. Spencer moves on with apparently steady pace 
from physical to chemical, from chemical to vital, and now at 
length an organism, yes, and at length an intelligence, — no full 
ray, only a twilight glimmer, next to nothing ; and thence he 
passes on through the phases of incipient mind, only to be dryly 
reminded by an American psychologist that the girl in ‘ Mid- 
shipman Easy ” is not allowed to excuse the illegitimacy of her 
baby on the ground that it isa very small one! Steady as seems 
Mr. Spencer’s march, he steps from one world to another when 
working on a line of development ; it is the condition of intelli- 
gence, not intelligence, that he really shows developing. That out 
of the non-intelligent intelligence has blossomed ; that here, where 
intelligence first appears, is nothing that was not nascent in the 
clod before, — has been the conclusion of many, but it is not legit- 
imated by Mr. Spencer’s argument. 
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To turn from the prophet, what do the apostles say? Dr. Sav- 
age, in his comforting answer to the question, “ Does Death End 
All?” tells us that “that which makes the essential thing in me, 
my thought, my love, my feeling, my hope, is no part of that 
which science can explain ;” and he goes on to say that this fact 
is a “ basis on which to found our most magnificent hopes.” John 
Fiske, in his fine volume, “ The Destiny of Man,” tells us that 
‘“‘ whence came the soul we no more know than whence came the 
universe. The primal origin of consciousness is hidden in the 
depths of a bygone eternity. The Platonic view of the soul as a 
spiritual substance, an effluence from Godhood which under cer- 
tain conditions becomes incarnated in perishable forms of matter, 
is doubtless the view most consonant with the present state of our 
knowledge.” These are explicit testimonies; and they say in 
effect that, however Evolution may bear witness to the first ap- 
pearance of intelligence, it has nothing to say of its ultimate gen- 
esis. On this fact, as a foundation, the Evolutionist may build 
his “most magnificent hopes.” The attitude is, to say the least, 
a peculiar one,—a faith held independently of an accepted phi- 
losophy, and only to be rationalized, if rationalized at all, by a 
broader or a profounder thought ; the latter should itself seem to 
be the philosophy actually embraced. 

Dr. Martineau, treating this question of genesis, not as a sci- 
entific but as a speculative problem, writes: ‘‘ The pantheistic 
habit of depreciating personality and all individual finite exist- 
ence as transient, if not unreal, overlooks, I cannot but think, an 
important contrast between the physical and mental hemispheres 
of the universe of God. In the former, and therefore in the 
sciences which interpret it, the tendency is ever towards unity. 
The immanent energy which starts from His will seems at first to 
break and diverge into dynamic varieties according to the field of 
conditions of which it takes possession ; and to each we give its 
name and appropriate its science for separate pursuit. But, after 
a while, the several investigators, on coming together and compar- 
ing notes, discover strange coincidences in the formulas which 
they have worked out; and, by following them out and scrutiniz- 
ing their meaning, they find it possible to establish equations that 
cross the boundary between the sciences. One mode of energy 
can be construed in terms of another; and as inquiry pushes fur- 
ther and further along the apparently spreading meridians of 
force, they are plainly seen to converge again, and advance to- 


wards some polar point of identity. The differences are pheno- 
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menal, the causality is one: the forms of power constitute a cycle 
that returns into itself, and can be read either way, being in truth 
only the rules of action and apparition of the Supreme Will. 
. . » Inthe ultra-physical sphere, the whole tendency is precisely 
the reverse, viz., away from the original Unity of power into dif- 
ferentiation and multiplicity : the end pursued by the will of the 
Creator is here, plainly enough, to set up what is other than him- 
self and yet akin ; to mark off new centres of self-consciousness 
and causality that shall have their separate history and build 
up a free personality like his own. We have seen how conceiv- 
able it is that, without prejudice to the Providential order of the 
world, he should realize this end by simply parting with a por- 
tion of power to a deputed agent, and abstaining so far from neces- 
sary law. Now this Divine move, this starting of minds and 
characters, making the universe alive with multiplied causality, is 
quite different from the transitory waves of physical change that 
skim their deep and lapse: it brings upon the stage, not an event, 
but an existence ; not an existence merely, but an ordering and 
electing and creative existence, — a thinking power which is not a 
mere phenomenon of the Supreme Mind, for that would not con- 
stitute a mind at all: how can a state of one conscious subject be 
another conscious subject?” ! 

That in this statement lurk problems old as speculation, any 
discerning mind will see ; and that it removes them from the field 
of debate, it were foolish to pretend. But what is its bearing 
upon immortality? It does not prove this, but it offers us a 
nature which we can rationally think immortal. Much of our 
eurrent philosophizing yields a nature with which the idea of im- 
mortality is incongruous. Men seek to maintain it of a being of 
whom they impliedly deny it. With Dr. Martineau it is other- 
wise: the nature he finds is not modal, is not phenomenal, and 
therefore is not necessarily mortal. The faith he builds upon this 
coneeption, the conception itself cannot make incredible. Prob- 
ably the one serious misgiving as to the immortality of sucha 
nature would spring in some minds from the fact that it is a ere- 
ated nature: it isa working axiom with us that what begins to 
be must cease to be. So strongly did this view appeal to the phi- 
losopher Fichte that he felt it necessary to grant preéxistence in 
order to maintain immortality. Dr. Martineau, however, regards 
this as a needless concession to a rule that can lay no claim to 
universality. In nature, indeed, that which is born must die, as 
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the structure of our hands must wear out at last ; but, beyond this 
range, where is the warrant for the conclusion that only that 
which always was shall always be? Dr. Martineau draws an 
illustration from Newton’s first law of gravitation, that a body set 
in motion will continue to move in a straight line unless acted 
upon by some other body. If we cannot think of gravitation as 
ceasing, neither can he see reason why intellectual and moral na- 
tures should cease. “If,” he argues, “ at a certain stage in the 
development of the cosmos, the Supreme Mind set up at a given 
centre a personal subject of thought and will like his own, with 
adequate assignment of causality, what is to prevent this from 
being a freehold in perpetuity, and to reduce it to a terminable 
loan? Why may not the communicated Divine nature endure as 
long as the uncommunicated Source on which it lives? So far as 
thought and love and goodness are related to Time, their rela- 
tion is not cyclical but progressive ; not returning to their begin- 
nings, but opening out into indefinite enlargement and accelera- 
tion. The dictum, therefore, that whatever begins must end is 
one to which we are not bound to surrender; and the only pre- 
existence which we need to allow to the soul is latent within its 
Divine Source ere yet its idea has taken effect and the personal 
monad been set up.” ! 

Thus does Dr. Martineau reach a philosophy that is friendly to 
Immortality. With the support of this doctrine it can be main- 
tained. Such a nature can be immortal. At this point, this is 
all that we may claim: it is a consistent faith, not a reasoned 
conclusion. Here, however, the highways of argument are all 
open; and one may go on with Kant or with Emerson to the 
satisfaction of his mind and heart. Dr. Martineau, in shaping 
his final judgment, looks in upon this personality, and draws from 
it its own testimony. Contemplating it under the twofold as- 
pects of intellect and conscience, he asks, What are their prophe- 
cies ? 

I. Tae INTELLECT. — When we study the lower animals they 
present no aspect more apparent than the proportion of their 
outfit to the range of their existence. They have their propen- 
sions, their passions, their various instincts, enough for their ap- 
pointed life and no superfluity. When we turn to man, however, 
conceiving him as intended only for his terrestrial career, no fact 
seems clearer than the exaggeration of his outfit. We deal here 
indeed with incommensurable terms; and Dr. Martineau asks, 
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“ How can we compare capacity of reason with decades of years?” 
Yet a proportion he recognizes, and all recognize, as ideally re- 
quired “between the endowment of a nature and the persistency 
and range of its achievement.” The pleasure-boat is not given 
the outfit of a merchantman, nor an ephemeron that of a being 
of threescore and ten. Something like this disproportion, only 
more marked, is forced upon us if man has a terrestrial career 
only. There are few indeed, the fact of immortality being granted, 
who would see any incongruity between the human outfit and the 
career thus appointed. Allowing, then, this life to be all, we have 
the bewildering thought of threescore and ten and an outfit for 
eternity. 

The outfit of man as a purely terrestrial being, — what should it 
be? What more could he stipulate than that he be treated as 
other animals? This would imply, of course, that he be provided 
with other faculties than theirs, as his special and human needs 
were other and larger. Beyond their outfit, grant him ability to 
draw food from the earth; to subordinate other animals to his 
use; to provide himself clothing, arms, medicine ; to find out fire 
and iron and the manifold uses of the forge; to pile wood and 
stone into dwellings ; to expand the footpath into the highway ; 
to grade the hill and clear the forest and drain the swamp ; to find 
out what servants he has in wind and heat and water; to con- 
struct an alphabet and organize a language ; to found a home, and 
build up a social and civic structure ;— this seems much, but 
grant it all, and whatever else a purely terrestrial outlook may 
require ; and what approximation will be made to the sum total 
of endowment that he has? Take from him all not embraced in 
this provision, and the features that are his distinguishing glory 
were gone. 

Dr. Martineau remarks in his characteristic way that, while 
other creatures live in Time, Time lives in man alone; and the 
same also of Space. He has in mind the truth all recognize, that 
man alone has a past with its glories and shames, a future with 
its dreads and hopes, a distant stretching around him in ever- 
widening horizon. To one initiated into the Critical Philosophy, 
the truth may be borne home far more impressively. However 
we may define Space and Time, it is simply true that what we 
may call their laws are laws of the human mind. On the per- 
ception of these laws, the mazy structure of our mathematics 
is reared ; and our celestial calculations are made by a science 
wholly a prioré in its origin. We draw it from within ourselves, 
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and apply it to the computation of the periodicities of Jupiter’s 
moons and the measurement of the orbit of Saturn, nothing 
doubting that, if accuracy rule our processes, truth will be the 
issue of them. That is to say, two infinities meet in man; he 
runs backward and forward on the one, and out on all radii of 
the other, acquiring not from them, but drawing ever out of him- 
self, a knowledge of their relations. Then, at will, he leaps out 
of both, and roams free in a supersensible and metaphysic world. 

The outfit of a purely terrestrial nature is here immeasurably 
overreached. If our scope be thus indeed restricted, the question 
as to this over-provision is a most perplexing one. Grant that we 
need yesterday for its experience, and to-morrow for its foresight, . 
yet with relations thus limited to our own period, what need have 
we of the record of Pharaonic dynasties, or to study the monu- 
ments of Thebes and Karnak? What need of geologic antiqui- 
ties and millennial forecasts? With relations in Space so re- 
stricted, what need of stellar infinitudes, and the astronomer’s free 
life in them? And what need to add on the domain of spec- 
ulative thought, and the mystic realms of Beethoven’s music, 
and Goethe’s drama, and Dante’s poetry? Of endowment equal 
to these things and the impulse to achieve them, for a being 
whose career is thus restricted, what need? The answer seems 
clear: stipulating for man as for other earthly natures, there is 
no need. This provision as an outfit for a brief earthly sojourn is 
a measureless over-provision. And though we make our own the 
saying of Coleridge that “we construct our earthly charts from 
celestial observations,” even then it must be allowed that it is 
from the nearer luminaries that most reckonings are taken. In 
the better days of Athens, Plato was of small account in the 
Agora, and the archons had little use for A’schylos. The vast 
structure of the Roman Empire shows nothing more plainly than 
that the common needs may be provided for, power established 
and preserved, and civilization built up and extended, without the 
higher intellectual endowments. Its characteristic great man was 
the soldier, not the philosopher; the lawgiver, not the sage ; the 
architect, not the scientist; the engineer, not the poet. Indeed, 
considering the period of its duration and the scope of its sway, 
its conquests in the higher realms of intellect were singularly 
slight. Its kingdom was of this world ; and if it were whispered 
to us that henceforth we must get on without the higher ener- 
gies of intellect, from the example of its success we might take 
comfort. 
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Yet the common judgment of mankind is right in seeing the 
more representative man in him of wider and higher intellectual 
relations, — in Aristotle, not Alexander ; in Plato, not Pericles ;’ 
in Cicero the philosopher, not Cicero the Consul; in Goethe, 
not Frederic; in Newton, not William of Orange; in Words- 
worth, not Wellington; in Emerson, not Grant. There is the 
philosopher Kant; and there beside him is his servant, Lampe. 
Into the vast* speculations of the sage the valet may not enter; 
yet in him he may see his own possibilities, not transcended, but 
illustrated. The philosopher with all his greatness has only the 
common human faculties; and so he exhibits as no smaller, feebler 
genius could, what is undeveloped in the poorest of us all. This 
scope of endowment, otherwise so inexplicable, is easily accounted 
for on the supposition that man is not appointed to a terrestrial 
life only; that his “here” is but a prelude to a “ there ;” that 
‘“‘we have vaster relations than our immediate surroundings ;” 
that in “ these excursions we feel the outskirts of a problem that 
is to engage larger meditation and maturer powers;” and that 
“the Science which transcends the demands of one life is the 
propyleum of another.” 

II. THe Conscrence. — After God, Conscience is Dr. Marti- 
neau’s most solemn word. It is the oracle of the moral law; in 
listening to it we hear a judgment from the Universal Throne. 
Its decisions are ever with respect to the motives of conduct. 
“This is worthier, that less worthy ;” and as the decision is, so 
is obligation laid upon us. With the ever-possible obedience, we 
are in amity with the power that asks it; with the ever-possible 
disobedience, we are at variance with that power. Now for the 
issue. With freedom to obey or not to obey, we are brought 
to a trial which implies a future that depends upon ourselves. 
“The alternatives of a trust must have a sequel in the alterna- 
tives of a reckoning. So that wherever Conscience is, there we 
stand only in the forecourt of existence ; and a Moral world can- 
not be final unless it be everlasting.” ! This pregnant sentence 
may be pondered long. 

But, admitting that alternative consequences must ever follow 
alternatives of conduct, still is it absolutely necessary to look to 
another world for them? Many think otherwise. Here and now, 
it is argued, men may reap as they sow, blessing for their blessing, 
evil for their sin. In illustration of this view we are told of the 
peace of an unsullied conscience and of the twinges of guilt that 
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attend unfaithfulness. In the presence of these it is asked, What 
need of a future in order to gather a harvest appropriate to the 
sowing ? 

In dissenting from this view, Dr. Martineau calls attention to 
the workings of conscience in two significant aspects. Ideal jus- 
tice seems to require that the nobler worth should gain the fairer 
recompense, and the deeper guilt have most to bear. But this 
rule, when carried to inward experience, he finds practically in- 
verted. Try it with respect to the greater worth. The young 
man may be jubilant over the first victories of his conscience ; 
but, as through repeated victories he rises and his vision of duty 
becomes larger and his insight into its meaning clearer, his tri- 
umphs cease to elate him; the height he has gained is lost sight 
of in contemplation of the heights above him; and, though few 
may deserve better, few may be less conscious of desert than 
he. So Dr. Martineau’s conclusion is certainly true, that “ the 
satisfactions of conscience are least known where they are best 
earned.” 

Looking in the other direction, we find it correspondingly the 
same. The rule of justice, as Dr. Martineau remarks, is the 
lighter punishment for the first transgression, and severer penalties 
for each repetition: in the punishments of conscience, there is 
ever the sharper pang for the earlier sin, and suffering is ever 
less as transgression is repeated. So it is true to experience to 
say that in the awards of conscience there is the smaller suffering 
for the deeper guilt. 

For these reasons Dr. Martineau finds it impossible to admit 
that “the moral nature runs through its own cycle, and fulfills its 
own idea, in our experience here. It announces a righteous rule 
which again and again it brings to mind and will not suffer to be 
forgotten, but of which it does not secure the execution.. It is a 
prophecy, carrying its own credentials in an incipient foretaste of 
an end, but holding its realization in reserve.” He concludes that, 
“if Death gives final discharge alike to sinner and to saint, we 
are warranted in saying that conscience has told more lies than 
it has ever called to their account.” 

Thus Martineau sees the Intellect and the Conscience pleading 
for Immortality; the one for the exercise of its powers and the 
other for the realization of its right, and, nothing doubting, he 
admits the plea. The conviction which Positivism must disown, 
and Pantheism can scarce encourage, and Evolution barely allow, 


supported by his philosophy may be strong and buoyant. He 
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offers not the demonstration of the scientist, nor the outward wit- 
ness of the theologian ; but he bears in upon us the certitude of 
Marcus Antoninus, that, as “ what springs from earth dissolves 
to earth again,” so “ heaven-born things fly to their native seat.” 


A. W. Jackson. 


Concorp, Mass. 





THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. 


To no small proportion of the English-speaking world, the 
recent outrages of the Turk have revealed a new branch of Chris- 
tianity. Separated from the Greek Church, composed of a sub- 
ject nation, and numbering rather less than 4,000,000 adherents, 
the Armenian Church has, not unnaturally, been almost unknown 
to Western Christendom. Our profound ignorance of things 
Oriental extends even to the peoples who are of the household 
of faith. Most of us relegate the whole Asiatic continent to the 
mixed dominion of Mohammedans, heathen, and European in- 
truders, and rarely look to the East for the Christianity which 
had its birthplace there. 

The fanatical persecution and massacre of thousands of Orien- 
tal Christians has now awakened us to the existence, in a remote 
and heathen country, of one branch of the Holy Catholie Church ; 
but even yet there exists a general misapprehension of the nature 
of this Church, for which some of the accredited missionaries are 
in a measure responsible. An official of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions is reported as saying: “The missionaries are in 
Turkey to Christianize the Armenians and to do so by reviving 
the ancient Armenian churches.” Such statements only serve to 
strengthen the prevailing impression that Christianity is a herit- 
age of the Western world, to a share in which even the venerable 
and Orthodox Greek Church may only grudgingly be admitted. 
As a matter of faci, the Armenians need not to be “ Christian- 
ized,” but to be educated, and their ancient ecclesiastical organi- 
zation, far from requiring to be “ revived,” has subsisted in its 
integrity for nearly sixteen hundred years. The Armenian 
Church is a genuine branch of the universal Church, those points 
in which it seems to us to deviate from a purer faith being very 
generally the natural results of ignorance and oppression. 

In point of ancient lineage the English themselves, with their 
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fabled descent from Brut, the great-grandson of Aineas, must 
yield precedence to the Armenians. Armenia is not the name 
by which the country is known to its inhabitants. Their land is 
Haikstan, and they are Haikans, their eponymous hero being 
Haik, the grandson of Japhet. The name by which they are des- 
ignated by all foreigners is derived from Aram, a valiant son of 
the race, who was sixth in descent from Haik, and eclipsed his 
ancestor’s fame. 

Nor is the pedigree of the Armenian Church less distinguished 
than that of the nation. The Church, with some show of histor- 
ical foundation, boasts an apostolic origin. The mission of the 
holy Apostle Thaddeus in Armenia, though overgrown with 
legendary embellishments, has undoubtedly some basis of fact. 
The tradition is marked by singular simplicity and beauty. The 
Armenian Abgarus, king of Edessa in Syria, suffering much from 
a loathsome disease, is said to have sent a letter and messenger 
to our Lord, begging him to come and heal his malady. Our 
Lord’s answer, which the great church historian, Eusebius, early 
in the fourth century, saw and transcribed from the archives of 
Edessa, runs thus : — 

“ Abgarus, thou art happy, forasmuch as thou hast believed in 
me, though thou hast not seen me. For it is written concerning 
me that they who have seen should not believe in me, that they 
who have not seen me might believe and live. As for what thou 
hast written to me, desiring me to come to thee, it is necessary 
that all those things for which I am sent should be fulfilled by 
me here, and that, after fulfilling them, I should be received up 
to him that sent me. When, therefore, I shall be received up, I 
will send to thee some one of my disciples, that he may heal thy 
distemper and give life to thee and to those that are with thee.” 

The office of healing, which our Lord here promised, Thaddzeus 
the Apostle was called upon to fulfill after the crucifixion and 
ascension. After curing and converting King Abgarus, he enlight- 
ened the whole city, and passed on into Armenia. A later form 
of this tradition was made to lend a divine sanction to image 
worship, for a handkerchief on which our Lord’s likeness was 
miraculously impressed was said to have been carried by St. 
Thaddeus to Abgarus as a sign of his mission, and was retained 
as a palladium in the city of Edessa. 

As in every other country, so in Armenia, the reign of Chris- 
tianity was inaugurated in the blood of martyrdom. The king’s 
daughter, and the saint who turned her from darkness to light, 
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the holy Apostle Thaddzus, perished by the sword of the heathen 
executioner, at the command of the merciless King of Armenia. 
But the heavenly courage with which the martyrs met their death 
and the wonders which attended their martyrdom were the cause 
of “many souls believing, and giving glory to the Holy Trinity 
on high.” Then, as now, in Armenia the price of belief was 
death ; the Church which was founded in the blood of Sandukht 
and St. Thaddeus yielded to the sword of extermination; and 
the ancient religion of the country, which was a gross mixture of 
Persian fire-worship and Grecian idolatry, once more became su- 
preme. To St. Gregory, surnamed Lusavoritch, or the Ilumi- 
nator, was reserved the apostolic task of planting the cross in 
Armenia, and founding a hierarchy which remains to the present 
day.! 

The great apostle of Armenia, like St. Patrick of Ireland and 
St. Boniface of Germany, was a foreigner. His father was a Par- 
thian noble, who, at the instigation of the king of Persia, came 
to Armenia about the year 258 to assassinate Chosroes, the king 
of the country. This murderous mission he executed under cir- 
cumstances of ingratitude and treachery which aggravated his 
crime. His infant son, the future saint, was preserved by the 
devotion of a nurse from the destruction which the indignation of 
the Armenians visited upon the rest of his family. 

Meantime the Persian king pursued the advantage which the 
bloody deed of his emissary, Gregory’s father, had gained for him, 
and, marching into Armenia, subdued the country, and would 
have sacrificed the life of the young prince except for the fidelity 
of an Armenian noble. Thus it happened that the two chil- 
dren who were to work the spiritual salvation of the Armenian 
nation were both reared in another land. The young prince 
Tiridates, who was destined to become the first Christian poten- 
tate in the world, grew up in the imperial court of Rome; and 
Gregory, who was to be Tiridates’ “teacher and guide in the 
divine truth,” was cared for and reared in the Christian faith by 
a wealthy and distinguished nobleman in Czsarea of Cappado- 
cia. While Tiridates was signalizing his youth in deeds of valor 


1 The materials for the life of St. Gregory are chiefly derived from a trans- 
lation of the life written by the Vartabed, Matthew of Tokat, and published in 
Venice in 1749. This work is to be found in the Life and Times of St. Gregory 
the Illuminator, by the Rev. S. C. Malan (Rivingtons, 1868), a book which con- 
tains much valuable material on the Armenian Church and nation, and deserves 
far more attention at the present time than it seems to be receiving. 
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and martial strength, and winning renown in the Olympian 
games, Gregory was learning from his pious foster-parents the 
mysteries of the Christian faith and the practice of the apostolic 
virtues. 

At the earnest desire of his parents, Gregory was married, 
when very young, to a pious maiden of his own rank; but both 
desiring, in the words of Gregory’s biographer, ‘ to devote them- 
selves unhindered to the contemplation of heavenly things, and 
to good works in the service of God,” they separated, she retiring 
to a convent with her younger child, and he going to the work 
for which God had appointed and fitted him. By this time Tiri- 
dates had been restored to the throne of Armenia by his own 
valor and the Roman arms, and Gregory wished to attach himself 
to his service, hoping, by winning Tiridates over to eternal life 
through the Gospel of Christ, to make amends for his father’s 
murderous act. 

Very soon Gregory was able to commend himself to the king 
as a trusty and valuable servant, but the time of favor was short. 
Tiridates wished to offer thanks for his restoration to Anahid, the 
patron goddess of Armenia, to whom he ascribed the prosperous 
issue of his expedition; and that his offering might be acceptable 
he chose Gregory, as the purest and noblest of his servants, to 
present the chaplets on the altar. Gregory’s refusal was the sig- 
nal for a relentless persecution. Twelve tortures, as unendurable 
as the labors of Hercules were toilsome, the saint was called upon 
to suffer for the sake of Christ; but, though torn and lacerated 
and broken, he would only respond to adjurations to apostatize : 
‘* Such torture as this saves a man from everlasting torments and 
brings him to his endless rest. God will crown me after I have 
endured. Wherefore it is that I do not care that my body is torn 
to pieces; for, as my outward man perishes, so also is my inward 
man renewed.” 

Finally the king, in despair of subduing the holy confessor’s 
fortitude, and discovering that Gregory was the son of his father’s 
assassin, cast the saint into a deep pit swarming with venomous 
serpents and reeking with a horrible stench. But the pit in which 
the future apostle of Armenia was left for dead became to him, 
what the pillar was to St. Simeon Stylites, the scene of divine 
visions and devout contemplation. Fed by the bread which a 
pious widow was moved to throw daily into the pit, he survived 
fourteen years, praising God, sustained by heavenly consolations, 
and gradually fitted by the grace of the Holy Ghost to become 
the Illuminator of the Armenian race. 
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At the end of the fourteen years thirty-seven nuns traveled 
from Rome to Armenia to preserve one of their number, St. 
Rhipsime, from becoming the wife of the Emperor Diocletian. 
But a still worse fate awaited them in the strange land to which 
they had journeyed. Not only did the beautiful Rhipsime again 
become the object of a monarch’s desires, but she was carried off 
to Tiridates’ palace, and, because of her superhuman resistance 
to the king, was martyred with all her companions. Thus in the 
fullness of time was the mission to be accomplished for which 
St. Gregory had been miraculously preserved. For a plague fell 
upon the whole land that had been stained by the blood of the 
holy virgin Rhipsime and her companions, and there was no one 
to afford relief. . 

Then was vouchsafed a wonderful vision to King Tiridates’ 
sister, for, although not a Christian, “she did not, like other 
women,” says the quaint old chronicler, “let loose her tongue.” 
In accordance with her heaven-sent vision, St. Gregory was found 
to be alive at the bottom of the “deep, dark, and filthy well,” 
and was brought out to minister health to the bodies, and salva- 
tion to the souls, of the heathen Armenians. Such was the sub- 
missive humility of the once haughty tyrant Tiridates, that he 
resigned himself and all his country to the spiritual direction of 
the man of God; built churches and convents; pulled down the 
temples of Anahid, in whose service he had persecuted the apos- 
tles ; and besought for his own salvation and that of his people the 
sacrament of Holy Baptism. 

St. Gregory gladly preached unto them repentance and the 
quickening words of the Gospel. On the spot where he was vouch- 
safed a vision of the “ Descent of the Only-Begotten,” he watched 
the erection of the cathedral, Etchmiadzin, which remains to this 
day the central church of the Armenian nation. He led the zeal- 
ous champions of the faith, who assailed the shrines of the ancient 
idols. But the “laver of regeneration” he could not unseal, 
because he had not received the office of the priesthood. To be 
enabled to administer the sacraments to his converts, he journeyed 
to Cesarea of Cappadocia to gain ordination at the hands of St. 
Leontius. The consecration took place in the presence of many 
bishops, in the year of grace 302; and from that day to this the 
succession of the sacred ministry has been retained and the affairs 
of the Armenian Church administered by St. Gregory’s successor, 
the Patriarch or Catholicus of Etchmiadzin. But the fervent 
prayer which the saint offered upon his return to Armenia has 
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never yet been answered : “ Let the right hand of the Lord be 
over this province to preserve it from enemies, lest they should 
have dominion over it, and to keep it from schisms and dissen- 
sions.” 

We have dwelt thus at length upon the tradition of St. Gregory’s 
life, for though there is manifestly a large accretion of legendary 
matter about the historical nucleus, the story has always been 
most stealfastly believed by the Armenians, and beyond a doubt 
has afforded them the deepest consolation in the innumerable per- 
secutions to which their unfortunate race and Church have been 
subjected. Even in us, upon whose ears tales of martyrdom fall 
with the remote cadence of a far-away age or a distant clime, the 
jubilant words of the confessor Gregory awake a responsive note 
of zeal and self-devotion : — 

“If thou put me to death, — what of that? then wilt thou only 
rank me among the legions of Christ, made up of all the Fathers, 
the righteous, the Prophets, Apostles, and Martyrs, and all the 
rest of his chosen.” 

To the Armenians who have borne the yoke of oppression from 
century to century, the devoted courage and unflinching fortitude 
of their patron saint must carry indescribable comfort ; and many 
a modern Rhipsime, who is torn from her father’s hearth, must 
find new courage when she remembers that she shares the suffer- 
ings of one whom her Church and nation regard as more than 
human. 

Like all uncultured peoples, the Armenians are extravagantly 
fond of their legendary lore, and much of it is obviously the out- 
come of their miserable national existence. St. George, for in- 
stance, is renowned among the Armenians for having provided a 
father with a miraculous candle whereby he discovered his lost 
son in the house of a Turk who had kidnapped him. The stories 
are pitifully suggestive of the national experiences: in Armenia 
Christianity was born and propagated, and in our own day seems 
to be dying, in the blood of persecution. They deserve to be read, 
not as records of events in the early centuries, but as the cumula- 
tive experience of the race, finding expression in the idealized 
transfer of the sufferings of generation after generation of Arme- 
nians to the individual saints whom the Church delights to honor. 
The tortures of St. Thaddeus and St. Gregory and St. Rhipsime 
have found a counterpart in almost every age of subsequent 
Armenian history. Subject now to Persian, now to Roman, now 
to Greek, now to Arab, now to Turk, the Armenian has always 
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been oppressed. Even the heresy of which he is unjustly accused, 
and the schism of which his present abandonment by the rest of 
Christendom is the miserable sign, were caused by the reign of 
a persecution which prevented Armenian bishops from attending 
the Council of Chalcedon. 

Armenia was incontestably the first nation to embrace the 
Christian faith. In the year 302, eleven years before Constantine 
had issued even the Edict of Toleration, Tiridates and all his 
country had become subject to St. Gregory, the first Catholicus 
of Etchmiadzin. St. Gregory’s son and successor was one of the 
318 bishops who subscribed the Nicene Creed, and in the Arme- 
nian Church the words with which St. Gregory himself sealed his 
approbation of the Symbol are still rehearsed at every repetition 
of it. Until the Council of Chalcedon the Armenian Church was 
in the full odor of orthodoxy. Its bishops, if they did not sub- 
scribe in person to the decrees of the CEcumenical Councils of 
Constantinople and Ephesus, certainly accepted the Constantino- 
politan addition to the Creed of Nica, and anathematized Nes- 
torius as heartily as the bishops at Ephesus, and with a more 
lasting hatred. 

For nearly a century and a half St. Gregory’s own descendants 
occupied the patriarchal throne at Etchmiadzin, and their services 
to the Church almost rivaled his. The Armenians may well call 
themselves Gregorians, for if St. Gregory founded, his descend- 
ants formed, their Church. Under the patriarchate of Isaac, the 
last of the Gregorian family, the Scriptures were translated into 
the vernacular tongue, and the liturgy, derived from Greek and 
Syrian sources, received the final form that it still bears. The 
long episcopate of Isaac, which lasted from 390 to 441, was the 
golden age of Armenian literature. Isaac’s nephew, Mesrob, in- 
vented the Armenian alphabet, receiving the seven vowels, so the 
story goes, by special inspiration. Through the labors of Isaac 
and Mesrob, and their -pupil the historian, Moses of Chorene, 
the graver tasks of translating Bible and liturgy were accom- 
plished, and the Greek and Latin Fathers were made accessible, 
and even such works as the Greek Grammar of Dionysius Thrax 
received an Armenian dress. Since that age, for more than four- 
teen hundred years, the Armenian has almost ceased to be a 
literary tongue, and, like the Roman Breviary, the Armenian 
liturgy, which was once in the vulgar tongue, is no longer “ under- 
standed of the people.” 

The Armenian Church, as every one knows, is schismatic, and, 
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as heresy is the usual concomitant of schism, there is a gener- 
ally diffused notion that the communion is also heretical. This 
reproach, however, the authoritative formularies and repeated 
explanations of the Church triumphantly rebut. The heresy of 
Nestorius, which ascribed two persons to our Lord, was partic- 
ularly odious to the Armenians, and, being separated from the 
orthodox world by the national sufferings which then as now 
assailed them, they gained no very clear notion of the Eutychian 
heresy, against which conciliar action was taken at Chalcedon. 
To them it seemed that to assert one nature in our Lord was but 
one way of denying the Nestorian heresy of two persons, and, as 
the persecutions they were undergoing from the Persian dynasty 
of the Sassanide kept their bishops away from Chalcedon, they 
demurred at the condemnation of Eutyches. 

The misunderstanding was further complicated by the incorrect 
translation into Armenian of the letter which Pope Leo I. sent 
to all the Churches. The Council had pronounced that our Lord 
did not possess one Nature, but two Natures in one Person; but, 
owing to the lack of metaphysical terms in Armenian, Leo’s 
epistle was translated to mean that our Lord possessed not two 
natures, but two Persons, which was, of course, precisely the 
Nestorian heresy. The fatal dispute, like many others, was one 
of words, not of things; but in this case the misapprehension was 
due neither to prejudice nor to an obstinate refusal to see more 
than one side of a question: it was the inevitable result of at- 
tempting to express a highly abstruse conception in a language 
whose metaphysical vocabulary is so meagre as to make no dis- 
crimination between zvedpa and uy. 

The separation of the Armenian Church was, however, not 
consummated until 491, forty years after the Council of .Chalce- 
don. At this time an Armenian council formally anathematized 
Chalcedon, and supposed that it was thereby only repeating the 
decree of Ephesus against Nestorius. Later Armenian councils 
have undoubtedly interposed a slight barrier between their Church 
and the rest of Christendom by insisting upon the celebration of 
Christmas and the Epiphany upon the same day, and by insert- 
ing in the Trisagion, ‘* Who was crucified for us ;” but in spite of 
appearances they are at one with the Catholic Church in rejecting 
Monophysite doctrine. They insist as strongly as St. Cyril of 
Alexandria that Christ is one, but explain that He is one by an 
ineffable union of two natures, a human and a divine. The 
Western world insists that our Lord possessed two natures, the 
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divine and the human; the Armenians contend that these two 
natures were always in such essential harmony with each other 
as, in a sense, to constitute but one nature. Their orthodoxy in 
the matter is attested by such statements as the following, taken 
at random from their Confession of Faith: “* As there is no be- 
ginning to His Godhead, so also there is no end to His human- 
ity ;” “So, then, those who on the one hand speak of one nature 
ouly by reason of the indissoluble and inseparable union of the 
two, and not by reason of confusion, as well as those who speak 
of two natures by reason of their not being confused together, 
or altered or divided, are both within the limits of orthodoxy.” 

But if the aspersion of heresy be removed from the Armenian 
Church, the question very naturally arises why it remains separ- 
ated from the Orthodox Greek Church, of which it should be an 
offshoot. The ground of separation is to be sought in national 
more than in religious prejudices. The Armenian Church is the 
vesture in which the lost independence of the Armenian nation 
has rehabilitated itself, and from which, its sons fondly hope, it 
will one day emerge, clad in the splendid raiment of national 
restoration and integrity. To the Armenian, Church and State 
are one. He owes to his Church not only devotion, but patriot- 
ism and loyalty. The Armenians to-day are dying, like the Dutch 
under Alva, for country as well as for religion. Defection would 
bear the double stigma of apostasy and of treason. 

The Armenian Church is now the sole representative of the 
ancient monarchy. The people speak a mongrel dialect, but the 
Church preserves the pure national tongue which they hope will 
one day be heard again in a restored Armenia. Their bodies 
may be subject to Turk or Persian or Russian, but their spiritual 
allegiance is always paid to one of their own blood. The Cathol- 
icus of Etchmiadzin, whatever his sins, —and they are often 
many, — stands as the visible successor not only of St. Gregory, 
but of the national civil authorities. Their very calendar, which 
begins with the year 551 of our era, serves to dissociate them from 
other Christians. 

The heresies and schisms of the fourth and fifth centuries all 
rose in Syria and Egypt, portions of the Empire which had been 
but imperfectly Hellenized and Romanized. It was as though 
the dissatisfied national mind, unable to shake off the civil yoke, 
issued in spiritual antagonism to the hierarchies of Rome and 
Constantinople; and the Armenians, though they have no heresy 
to make a national shibboleth, hold persistently aloof from all 
efforts towards ecclesiastical comprehension. 
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Several concordats with the Greek Church have been reached, 
but some difficulty always arises to prevent their final consumma- 
tion. At one time the Greeks demanded some slight changes of 
ritual, and the negotiations came to an end forthwith, the Ar- 
menians claiming that oneness of faith, and not of ritual, was 
the object they sought. In reality it was the old story: their 
ritual is sacred because it was established, as they now believe, by 
their own king, Tiridates, and St. Gregory, the Illuminator of the 
Armenian nation. 

The Armenian Church is preéminently the Church of a nation, 
and, though it may be brought into communion with one of the 
great branches of the Church, all attempts to absorb it will prove 
futile. The liturgy, written in the ancient Armenian, has not 
been touched for more than fourteen hundred years, and for 
many generations it has been almost unintelligible to the people. 
But they obstinately refuse to sanction any revision, or translation 
into the modern vernacular, — not, as in the Roman Church, 
upon any doctrinal grounds, and not solely because it would be 
impious to address our Lord in a language polluted by Moham- 
medan usage, but chiefly because the sacred speech is also the 
national speech. The Armenian’s national hope is not so unin- 
telligible when one remembers the immortal race-individuality of 
the Jew, with whom the Armenian is in many other regards to be 
compared. It is seldom that either nation “has been permitted 
to enjoy the tranquillity of servitude.” Both have acquired the 
vices of subject races: they are both sly, cringing and avaricious, 
but both are elevated and dignified by a national ideal which 
finds its present realization in a national religion. 

The Armenian Church retains the triple ministry of bishops, 
priests and deacons, and bears a close resemblance to primitive 
polity in its distinction of ranks in the episcopate. Besides the 
archbishop and bishop, whose functions are familiar to us, the 
Armenians are governed by the vartabed, who corresponds almost 
exactly to the chorepiscopus of the second century. The vartabed 
is allowed to preach and to exercise episcopal functions in rural 
districts. The hierarchy culminates in the Catholicus of Etch- 
miadzin, who is superior even to the Armenian Archbishop or 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. Happily for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the Armenians, Etchmiadzin lies in the district which was 
ceded to Russia in 1828, and its patriarchate is no longer pur- 
chasable by renegade Armenians from the Porte. One of the 
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with unscrupulous apostates, who will act as the tools of tyranny ; 
but fortunately the supreme office is now out of his power, as the 
noble character of the present Catholicus sufficiently attests. The 
affairs of the Church are administered by the Catholicus in ses- 
sion with a body of four bishops and four archimandrites, or 
heads of monasteries. This synod, vacancies in which are filled 
by the Czar, meets twice a week, and on matters of administra- 
tion the Catholicus has only a casting vote. In matters of faith, 
on the other hand, though bound to consult the synod, the Cathol- 
icus may reverse their decision. 

The composition of the body which elects the Catholicus is not 
unlike that of the diocesan conventions of the Episcopal Church. 
When a vacancy occurs the synod sends invitations to all the 
dioceses to return deputies to an electing convention. The six 
Russian, the two Persian, and the fifty-two Turkish dioceses re- 
spond by sending each a clerical and a lay delegate to Etchmi- 
adzin. The assembly thus convened first elects four candidates, 
reduces the number to two, and then submits the names to the 
Czar for his choice. This process very evidently leaves too much 
power in the hands of the civil authorities, particularly as the 
law requires the lapse of a year between the death of a Catholicus 
and the election of his successor ; but, as compared with the op- 
pression which the Church undergoes in Turkey, these aggres- 
sions of the Russian government seem like trifling and necessary 
discriminations against dissenters from the established Church. 
The present Catholicus, who was consecrated in 1893, is a man 
of singular ability, courage, devotion and authority; he appeared 
before the Western world in 1878 to plead the Armenian cause 
at the Congress of Berlin. 

Etchmiadzin, the see city, is now an insignificant town. It 
derives its name from St. Gregory’s vision of the Descent of the 
Only-Begotten. The cathedral is said to date from the time of 
the Illuminator, and contains many relics, among them a piece 
of Noah’s ark, —a vessel to which the Armenians possess a legal 
right of salvage, as it landed in their own domain. The impor- 
tance which the Armenians attach to the transmitted grace of 
ordination may be seen from their preservation of the hand of St. 
Gregory, by which alone episcopal consecration is conferred. In 
Etchmiadzin also is prepared once every seven years the holy oil 
which is used in baptism in all the Armenian churches. 

Most of the modern Armenian churches are rather mean, both 
in interior and in exterior. Every church contains three altars 
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along the east side, the baptismal font being placed either in 
front of the northern altar, or in a chapel to the north. Very 
generally the end altars are neglected and dilapidated, but at 
high festivals the Holy Eucharist is celebrated at all the altars at 
the same time. There are no seats, the congregation standing or 
kneeling throughout the long three-hour service. As in all prim- 
itive and Oriental churches, the sexes are separated, the women 
being relegated to the galleries, or else placed behind a screen at 
the western end of the edifice. 

The Armenians, like the Greeks, regard the use of statues as 
idolatrous, but they fill their churches with pictures. There is, 
however, a striking difference in the position of the pictures in 
the churches of the two communions. In the Greek churches the 
pictures usually represent persons, and are hung low, that they 
may be adored ; while the Armenians, by the lofty position of the 
pictures and the delineation of scenes instead of persons, obvi- 
ously intend their artistic efforts for the more modest purposes 
of edification and decoration. Like all the sacred art of the 
East, the Armenian paintings violate all our notions of beauty, 
truth and propriety. Judging from the pictures which bedeck 
the church walls, it might have been an Armenian instead of a 
Greek priest who rejected one of Titian’s masterpieces, saying : 
“ Your scandalous pictures stand quite out from the canvas ; they 
might as well be a group of statues!” 

The religious rites of the Armenians call for no particular 
comment. Sermons are not held in high repute, most Armenians 
by their practice indorsing the sentiment which the Archdeacon 
Paul of Antioch, in the seventeenth century, expressed upon 
hearing a sermon for the first time: “* Not only did the Patriarch 
read the lesson, but he preached and expounded the meanings of 
the words to the standing and silent assembly, until our spirits 
were broken within us during the tedious while. God preserve 
us and save us!” 

The Armenian liturgy does not differ in its essential features 
from that of any other branch of the Church. The priests ad- 
minister baptism by immersion and with the chrism, and com- 
bine with the rite confirmation and the reception of the holy 
communion. Infant communion is practiced, and, except for 
children under seven years old, confession is compulsory. The 
communion is administered in both kinds, the bread being dipped 
in the wine and distributed to the people after the service is 
over. The wine is not mixed with water, and the bread is usually 
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prepared in small cakes, which are punctured with five holes to 
typify our Lord’s five wounds, and which readily break into 
twelve pieces, symbolizing by their number the glorious company 
of the Apostles, and, by the cross imprinted on each, the passion 
of our Lord. The Armenians depart from Oriental usage in 
their method of crossing themselves, making the sign, like the 
Westerns, from left to right, instead of from right to left. In 
Mohammedan countries, the sign of the cross is no idle accessory 
of worship: it is the sacred symbol of Christian profession, which 
accompanies every act of daily life. The Armenian’s constant 
use of the sign is in very truth the token that he is “not ashamed 
to confess the faith of Christ crucified.” It is his silent assertion 
of the elevation of the cross above the crescent. 

The Armenian people number about 4,000,000, of whom fully 
seventy-five per cent confess the orthodox Gregorian faith. The 
remainder are divided about equally between the Roman Church 
and the Protestant bodies. The Roman missions began in the 
time of the Crusades, but attained little importance until the 
eighteenth century. The Protestant missions are of even more 
recent date. Forty years ago, Layard said that it was difficult to 
decide which the Armenian ecclesiasiic hated most cordially, — 
the Turks, the Jesuits, or the American missionaries; and things 
are not much changed to-day. The bishops naturally resent any 
encroachment upon the spiritual authority over the Armenians 
which has been transmitted to them in unbroken succession since 
the time of St. Gregory, and, still more naturally, the quiet 
assumption of Romanists and Protestants alike that they and 
their people require to be Christianized. The Roman propa- 
gandist denies the Christianity of any community which rejects 
the papal supremacy, has no cultus of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and entertains no developed views of purgatory ; while the Prot- 
estant missionary is scandalized by the Armenian’s retention of 
the ancient practices of prayers for the faithful dead and of the 
invocation of the saints. Each is doubtful of the existence of 
Christianity in the presence or the absence of certain features of 
doctrine and practice, and the faithful Armenian can hardly fail 
to view with some disfavor the dissemination of such views among 
his countrymen. It is hard that the Armenian, because he is 
ignorant and uncivilized, and lives in an Oriental and somewhat 
barbarous country, should be denied the privilege of holding dis- 
tinctive doctrines, — a prerogative to which every European and 
American sect lays claim, and the exercise of which no one sup- 
poses to debar it from the fold of Christianity. 
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The Armenian is not a romantic object. In many respects he 
is as unattractive and as unpoetic as the meanest inhabitant of 
our own great towns. Our most ordinary virtues he is often 
without. On the other hand, his different conditions of life have 
developed virtues which are foreign to us. His Christian profes- 
sion is ever before him. In every act of his life, however trivial, 
he witnesses to his Mohammedan neighbor his devotion to the 
cross, the blessed symbol of salvation. What though in life he 
has followed the footsteps of his Lord but darkly and afar off ; 
by his death he has become enrolled forever among the noble 
army of martyrs! 

"Wo. F. Perce. 


Louise FaGan PEIRCE. 
Kenyon CoLieGe, GAMBIER, OHIO. 





KANT’S INFLUENCE IN THEOLOGY. 


THE revolution which Kant accomplished in theology is as great 
as that which he wrought in philosophy. Indeed, I believe that 
this change in our theological ideas was what chiefly interested him 
in his philosophical investigations. The basis that he laid for a 
new theology is, I know, by some considered to have been a mere 
afterthought. With this view I cannot agree. Kant’s interest 
in religion is unmistakable. It was evidently profound, and if 
all his speculations are seen in their outcome to point towards a 
reconstruction of theology and the placing of it upon a new foun- 
dation, there would seem to be no reason why we should not recog- 
nize this as belonging to Kant’s fundamental thought. All the 
more reasonable is this when we notice the profound interest that 
Kant manifested in religion during his whole mental develop- 
ment, and how he believed in it even when his philosophical 
principles might point in the other direction. 

This position is especially noteworthy as it is exhibited in the 
“‘ Triiume eines Geistersehers.” We find here even a foreshadow- 
ing of the method that Kant followed in the “ Critique of Pure 
Reason.” In one part of this essay he presents a scheme which 
would make the existence of disembodied spirits plausible. This 
he calls a bit of mystic (geheimen) philosophy. Then he pre- 
sents a view which would make such a belief absurd. This he 
calls a bit of vulgar (gemeinen) philosophy. Then follows a 
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statement of the result of this comparison. Kant claims to have 
put the considerations pro and con into their respective scales, 
and to watch impartially to see which outweighs the other. He 
adds, however, “ The scales of the understanding are not quite 
impartial, and the one that bears the inscription, ‘ Hope for the 
Suture, has a mechanical advantage, so that even lighter reasons 
that fall into it cause weightier speculations that are placed in 
the other to kick the beam.” He adds, “ This is the only un- 
fairness of which I cannot easily rid myself, and of which I 
never will rid myself.” ! Thus, after letting the intellect present 
the arguments from each side, he suffers feeling to determine the 
result. 

The general nature of the revolution which Kant accomplished 
in theology is familiar. He showed that the ideas upon which 
religion rests cannot be proved by any logical process. They lie 
outside the world of human reasoning. If they cannot be proved, 
they can as little be disproved. If, therefore, there is any extra- 
logical ground for aceepting them, they may be held without fear 
of attack from the side of intellect. The ground for their aecept- 
ance he found in the moral law. He did not,as many have done, 
reason back to the thought of God as the Being whom this law 
by its very existence reveals. He found in the thought of God 
and of Immortality the elements without which the fulfillment of 
the moral law is impossible. This law is absolute. It must be 
fulfilled. Therefore, we have the right to postulate God and 
Immortality, since these furnish the only conditions which make 
obedience possible. It is as if two men were fighting with swords. 
One proposes to the other that they should lay down these weap- 
ons. As soon as this disarmament is accomplished he pulls out 
a pistol and has the other at his mercy. 

The two sides of Kant’s system are thus intellectual agnosti- 
cism and religious faith. In considering Kant’s influence upon 
theology, this agnostic element should have full recognition. 
Very many have accepted this element of Kant’s teaching who 
have flatly rejected the other. The latest important manifestation 
of this form of the influence of Kant is found in the system of 
Herbert Spencer. This is however only a single illustration of 
a widely extended fact. It is doubtless owing, in part at least, 
to Kant that agnosticism is at the present day so widespread. 

1 See Kant Studien, Band i., Heft i., for an extremely interesting article by 


Dr. E. Adickes, by which what was said above was suggested. Dr. Adickes 
calls attention to other similar statements by Kant. 
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It often finds, indeed, reasons for its existence other than those 
laid down by Kant. Still the agnosticism of Kant furnished a 
powerful impulse in the direction of this form of thought, if 
thought it can be called. My special theme is, however, not so 
much the influence of Kant upon theology from the outside as 
his influence in theology. The phenomena we have been consid- 
ering lie outside of positive theology and are hostile to it. Kant’s 
agnosticism has also from time to time exerted an influence 
within theology, and has given rise to special forms of theologic 
thought. Doubtless it gave an impulse to the intellectual agnos- 
ticism of Sir William Hamilton and of Mansel. 

The influence exerted by the intellectual agnosticism of Kant 
taken by #self was, however, in a sense accidental. It has no re- 
lation to his work taken as a whole. It is the influence of Kant 
along the line of his own special and complete ideal that is most 
important for our purpose. In this we have the result of his per- 
sonal pressure. We have the outcome of the system which rep- 
resented his whole thought. 

To understand this influence in theology it is important that 
we should thoroughly understand the religious aspect of the system 
of Kant in all its assumptions and implications. For this it is 
necessary to make a very careful examination of the Kantian 
postulates. 

The first fact which we meet as we enter upon this examination 
is that we find put forth by Kant two sets of postulates. These 
are not only unlike, they are, taken in connection with the devel- 
opment of his thought, in some respects contradictory and irrec- 
oncilable. If they stood alone we might indeed combine them, 
a little awkwardly perhaps, in a whole, of which they might be 
complemental elements. We must take them, however, where 
we find them; and doing this we see that it is impossible for 
them to exist side by side. 

The first of these sets of postulates is found in the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason.” In this work Kant insists that the moral law is 
a mere phantom of the brain unless it be regarded as the expres- 
sion of the will of a lawgiver, and unless its authority be en- 
forced by the sanction of reward and punishment. The first of 
these requirements involves the existence of a divine Lawgiver. 
The second involves a future life, in which the sanctions of the 
law can be fulfilled. We are thus forced to postulate the exist- 
ence of God and Immortality. These postulates, as here pre- 
sented, have two aspects. One of these may be called cosmic, 
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the other may be called personal. According to the cosmic point 
of view, the universe would fail to satisfy the demands of our 
reason if virtue did not meet its reward, and if vice were not pun- 
ished. Further, it seems to be somewhat vaguely intimated that, 
without a lawgiver and without sanctions, the moral law would 
be a mere phantom of the brain, because it would stand outside 
of the working forces of the world, pointing backward to no 
source and forward to no result. In regard to the personal 
aspect the statements are much more clear and strong, and upon 
this the chief emphasis is laid. The whole discussion, indeed, 
stands under the heading, “ What shall I hope?” With no 
thought of a lawgiver, the moral law would have no binding 
force for the individual. Without the thought of a lawgiver and 
of the sanctions of the law, the individual would lack the mo- 
tive power ( Triebfeder) necessary to obedience. We are told, 
indeed, that the moral sentiment must be regarded as the condi- 
tion of blessedness, and not itself spring from the hope of bless- 
edness as its reward; for in this case it would have no moral 
worth. This can be reconciled with the rest of the discussion 
only by assuming that the moral sense must exist independently 
of any other consideration, but that practically it would lack 
power, unless aided by the impulses to which reference has been 
made. 

It is important to look a little more deeply into the nature of 
these postulates. By whom and under what circumstances are 
these supposed to be made? Are they supposed to be made by 
the sinner who is struggling to obey the law but finds it impossi- 
ble? Is it he who cries in his great need, “ There must be a God 
and a future life, for without the stimulus that these offer I can- 
not keep the law”? Could it be that Kant himself in his quiet 
and studious life at Konigsberg felt so strongly the need of help 
in his striving to attain righteousness that he made these postu- 
lates, assuming that all without which he would fail in the great 
struggle must have reality? I think that these questions must 
be answered in the negative. These postulates seem to me not to 
take the form which such a cry for support in the hard contests 
of life would naturally assume. It will be noticed that it is not 
a cry for help. It is not the belief that there must be some 
power that will come to the aid of the sinner who is sore beset. 
The cry is not “Save me or I perish!” In his religion Kant 
was the true child of the eighteenth century. In other words, he 
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was a deist.1 The mystical element was wholly foreign to his 
idea of religion. God was to him the Lawgiver who awarded 
to men the results of their conduct according as it had been good 
or ill, and who established the conditions under which the possi- 
bility of the fulfillment of the Law could exist. In other words, 
God established the rules of morality, prepared a fair field for 
the struggle, and conferred the prizes of victory or the penalties 
of defeat. All this was external. In this scheme God was rep- 
resented as watching with impartial eye the great contest, but, 
except by offering the external stimulus of hope and fear, never 
as stooping to the help of those who in themselves were too weak 
to win the victory. The postulates of Kant were, by their very 
nature, those of an observer of the conflict rather than of one who 
was himself in the midst of it. They are the postulates of philo- 
sophy, not those of life. Kant believed that unless the moral 
law was supported by the authority of a lawgiver and the sanc- 
tions of reward and punishment it would not be effective in the 
world. 

From all this it must not be supposed that Kant took a merely 
utilitarian view of the case. He was not sufficiently the child of 
the eighteenth century for this. He did not think of the moral 
law simply as something necessary for the preservation of social 
order. He venerated that law as the most sublime thing to 
which the thought of man could attain. It moved him to elo- 
quence as nothing else did. When he spoke of himself as awed 
by two things — the starry heavens above and the moral law 
within — the glory of the starry heavens is seen to be as nothing 
to that of the moral law. He called their grandeur up before the 
thought of men that the sublimity of the moral law might be 
more clearly seen. It was not that men might lead orderly and 
useful lives that he urged the claims of the law, but that they 
might fulfill their true nature. In the moral law, and only in 
this, do men come into relation with the absolute reality. 

When Kant put forth these postulates, he had evidently not 
fully thought out his theory of ethics. When seven years later 
his “ Critique of the Practical Reason” was published, it left no 
place for the postulates we have considered, so far as these had a 
personal application. According to the principles laid down in 
this later work, an act, to have moral value, must be performed 

1 Hermann denies that Kant can properly be called a Deist, but, as it seems to 


me, on insufficient grounds. See Die Religion im Verhdltnisszum Welterkennung 
und zur Sittlichkeit, p. 173. 
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purely from moral motives. The idea of reward or punishment 
adds an unmoral element to the transaction. The postulate 
which recognized the thought of reward or punishment, even as a 
subordinate impulse to moral action, became thus absurdly out of 
place. Kant now distinctly tells us that there can be but one 
source from which stimulus ( 7riebfeder) to obedience can be 
sought, and that is reverence for the law itself. In saying this 
he repudiates the kind of stimulus upon which his postulates in 
their earlier form were so largely based. Kant evidently saw 
that he must present the postulates on which alone religious faith 
can rest under a wholly new form. The end of the moral law, he 
now tells us, is the attainment of the highest good. The highest 
good consists in the adjustment between happiness and desert. 
There is nothing in goodness itself that necessarily produces 
happiness. If the moral idea is to be fulfilled, we must assume a 
Being with power to make this adjustment. Furthermore, al- 
though the element of personal interest may be a vanishing quan- 
tity, it never can be wholly eradicated from individual life. The 
individual can, at no moment of time, become perfectly moral ; 
consequently the moral law needs eternity for its fulfillment. 
From this fact springs the postulate of immortality. 

What I have called the cosmic aspect of the postulates is much 
more marked in this than in the earlier form. In fact, it here 
exists alone. There is no suggestion now of help to the individual 
in his struggle after the better life. The moral law is now applied 
no longer to the individual, but only to the universe. These later 
postulates contain elements foreign to the moral law, so far as the 
individual is concerned. The law as defined by Kant is the cate- 
gorical imperative, nothing more or less. It is not the business 
of the subject of the moral law to consider possibilities of success 
or failure, but simply to obey. Such considerations would be, 
according to Kant’s general theory, as unmoral as personal hope 
or fear. 

Moreover, these later postulates lay upon the individual a duty 
which is not included in the moral law. The highest good, we 
are told, is the correlation between happiness and desert; we are 
told, also, that it is our duty to further the highest good. But 
the moral law lays upon the individual no obligation to adjust 
happiness to desert. It is not the business of the private citizen 
to punish the wrong-doer. Jesus uttered truly the command of 
morality when he bade his disciples to be perfect as their Father 
in Heaven is perfect, whose sunshine and whose rain bless alike 
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the evil and the good. Thus these later postulates of Kant look 
wholly away from the needs of the individual. Primarily they 
concern not morality as such. They are the basis, or rather the 
form, of faith in a perfected universe. They are, indeed, not 
postulates at all in the sense in which Kant earlier used the term. 
They do not involve what is necessary to the obedience of the 
individual. They are in no true sense practical. They are sim- 
ply the application of the moral law to the universe; and the 
universe needs no help from postulates. 

It has been necessary to make this analysis of the postulates of 
Kant, because it is only by understanding them fully that we 
have any test by which to determine what elements of later theo- 
logy bear marks of his influence. This influence is not to be 
found merely in the reproduction of his special forms of thought 
and utterance. It is something vastly more delicate and perva- 
sive than this. It concerns not the precise results of Kant, but 
the principles or assumptions upon which these results rest. In- 
deed the postulates as laid down by Kant in different connections 
are so self-contradictory, he so absolutely ignores in one place 
what he had so solemnly affirmed in another, that his precise 
statements can have little weight. In fact, the implications of 
his teaching have had vastly more effect than its special form. 
We have now to inquire what these implications are. 

Every particular proposition implies the truth of a broader 
proposition, of which it furnishes a more or less concrete example. 
Every special truth implies a larger truth in and through which 
it exists. The special truth may, indeed, prove to be the only 
form in which the larger truth is valid; but none the less is it 
through the larger truth that this special form has validity. The 
order Bimana has under it only one genus, the genus Homo; 
but though, in this case, the order and the genus are identical, 
nevertheless it is true that one is the order and the other is a 
genus within it. 

When Kant affirmed that the truth of religion rests not upon 
intellectual arguments but upon postulates growing out of our 
recognition of the rightful supremacy of the moral law, his as- 
sumption was that the law has for man such worth that it must 
be accomplished at whatever cost; and that whatever is necessary 
for this must be assumed to exist. It was thus the worth of the 
moral law that furnished the ground for his postulates. From 
this we may logically infer, first, that if our sense of the worth 
of any particular result be sufficiently strong, we may postulate 
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whatever is necessary to the accomplishment of it. In point of 
fact the moral law may be the only thing that has sufficient worth 
for such unquestioning postulates. Whether this is so or not, 
experience alone can show. This, however, remains true, that 
according to the degree of worth which we find in any desirable 
result, just in that degree will the postulates concerning it have 
force. 

Secondly, a corollary from all this was recognized practically 
by Kant himself. It is to the effect that nothing can have any 
place in theology which does not represent some vital interest in 
the religious life. Abstract dogmas, merely theoretical assump- 
tions, fall away. Theology has no right to exist except so far as 
the true life of the spirit is involved in it. Thus it is implied 
that theology can rest on no merely intellectual belief. If all re- 
ligious faith rests upon judgments of worth, merely intellectual 
acceptance of theological doctrines has nothing to do with such 
faith. Theology thus must become something living, if it is to 
have any recognition. 

Thirdly, religion is thus wholly a matter of faith. It must be 
a faith that springs out of the deep needs of the soul; but still it 
is faith, unaided by the intellect, sustained by its own buoyancy 
alone. 

Fourthly, reverence for the moral law is a feeling. The 
sense of obligation is a feeling. Kant would stoutly deny this. 
He claimed that the supremacy of the moral law is a revelation of 
the reason, as seen on its practical side. Every intellectual ele- 
ment is, however, according to Kant, absent from this procedure. 
The supremacy of the moral law is something that is felt rather 
than seen. Kant thus practically removed the basis of religious 
belief from the head to the heart ; from the sphere of thought to 
that of feeling. 

Fifthly, it is hardly more than a summary of all this to say 
that, with Kant, theology becomes subjective rather than objec- 
tive ; so that it may be said to rest upon religion rather than re- 
ligion upon it. 

There is a passage in the ** Critique of Pure Reason,” in which 
Kant, contrary to his usual habit, indulges in figurative speech. 
The figure is vividly presented and introduces into the dry dis- 
cussion a moment of welcome relaxation. He speaks of the Land 
of the Pure Understanding. He says, “ We call it the land of 
truth, a charming name.” This land is an island. It is sur- 
rounded by a wide and stormy ocean. In this ocean illusion 
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reigns. Many a fog-bank and many a dissolving iceberg cheat 
the seafarer into the hope of the discovery of new lands. Thus 
they lead him into adventures which he can never give over, and 
in which he never can succeed. Kant undertakes to survey the 
land which we possess, the land of the understanding, and to in- 
quire into the terms of our possession. He intimates that if we 
can find no other, we may perhaps content ourselves with this. 
*He refers, of course, to the attempts of the philosophers to find, 
by some intellectual process, a basis for a knowledge of absolute 
reality apart from that which we find within ourselves. Such 
attempts he regards as hopeless. Yet, later, he himself sets 
forth to find the continent of objective reality. He seeks it by a 
course that no navigator had followed, though many a simple soul 
had drifted thither, not witting what it did. He believed that 
he had succeeded in his search. The land he found was very un- 
like that which he had left and its inhabitants spoke a different 
language. It was the land not of knowledge but of faith. The 
people did not say, “ It is,” but, * It must be,” and they claimed 
that a must be is stronger than an is. To the stranger it might 
seem a topsy-turvy world; for the ideals in which its people be- 
lieved rested on no basis of fact. What they took as fact rested 
on the basis of their ideals. Nevertheless, Kant claimed that it 
was the continent of truth. 

As Columbus in his quest, so Kant stood merely upon some 
outlying island, or at best only on some projecting promontory of 
the continent that he had discovered. Yet he was its discoverer 
none the less. The statement that I made of the assumptions 
and implications involved in the postulates of Kant may serve as 
a rude chart of the continent that he discovered. As we have 
seen, he made no exploration of it. He set his foot only upon a 
little spot at its outer edge. Since his day it has become thickly 
populated. There is not a tract recognized in my rude chart 
that has not been built upon. Jacobi, for instance, preémpted 
the region of pure faith. Some, like Feuerbach and Lange, have 
accepted the thought of the subjective nature of religion, and 
have reared fortresses upon it from which they have waged war 
upon those who accept its objective truth, declaring that no other 
part of the continent should be inhabited, and that, except for 
their little strongholds, the Kantian land should be a desert. I 
will, however, pass over positions like these that have little his- 
toric value. I will pass over, also, the attempts at the direct em- 
bodiment of Kant’s thought in a theological form. Even Kant’s 
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own attempt at this can be passed over very lightly. It is found 
in his work, “ Religion wholly within the Limits of Reason.” 
The work is, of course, interesting and important in the study of 
Kant, but not, I think, of any far-reaching influence. It seeks to 
some extent to express the most liberal thought in forms more or 
less similar to those of the Orthodox Theology. Liberal thinkers 
forget sometimes the caution about putting new wine into -old 
bottles. They do not realize that the new thought demands its 
own expression. Instead of total depravity, Kant recognizes in 
human nature a tendency to evil. Instead of the Christ suffering 
for the sins of man and thus accomplishing man’s redemption, 
with Kant man is redeemed by the suffering of his own better 
nature. Perhaps the thought of the Kingdom of God as brought 
out in this work has proved as fruitful as anything else that it 
contains. 

Leaving less important considerations, we will pass at once to 
the examination of Kant’s influence in later and larger theological 
developments. Modern theology may be said to have its begin- 
ning in the contrasted works of Hegel and Schleiermacher. These 
two great figures may be called the pillars of Hercules, through 
which entrance was made into the broad ocean of modern theo- 
logical speculation. No theological work written since their day, 
so far as it has been really living, has failed to receive some im- 
press from one or both of these controlling spirits. 

It is a familiar fact that Hegel constructed his system within 
the lines drawn by Kant. His theology was one with his philo- 
sophy ; thus what is true of the one is also true of the other. 
While he insisted upon the fundamental importance of thought 
in opposition to Schleiermacher who gave the primacy to feeling, 
the feeling of which he spoke slightingly was raw or undeveloped 
feeling. He thought little of the faith upon which Jacobi in- 
sisted ; but this was not because it was faith, but because it was 
undeveloped faith. It might be said that Hegel’s whole system 
rested upon faith; or, rather, that it was an expansion or a con- 
struction of faith. I mean by this that it did not rest upon 
proofs. The time-honored arguments were either ignored, or else, 
like the ontological proof, were so transformed as to change 
wholly their nature. The system of Hegel was self-supporting. 
Its strength was in the harmony of the parts and the perfection 
of the result. It is said that Giotto, failing to find the friend 
whom he sought, left, instead of his name, a circle, drawn as per- 
fectly as only he could draw it. The system of Hegel was such a 
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perfect circle. It carried the evidence of its truth within itself. 
It showed that a philosopher had been with us. A system so 
self-completing must, it was thought, be true. Thus, the accept- 
ance was the result of a more or less conscious estimate of worth. 
Though apparently so wholly foreign to the method of Kant, it 
may be said to be a structure reared upon the continent which 
Kant discovered. 

In like manner, nothing could seem at first sight more foreign 
to the thought of Kant than the system of Schleiermacher. At 
one point, indeed, the work of Schleiermacher and that of Kant 
obviously coincided. Schleiermacher accepted the intellectual 
agnosticism of Kant. He recognized the Absolute, it is true, as 
Kant did not, but it was an unknowable Absolute. 

When we reach the positive side of the system of Schleier- 
macher, it might seem to be as much opposed to that of Kant as 
the torrid zone is to the frigid. He spoke with respect of Kant, 
while his words glowed with enthusiasm when he spoke of Spi- 
noza. Kant’s religion was awful through the stern sublimity of 
the moral law. The religion of Schleiermacher was esthetic rather 
than moral. His language in his earlier presentation was some- 
times almost voluptuous. Religion in this presentation was the 
music to which life moved, and was hardly of the nature of mar- 
tial music. In the later development of his thought, religion, 
instead of involving a call to duty, consisted wholly in the sense 
of absolute dependence. This had a place for duty, but duty was 
evidently not its most prominent element. Take the definite sys- 
tem of Kant precisely as it was put forward by him, and the idea 
that the system of Schleiermacher in its positive aspects was an 
outgrowth from his thought might seem absurd. 

When, however, we look at the general meaning of Kant’s 
position as I have already presented it, we see that the theology 
of Schleiermacher also has a place in the continent that was 
discovered by Kant. With Schleiermacher there is no basis of 
argument.’ Religion exists in feeling, and the feeling is its own 


1 Schleiermacher says, quite in the spirit of Kant and the Neo-Kantians, 
“Were religion really the highest knowledge, the scientific method alone 
would be suitable for its extension, and religion could be acquired by study, a 
thing not hitherto asserted. Philosophy would be thé first round in the ladder. 
The religion of the Christian laity would as rior:s be an imperfect way of hay- 
ing the highest knowledge, and theology as yvéoi1s would be the perfect way, 
and stand at the top, and no one of the three stages would be consistent with 
the other two. This I cannot at all accept; therefore I cannot hold religion 


the highest knowledge, or, indeed, knowledge at all. — Reden, note 1 to the 
second Rede. 
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justification. While there is no formal reasoning from postulates, 
it is evidently the measure of worth which is the measure of be- 
lief. In striking accord with the method of Kant, nothing enters 
into the theology of Schleiermacher that does not stand in direct 
relation with the religious feeling, that is not in fact a projection 
from this. In the later development of his thought it is the 
sense of absolute dependence that constitutes religion ; and the- 
ology, as he develops it, represents simply one and another aspect 
of this absolute dependence. Any doctrine that does not conform 
to this, or that cannot be forced into conformity with it, is cast 
aside. There is very little similarity between the sense of de- 
pendence of Schleiermacher and the sense of moral obligation of 
Kant: but both systems rest upon feeling ; both exclude what- 
ever is not vital with the soul’s life; both, as far as their basis 
goes, are purely subjective, and both reject all help from the in- 
tellect. Schleiermacher thus built upon the land that Kant had 
discovered. 

It is, however, in the later development of German theology 
that the principles of Kant are most directly and consciously ap- 
plied. The application of which I speak is made by the theolo- 
gians who form what is known as the school of Ritschl. This 
group is bound together somewhat loosely. Its outline is vague. 
Its members differ on various points among themselves, and stand 
at a greater or less distance from the position of Ritschl; but in 
one point they all agree. They unite in rejecting argumentation 
or philosophy as having anything to do with the foundation of 
belief. Belief rests merely upon the recognition of the worth of 
that which is believed. For those of the group who stand near- 
est to Ritschl, as for Ritschl himself, the one and only thing that 
has such positive worth to the soul as to command its absolute 
and unquestioning acceptance is the revelation of God in Christ, 
especially the Kingdom of Heaven as founded by him. The ac- 
ceptance of this revelation does not depend upon miracles or upon 
conformity to prophecy ; but simply and solely upon the divinity 
manifested in Jesus, and the fullness with which this Kingdom of 
Heaven satisfies the needs of men. To a critic who objected that 
he could not thus trust to Jesus unless he first knew that he was 
the Son of God, it is answered in effect, —‘ You cannot accept 
the picture without the written inscription under it; but how are 
you going to be sure that the inscription can be believed?” Ele- 
ments that the church has been in the habit of dwelling upon in 
its thought of Jesus have little or no place with these theologians. 
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Of his preéxistent glory they say little or nothing. This has no 
relation to the actual religious life of the Christian ; and, as with 
Schleiermacher and with Kant, nothing has a place in their the- 
ology that does not stand in essential relation to this. 

On the other hand the element of mysticism is ruled out as 
sternly as philosophy. God is known only as He is revealed in 
Christ ; but with this there is nothing of that mystical relation to 
Christ that has been so prominent in many Catholic saints. The 
individual Christian has no private methods of reaching truth. 
The Christian’s walk with God is walking in the presence of the 
light of the revelation that was in Christ. Neither has the indi- 
vidual Christian any private relation to God. It is as a member 
of the church which Christ founded that he is a child of God. 
Jesus was in a double but harmonious sense a founder. He 
founded the church that bears his name. He established also 
upon earth the Kingdom of God. The former is a religious 
organization. The latter is an ethical fellowship. The Christian 
belongs to both, for the two represent the same thing from differ- 
ent points of view. 

From what has been said may appear the wonderful mingling 
of breadth and narrowness in these theologians. No questions 
of philosophy, no results of science, no claims of the higher 
criticism can disturb them. Ritschl believed in the divinity of 
Christ simply because he overcame the world, and thereby showed 
himself its master. No criticism can affect the manifestation 
of this divine personality, and what does not affect it does not 
touch the basis of Christian faith. One of these writers re- 
proaches the church with its undignified and unsatisfactory rela- 
tion to biblical criticism. It has fought it step by step, but has 
yielded position after position to its irresistible advance. An- 
other, though believing that John was the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, says that practically it is no matter who wrote it. In 
respect then to science and to criticism, the Ritschlian theology is 
as broad as that of the most liberal Christian. In other respects its 
most characteristic representatives are as narrow as the narrowest | 
sect of the Orthodox. Man is, as I have said, a child of God 
only through his relation to Christ and through membership of 
his church. Little is said of the fate of the rest of mankind. In 
one place at least annihilation is suggested. Christianity is a 
sudden and unmediated irruption into the world. It stands in 
no relation with past history, except so far as in the Roman Em- 
pire, for instance, the world was prepared for its reception. It 
VOL. VI. — NO. 21. 6 
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stands in no relation with anything that can be called natural 
religion. To trust to this in any degree, as to trust to philosophy 
in the slightest degree, is heathenish. Any merely theoretical 
belief is heathenish. The recognition of the divine helpfulness of 
Christ and his church in connection with human needs constitutes 
the whole basis and completion of Christianity. 

This school represents the most living and important movement 
in the later German theology. It is making rapid advance. 
Harnack is perhaps its most widely known representative outside 
its founder. There are differences in the views even of those 
who are the most identified with it. Its most prominent defend- 
ers are Kaftan and Hermann; and it is to these writers in con- 
nection with Ritschl himself that I have chiefly referred. There 
are other writers who accept the fundamental principles of the 
school, the rejection of philosophy and the acceptance of the sense 
of worth (werthurtheil) as the only basis and guide of religious 
faith, but who avoid the narrowness of which I have spoken. 
The most important of these writers are, so far as I know, 
Bender and Siebeck. Bender’s theology is wholly broad, but it 
has a certain morbid element in that it finds the essence of Chris- 
tianity in the hope and promise of a future life of ethical com- 
pleteness and blessedness. In this he is wholly in accord with 
Kant. Siebeck’s “ Philosophy of Religion”’ seems to me the 
broadest, the sanest, and the most generally helpful outcome of 
the movement. Its literature is, however, immense, and I cannot 
pretend to have exhausted it. 

Though, at first sight, the view that finds the only basis of 
faith in the werthurtheil seems to knock away the foundations 
of religion, yet a closer examination would show that this is the 
essential thing in all our reasonings in regard to the matter. We 
have a fine example of it in the often-quoted couplet of Brown- 
ing : — 

A loving worm within its clod 

Were diviner than a loveless god. 
This for. Browning and his sympathetic readers settles the ques- 
tion. There is perhaps no conscious reasoning that what is most 
divine in its nature must be most real in fact. The assumption 
of truth is bound up with the perception of worth. 

At the present day, comparatively little use is made of the 
argument for design in its older form. The doctrine of Final 
Causation in its larger sense is more dwelt upon than the argu- 
ment of Causation. The fact that in its history the world presses 
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on to the evolution of spirit and to ever higher and higher forms 
of the spiritual life is taken as the best indication of the nature 
of the power that is working in and through the universe ; but to 
one to whom spirit was worth no more than matter, and the intel- 
lectual and moral life had no more value than the shrewdness of 
self-seeking such as even the animal may sometimes show — such 
reasoning would have no significance. 

Again, we say that we cannot conceive of the world except as a 
manifestation of spirit. If one refuses to make such a postulate 
and obstinately rests in agnosticism, what further is to be said? 
Religious faith furnishes the key which more fully than anything 
else fits the locks of the world’s mysteries. It furnishes the con- 
ditions under which :the life of man may reach its fullest and 
most harmonious development. On these facts rests largely its 
claim to acceptance. 

The number is growing continually smaller of those who accept 
the teaching of Jesus on account of the miracles that are ascribed 
to him. This is more and more accepted as divine on account of 
the divinity that is in it. Such considerations as these show the 
place in our thought of the estimate of worth. 

We owe the theologians of whom I have spoken our gratitude 
for bringing this aspect of religion into prominence. Their mis- 
take is in denying any importance to other elements. When 
Christianity is wholly separated from philosophy, from the great 
movements of history, and from so-called natural religion, it be- 
comes somewhat unreal and ghostly. All these elements are 
helpful, though the final word must be left to faith. They give a 
robustness to Christianity that it would lack without them. Thus 
the mistake of Kant and those who have traveled in his track is 
precisely the opposite of the one made by Columbus. Columbus 
thought he had reached the other side of the continent .from 
which he sailed ; but in fact he had discovered a new one. Kant 
and his followers have believed that they had discovered and 
settled upon a wholly new continent. What they have really 
done is to take possession of the other side of that on which the 
religions of the world and Christianity itself have found their 
home. The head and the heart have always worked together in 
the fownding and the upbuilding of religion; and they always 
will thus work together so long as religion shall endure. 


C. C. Everett. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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GOD AND THE IDEAL OF MAN. 


A HUNDRED years ago, Christians of all shades of belief agreed 
in dividing men, as religious beings, into two classes. The first 
class included Christians, — with Jews and Mahometans in an 
inferior category, — and was supposed to worship the true God; 
the second class was considered to worship one or more false gods, 
and was known as the Heathen. Precisely what was the nature 
of the false gods worshiped by the Heathen was a matter admit- 
ting disagreement, even among the orthodox. Formerly they 
were supposed to be the Devil in some of his many disguises : 
later the heathen religions were treated as the worship of animals 
or of planets, of nothing or of something hard to define, but some- 
thing, at any rate, which was no god at all. This was the classi- 
fication of religions from a Christian standpoint. The typical 
heathen, on the other hand, supposed all religions to be the wor- 
ship of divinities differing in power, in functions and in charac- 
ter, but equally real. 

When we consider these two theories of religion, we shall find 
that each contains a truth which the other has overlooked. The 
Christian theory emphasizes the fact that God is one; the hea- 
then theory bears witness to the fact that all worship is real, is 
the worship of God. God is that which is worshiped, and men 
can worship nothing but Him, however imperfectly they know 
Him. Man’s knowledge of God, always imperfect, differing in 
individual men and from age to age, can, I think, be stated ina 
few words. I am speaking, not of the origin of that knowledge, 
whence it comes, nor of its credentials, the reasons for believing 
it real. Iam speaking of the extent, or better of the content, of 
man’s knowledge of God. The normal content of man’s know- 
ledge of God is man’s own ideal. 

If, at first, this proposition shall seem startling, it will upon 
consideration appear quite obvious. Concerning God we can 
know and can imagine nothing beyond the ideal we imagine for 
ourselves. God, even as we know Him, is more than we expect 
to be, but not more than our ideal, that which alone gives perfect 
satisfaction to our imagination. Omnipotence and omniscience 
are but the perfection of qualities which we call human, and we 
can say nothing of God’s love which is not expressed in the terms 
we use to describe our own. For a time, indeed, man’s concep- 
tion of God may be inferior to his ideal, since it may be in part 
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the ideal of an earlier age, hindered in its development by the 
form of creed or ritual. The outgrown ideal does not, however, 
persist very long; the Calvinist conception of God, for example, 
which modern fashion calls horrible, was not originally supposed 
to involve any quality that was not ideally perfect, and the con- 
ception began to pass away soon after its inferiority was admitted. 
In any case, though the conception of God be sometimes below 
man’s ideal, it can never transcend it. ‘ Be ye therefore perfect,” 
said Christ, “ even as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.” 

What is meant by the phrase “ the ideal of man,” may not be 
easy to define precisely. Unlike other animals, so far as we 
know them, man continually desires to have what he has not, to 
be what he is not. The more he gets, and the more he is, the 
more he desires. The wishes which he has in common with other 
animals may be satisfied without much difficulty, but the wishes 
which are peculiar to himself always tend to outgrow the means 
of satisfaction. An ideal, then, is something peculiar to man, 
which he is always striving to attain, yet which keeps always 
beyond his reach. How it comes to pass that man has an ideal, 
cannot be discussed here. We can only note that it exists. 

To assert that man’s idea of God is his own ideal is not to 
assert that God and our ideal are the same thing, or that God is 
the creature of our fancy. Man’s ideal may be derived from 
God, in some sense it may be His shadow or reflection, instead of 
God being the reflection of man’s desires. Indeed, if we read 
history, we shall understand that God and man’s ideal not only 
may not, but cannot, coincide. The civilized man has actually 
realized in his own person much of the ideal of a savage. Instead 
of becoming a god to himself, however, he finds that the differ- 
ence which separates him from his God is greater than that which 
separated his savage ancestor from the object of primitive wor- 
ship. As the world develops, the ideal recedes, and, if centuries 
hence our descendants find themselves endowed with the power 
and virtue of God as we now conceive Him, we may be sure that, 
instead of touching Heaven with their heads, they will find it 
even farther above us than do we. Man’s knowledge increases 
and his ideal changes, yet we must believe that in God there is no 
change. Hence it follows that God and man’s ideal are not the 
same, but only seem to be the same. 

An illustration of what has been said may be found in the 
ideal of the Hebrews and their conception of God. It is hard to 
define what was the Hebrew ideal under the Judges or the early 
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Kings, both because to define precisely anything so elusive as an 
ideal is impossible, and also because the early Hebrew documents 
and traditions have been altered by their later editors. Yet, if 
we try to imagine the ideal of a Greek or a Buddhist, we may get 
by comparison some satisfactory notion of the Hebrew ideal. It 
differed from the Greek in being simpler and more concentrated. 
Doubtless the Greek was patriotic and desired that his city or 
his tribe should prevail and excel; but with him the tribal and 
patriotic ideal had to accommodate itself to an ideal of beauty 
and an ideal of sensuous, if not of sensual, gratification. The 
Hebrew may have recognized beauty, and may have been in fact 
quite as sensual as the Greek, but zsthetics and sensuality had 
little share in his ideal. Faithfulness, and not love or beauty or 
any feminine charm, is the characteristic of even the heroines of 
the Old Testament, alike of the valiant Deborah, the zealous 
Esther and the gentle Ruth. The late Book of Canticles is the 
exception that proves the rule; it is so different in spirit from 
the rest of the Old Testament that for centuries its plain mean- 
ing has been unwittingly perverted into conformity with its sur- 
roundings. The Hebrew ideal was not simpler than the Bud- 
dhist, but it was much more strenuous. The Hebrew believed in 
the excellence of life and action, the Buddhist in the essential 
evil of action and in the excellence of passive contemplation. 
From these different ideals came different conceptions of God. 
The liberal many-sided Greek conceived numberless gods, the 
Buddhist took to Pantheism, the Hebrew gave himself to the 
strenuous worship of his national and yet personal Yahweh. At 
first he did not deny the reality of the gods of the neighboring 
tribes, but he destroyed their worship or he ignored them, know- 
ing that for himself Yahweh was the one God, beside whom 
there was none else, and faithfulness to whom was his sole duty. 

If faithfulness to Yahweh was the Hebrew’s ideal and duty, 
that must be because Yahweh himself, the expression of the 
national ideal, was mindful of his covenant. The time came 
when the Hebrews were destroyed before their enemies, and had 
to ask themselves how this came about. One party to the cove- 
nant had failed: either Yahweh was weak or fickle, or his chosen 
people had disobeyed his ordinances. 

There must have been individuals to throw the blame upon 
Yahweh, but the ideal which he represented kept its place, and 
the people took the blame to themselves. The worship of Yah- 
weh may have been founded in national success, but it was pro- 
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foundly intensified by national disaster and ruin. The prophets 
speak of Yahweh’s fidelity to the Hebrew people, and of Hebrew 
ingratitude and idolatry. It is the persistent fidelity of the He- 
brews to Yahweh, at a time when Yahweh had apparently de- 
serted them, which to us seems marvelous. He was regarded as 
omnipotent and righteous, justly jealous of the harlotry of his 
spouse. In order, however, for Yahweh and the national ideal to 
have any value, the estrangement between him and his people 
could not be treated as permanent. Accordingly he “ repents him 
of the evil,” and in promising forgiveness appears for the moment 
to be fickle ; but soon his prophetic spokesman rejects the idea 
that Yahweh can be capricious even in his mercy, and dimly 
groping toward the belief that love is greater than justice, Hosea 
says in the name of Yahweh, “ Mine heart is turned within me, 
my compassions are kindled together. I will not execute the 
fierceness of mine anger, I will not return to destroy Ephraim, 
for I am God and not man.” 

The Hebrews had come in contact with foreign nations, and 
had to ask what was the relation of Yahweh and of their ideal to 
men who were not Hebrews. Either he ruled them or his power 
was limited. The question, which could be passed over while the 
Hebrews were usually victorious, had now at length to be an- 
swered. Men ready to believe that utter ruin was the just pun- 
ishment of their own offenses, and yet a punishment out of which 
a remnant was to come saved and purified, had little difficulty in 
accounting for their enemies’ prosperity. Other gods were now 
regarded as mere stocks and stones, and other tribes as Yahweh’s 
instruments, even though unconscious and unwilling, to bring his 
people back to their senses and their duty. Real monotheism was 
thus established. 

After the overthrow of the Babylonian empire by the Persians, 
friendly relations were formed between the Hebrews and their 
conquerors. Cyrus was considered something more than the 
passive instrument of Yahweh: he became his servant, worthy of 
commendation ; he was considered to worship Yahweh, though 
he might be a nonconformist like Naaman. Lastly, as worship 
and the ideal of character became spiritualized, the demand for 
conformity became less and less exacting, and the last of the 
prophets, if the revisers are right, recognized under strange forms 
the worship of Yahweh. “ From the rising of the sun even unto 
the going down of the same, my name is great among the Gen- 
tiles ; and in every place incense is offered unto my name and a 
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pure offering: for my name is great among the Gentiles, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” 

Doubtless the Hebrew ritual was developing during this period, 
but the service of a God whose attributes are justice and mercy 
cannot be merely ritual. I have not the knowledge necessary to 
describe the development of the worship of Yahweh with any 
completeness; I have only tried to illustrate the relation between 
that worship and the growth of the Hebrew ideal. 

Another illustration of quite a different sort may give further 
explanation. Humility is a virtue highly commended in the 
Bible and elsewhere. The cause of much humility is the fear 
which makes the subject of an Eastern despot feign poverty and 
misery, lest his lord, envious of his prosperity, shall strip him of 
the goods which he has foolishly displayed. So aman dares not 
openly take credit for his own skill, lest God, angry with his 
presumption, shall bring his skill to naught. Thus humility is 
often associated with cowardice, courage with pride. The idea of 
God implied by humility like this is certainly not a very lofty 
human ideal. 

Yet a true idea of God, a noble human ideal, is possible only 
to the humble. Pride is the satisfaction reached by attaining 
the ideal, and an ideal attained is necessarily unworthy. A man 
satisfied with what he is become has reached the lowest degrada- 
tion, where improvement is quite hopeless, because it is umimagi- 
nable. Right humility consists, then, not in thinking meanly of 
what one is, but in thinking nobly of what one ought to be, — not 
in depreciating man, but in exalting God. 

Again, we say in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Forgive us our debts as 
we forgive our debtors.”” These words have often expressed the 
hope that God will relieve us from the consequences of our wrong- 
doing, because we have relieved others from their obligations to 
us. A man who had done or was about to do a wicked deed, or 
stood in fear of immediate death, sought to offset against his debts 
to God the obligations due himself forgiven by him to other miser- 
able sinners. Thus Louis XI., in the passion of remorseful fear, 
once released from prison four hundred criminals belonging to 
one city, in the confident expectation, although no one of them 
might be so great an offender as himself, yet that the added 
crimes of the whole four hundred thus forgiven might balance his 
own sins at the judgment-seat of God. The king’s ideal, his 
idea of God, was not a noble one. 

The fault is not in the prayer. Love is the highest of all 
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ideals, and we cannot love unless we forgive. “Ye have heard 
that it hath been said,” Christ told the multitude, “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, 
love your enemfes, bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you; that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in Heaven, for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” 
The forgiveness of those that trespass against us, then, is our 
duty, because in so doing we seek to fulfill our ideal of love as 
children of our Heavenly Father. Only by fulfilling that ideal 
do we make ourselves fit to receive that mysterious gift of the for- 
giveness of God, so much longed for by men sinning yet repent- 
ant. We do not barter our forgiveness against God’s. Even 
men forgive a forgiving man, not by way of barter, but because 
his nature is such that they cannot remain angry with him. His 
love has conquered their wrath. 

I have tried to illustrate the relation between man’s ideal and 
his conception of God. Though God’s attributes, as we conceive 
them, are the perfection of qualities which we call human, yet we 
do not find, at least in the West, that man expects or even desires 
to become God. Man desires, doubtless, to realize his ideal, but 
this statement has two terms,—man and realization. It is not 
enough that the ideal should somehow be realized ; this must be 
done by the individual man. That man should seek to become 
God, therefore, seems to him to involve a contradiction in terms. 
He cannot wish to lose his individuality or personality, because 
the loss would involve the complete extinction of that which is 
truly himself, the destruction of that which ought to be perfected. 
If a man’s essence is his personality, and if man’s perfection is 
desirable, the extinction of his personality implied in Pantheism 
must be undesirable. 

In the West, then, man sees his ideal in God, and yet, in the 
last resort, cannot even hope to become God, that is, to realize 
his ideal. An ideal, the realization of which is not to be desired, 
is a contradiction quite as explicit as that between Pantheism and 
the worth of personality. It seems, then, that man is left to one 
of two contradictions. If he would realize his ideal and so be- 
come God, he must submit to his own extinction, and thus fail of 
realizing anything in himself; or, if he would avoid extinction 
and thus realize something in himself, he must give up even the 
hope of fully realizing that best and highest good which alone 
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can give him perfect satisfaction. Speaking generally, the East 
has embraced the first of these contradictions, and has endeavored 
to make its belief logical by denying that the personality which 
is extinguished by absorption into God is essential to man’s being. 
The Oriental asserts that personality is one of man’s undesirable 
attributes, and so he maintains that the essence of man is really 
perfected by losing its personality in becoming an impersonal 
God. The West, to which personality is the stubbornest of all 
facts, has embraced the second contradiction, and, while striving 
to be like its transcendent personal God, has not desired absorp- 
tion into his personality. 

Bearing in mind these tendencies, which are common to all 
mankind and affect all religions, let us return to the Hebrews- 
They did not conceive the relation between man and God in any 
philosophic way. God was the sovereign, immeasurably tran- 
scendent; man was made in His image, indeed, and was to seek 
His likeness, but the notion that the individual was consciously 
to take God as his model was almost as far removed from He- 
brew thought as the pantheistic notion that man’s end was absorp- 
tion into the divine being. Indeed, the Hebrew religion, as we 
know, was singularly incurious regarding the final fate of indi- 
vidual man, and to some extent substituted national immortality 
for personal. 

Under these circumstances, Jesus taught and lived among the 
Hebrews, and his gospel was preached by his disciples to the 
other peoples of the Mediterranean. Almost at once, some of 
these began to speculate upon his relation to God and upon 
theirs. 

What was his own theory and the intent of his teaching I do 
not propose to consider here, but only the theories of his fol- 
lowers. These conditions were present: God, man’s ideal, though 
still unattainable, was brought nearer to man by the life and 
teaching of a remarkable personality ; intense intellectual curios- 
ity was aroused concerning God and man and Jesus Christ, their 
nature and relation; while Pantheism, as an explanation of the 
mystery, was excluded from consideration. From these condi- 
tions naturally and inevitably, as it seems to me, results the doc- 
trine or theory or mystery of the Incarnation. This doctrine has 
been so much added to, as by the doctrine of the Atonement; so 
much overlaid, as by the doctrine of the Trinity; so much ob- 
secured, as by the discussion of New Testament history, that I 
think we hardly realize what the Incarnation means in its sim- 
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plicity. It is the declaration that, theoretically at least, man is 
perfectible, that God and man can coexist in the same being. 
God, the unconscious ideal of the Hebrew, became in Christ the 
conscious ideal of the Christian and so became his model. 

It is plain that the doctrine of the Incarnation does not offer a 
complete solution of the problem of God’s relation to man; rather 
does it state the problem in simpler terms. Christ, though a 
man, is also God. Man is to take Christ for his model. Yet 
man is not to hope, like Christ, to become God. The world is 
full of mysteries and of contradictions, and the best we can hope 
to do is to state these in their simplest terms. An age manifests 
its intellectual improvement over the age which precedes it, not 
by solving its hardest problems, but by finding simpler terms in 
which to state them. 

To the Christian world, Christ became the realized ideal, —a 
man who should be followed, imitated, taken for a model. The 
Imitatio Christi could hardly have been entitled Jmitatio Dei 
without blasphemy, and yet, unless Christ be God, he can hardly 
be a perfect exemplar. However imperfectly followed, that he 
has been the model of civilized man for more than fifteen centu- 
ries cannot be denied. The field of his influence was extended 
from the little towns of Palestine to include Athens and Alex- 
andria and Rome. Christ realized the ideal of artists and phi- 
losophers and statesmen, as he had realized that of peasants and 
religious enthusiasts. Then civilization seemed to perish in one 
long-drawn-out catastrophe, and fierce, unlettered tribesmen, un- 
familiar alike with Hebrew religion and Greek metaphysics and 
Roman law, swept over Europe. Christ became their ideal, in 
some cases before they had felt other influences of civilization. 
The Middle Ages succeeded the Dark Ages, and were followed 
by the Renaissance and the Reformation. St. Francis and Luther 
and Loyola confessed Christ as their model, and gave their lives 
to his service. 

It has been said that men’s ideas of Christ soon became 
strangely distorted, and that the being they tried to follow was 
not the Christ of history. Had he appeared the same to all men, 
to the Greek as to the Hebrew, to the Goth as to the Roman, it 
is certain that Christianity would have been confined to some one 
race. The ideals of St. Paul and of St. John the Evangelist, of 
Arius and of Athanasius, of Gregory the Great and of Bede, 
of Hildebrand and of St. Francis, of Calvin and of Servetus, of 
John Knox and of Archbishop Laud, of St. Francis Xavier and 
of the Apostle Eliot, of Jonathan Edwards and of Channing, 
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differed greatly. To them all Christ’s attributes did not seem 
the same, but he did realize their several ideals, which would have 
been impossible had he appeared to a valiant patriot only as a 
peace-loving peasant, to a great statesman only as a zealous mis- 
sionary, to an ascetic merely as one who came eating and drink- 
ing, to a religious zealot simply as an unprejudiced searcher after 
truth. Even though it be true that some of these men justified 
their wrong-doing by the supposed example of Christ, as earlier 
Hebrews justified their blood-thirstiness by the command of Yah- 
weh, this ought not to surprise us. If Christ realized the ideal 
of the best men of a given age, he was to them God incarnate, 
though that ideal to our later vision seems imperfect. Imperfect 
knowledge of God implies imperfect appreciation of his manifes- 
tation in the flesh. 

What, then, are we to think of the future of Christianity ? 
The question cannot be answered directly, but it may perhaps be 
stated in simpler terms. The persistence of Christianity means 
the persistence of Christ as the ideal of mankind. So long as he 
is to us the perfection of humanity, God present in the flesh, so 
long Christianity must endure, whatever be thought or believed 
of his birth, death, resurrection and miracles. If, however, he 
becomes to us merely a teacher of truth and error, — the former 
considerably preponderating —and an example —of much good 
and some little evil— we may still call ourselves Christians, as 
men have called themselves Wesleyans or Benedictines, but Chris- 
tianity, as the word has been used for eighteen hundred years, has 
ceased to be. 

If Christ satisfies our own ideal, we need not be troubled be- 
cause in time past he has also satisfied an ideal which we believe 
ourselves to have outgrown. If Christ does not satisfy our ideal 
to-day, I fail to see that his relation to our ancestors can make us 
Christians. 

How completely Christ realizes the ideal of the present and 
will realize the ideal of the future cannot be discussed here, but 
this may be said. Our ideal differs considerably from that of 
fifty years ago, but it may be doubted if the difference between 
ourselves and our grandfathers is any greater than that, for exam- 
ple, between such Christians as St. Simeon Stylites and M. Pas- 
teur, between Clovis and a consistent Quaker. 

In affirming that man’s conception of God, being the equiv- 
alent of man’s ideal, must change from age to age, it may be said 
that we are confessing agnosticism, our ignorance concerning 
God’s real nature. The criticism has foundation. It has been 
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shown that our knowledge or conception of God, in thought and 
in word, is limited by human thought and speech. Either this 
knowledge or conception, limited as it is, is complete or it is 
not. If it is complete, if our conception of God is final, then He is 
in ‘truth only a magnified man, whom future generations of men 
may outstrip, as we human beings have already surpassed both 
the power and the goodness of the very gods of a savage tribe. 
This is anthropomorphism in its objectionable form. If, on the 
other hand, our knowledge or conception of God be incomplete, — 
if God is no magnified man in reality, but only appears to us to 
be one because of our own limitations, — then, in a sense, we are 
agnostics, whether we like to be called so or not. As in every 
earlier religious belief we now find mingled truth and error, indis- 
tinguishable by those who held the belief, so we may be sure that 
future ages will find truth and error mingled in our beliefs and 
conceptions. This relativity of knowledge, just as true in astron- 
omy as in religion, should make us modest, but should neither 
shame nor discourage us. Let us frankly acknowledge our limi- 
tations. We need not be afraid to confess ourselves children, or 
to think and speak of God as if He were really related to us as a 
father. The language of little children about God does not sound 
more naive to us than our language will sound to some future 
generation, however hard we may try to avoid a naive anthro- 
pomorphism by the vagueness of our expressions. God is that 
which is good, not that which is vague. We do not get our best 
conception of Him by emptying it of everything human and in- 
telligible, but rather by filling it with everything we can imagine 
which to us seems purely good. 

Some few things we know, though our knowledge be only rela- 
tive. The belief in God will persist so long as man has an ideal. 
If at any time man shall become perfectly satisfied with himself 
as he is, conceiving nothing more desirable, — for him God will 
cease to exist so long as his satisfaction continues. So long as 
personality is ultimately desirable, our God will be to us a per- 
son ; Pantheism is merely the assertion of the ultimate worthless- 
ness of personality. And as we can know God only as the ideal 
of man, so we can know Heaven only as the ideal condition in 
which man is to exist. More than that we cannot know concern- 
ing it. It is that which is good for us to inhabit and to possess, 
so far as habitation and possession are suitable figures of speech. 
In Heaven, it may be, we shall know God as He is, face to face. 


Francis C. LOWELL. 
Boston, Mass. 
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DANTE ROSSETTI AS A RELIGIOUS ARTIST. 


PROBABLY no group of English painters has ever excited so 
much discussion, or been so frequently misunderstood and misrep- 
resented, both by those who exalt and by those who disparage its 
work, as the group known by the unfortunate and ugly term, 
“ Preraphaelite.” The term itself is doubtless responsible for 
much of the misconception. 

The movement is one of the most interesting and in many re- 
spects one of the most important of modern art, — certainly of 
English art; and in these days, when the shallow ery, “ Art for 
art’s sake,” is so frequently raised, it would be well if the “ Pre- 
raphaelites ” were better known and better understood. Their 
protest, in its essentials, is hardly less needed now than it was 
fifty years ago, and the study of their work might be a wholesome 
antidote to the triviality of much at the present moment that 
passes current as art. It is one commonplace of much recent 
art criticism that the business of the artist is to paint, not to 
preach. Mere workmanlike precision and facility of handling is 
often regarded as paramount, and at most it is admitted that the 
concern of the painter is with beauty of form and color and light, 
and that if he gives us these we are not to quarrel with him be- 
cause his subject or his conception is trivial, or mean, or vulgar, 
or degrading. The excellence of a picture is made to consist 
wholly in its technical qualities. So far from being considered a 
means to an end, technical excellence is regarded by these critics 
as a sufficient end in itself. 

Against all such criticism, and against the character of the 
works which such a doctrine encourages and tends to produce, the 
best work of the Preraphaelites is a standing protest. We can 
hardly study the paintings of the greatest men of the school, of 
Rossetti or of Holman Hunt, without being brought face to face 
with the question so often discussed: the relation of art to the 
higher life, — of art to religion. This is a question which is 
not likely to be settled by argument. How far the views of Mr. 
Ruskin are right ; how far those of this latter-day school of criti- 
cism, which owes its existence in part to a reaction against his 
somewhat extreme views, and which shuts out the world of imagi- 
nation with the small coin of technique, — will be determined less 
by ap examination of arguments than by study of pictures them- 
selves, and of their effect on our minds. We may well, however, 
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question how far any high degree of beauty in form or color is 
compatible with vulgarity or even triviality of subject, and may 
consider whether a principle of criticism which is to obtain in 
one of the arts must not logically be applicable to all. We de- 
mand of any work of literature something more than mere per- 
fection of form; we rank it as it appeals to higher or lower 
elements in our nature: we judge of a poem not merely or chiefly 
by its technical excellence but according to the quality of the 
thought to which it gives utterance; we give it high place as it 
tends to elevate, or sets vibrating in our souls some chord of our 
nobler nature. May we not demand the same of painting? must 
we not apply to it the same high canons of criticism that are all 
but universally applied to literature ? 

If technical excellence, if even mere beauty of form and color, 
were all that painting had to give, it would be comparatively a 
matter of secondary moment; it would become, what some have 
tried to make it, a concern only of the initiated few, an esoteric 
cult, having very little real relation with life. Yet it is in pro- 
portion to the intimacy of relation between the art of any period 
and what is best in the life of the times, and in proportion to the 
nobility of that life itself, that the art is higher or lower. The 
greatest art always has this vital quality which it draws in subtle 
ways from the great life-currents of the time. It is always liv- 
ing, always earnest and sincere. Technical processes, however, 
whether in literature or in painting, are the means by which 
noble thought and feeling find expression. The thought which 
is arrested in imperfect or halting words fails to reach us: the 
feeling inadequately expressed fails to move us. The technical 
qualities, then, are the necessary means to the higher end, and do 
in themselves give that pleasure we have in the contemplation of 
anything well done. Indeed, the delight that may be received 
from subtle harmonies of form and color is so intimately asso- 
ciated with the higher impulse that has created them, that it is 
often difficult to dissociate technical qualities from underlying 
thought. 

Moreover, the impressions that are receivable through painting 
are in many respects so different from those that are conveyed by 
literature that it is difficult, often impossible, to give in terms of 
language the deeper meaning of a picture. It is often a some- 
thing so subtle, so intangible, that it seems to vanish when the 
attempt is made to express it in words. Who, for instance, shall 
undertake to describe Leonardo’s Christ, or discuss the meaning 
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of his Monna Lisa? This fact, and the further one that so many 
people are appealed to merely by the obvious subject of a pic- 
ture, and that what may be called the literary element has to the 
detriment of art been so large in much recent painting, have 
given whatever justification those have had who insist so ex- 
clusively on the technical view. It is of course true that the 
teaching of any art must concern itself with technical considera- 
tions mainly. Here they are rightly paramount. The quality of 
character that produces noble art may be cultivated indeed, but 
cannot be produced, by instruction. This fact also may, by a 
confusion of thought, have seemed to justify the superficial view 
to which objection has here been made. There are also degrees 
and kinds of technical excellence, lower and higher, more or less 
necessary to the adequate development of the higher qualities of 
art. Facility, economy and certainty of handling, even freedom 
and accuracy in the delineation of the external facts of nature, 
are by no means always necessary to a very high development of 
the nobler qualities. Witness, for instance, the works of Giotto, 
Memmi and other early Italian painters. The highest technical 
qualities, on the other hand, — beauty of design, rhythm of line, 
harmony of color, — which exist in these works and are lacking in 
so many modern paintings possessing the more obvious and lower 
technical qualities, — these are necessary to true art. It is a note- 
worthy fact that, in the history of art hitherto, so long as the 
mind of the painter was engrossed with the thought and feeling 
to be expressed, and technical attainment — eagerly sought after 
as a means to the expression of the thought — was imperfect 
but gradually improving, the art has had noble quality. But 
when finally the point is reached in which technical perfection 
seems attained, the painters give themselves to the too exclusive 
study of technical qualities, seeking these for their own sake : the 
thought becomes secondary and the art declines. The technical 
power itself, after a moment of supreme attainment, degenerates 
into mannerism and artificiality and is lost. The whole history 
of art proves, if it proves anything, that, without the higher im- 
pulse, beauty of form and color tend to disappear. 

Such was the course of the art of painting in Italy from Cima- 
bue to Raphael. It isa period of constantly increasing technical 
power, and is characterized especially by a sincerity, earnestness 
and vitality which, even in its last phases, ennobles the graceful 
posturing of a Perugino. With Raphael and his great contem- 
poraries, the technical power is at its height; but already, espe- 
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cially in his later work, we feel painfully the conscious posing, 
the artificiality, which in his pupils quickly degenerates into aca- 
demic formalism. Even so mighty a genius as Michelangelo is 
more and more engrossed by merely external expression of power 
which in the hands of his followers is exaggerated into most ex- 
travagant and theatrical tours-de-foree. As Jacob Burckhardt, 
the great German critic, says: “It may be maintained that after 
Raphael’s death not a single composition was produced in which 
there was perfect harmony between form and subject.”” The love 
of pompous and superficial display among the patrons of art in 
Italy after Raphael’s time, and the readiness of the painters to 
furnish what was desired of them, set the fashion for Europe. At 
points and apart from the debased Italian influence, splendid art 
was still produced ; but even a Rubens was content to cover vast 
fields of canvas with the bombastic glorification of a Marie de 
Medici. 

The vapid artificiality which largely characterized English art 
and artistic ideals at the beginning of this century is even now 
not altogether easy to realize. Though much of it still subsists 
under the protecting wing of the Academy, its commonplaceness 
has taken other forms, and has been in spite of itself modified by 
the Preraphaelite and Naturalist movements. The ideals culti- 
vated by the academies at this time were those of the debased 
period following Raphael. Raphael himself was put forward as 
the one standard, but the superficial qualities of his work were 
the most admired. The principles inculcated were not in fact 
those which had made Raphael great, but were those of the arti- 
ficial and theatrical art which followed him, and for which, it 
cannot be denied, he was in large part responsible. What was 
desired was, not to express any genuine thought or feeling, or 
to note beauties of nature which had strongly appealed to the 
painter, but to produce compositions after the manner of Ra- 
phael, — paintings in “ the grand style” that poor Haydon talked 
so much about. The painters, in short, were concerned, not with 
anything they themselves felt or were moved by, but merely with 
the imitation of the style of supposedly great painters of another 
age. With little exception this sham classicism was tempered 
only by the trivially commonplace, and both were supported by 
the all-powerful Royal Academy. The pictures of this time, with 
rare exceptions, as Burckhardt says of the work of the mannerists 
who succeeded Raphael, “are seen only to be forgotten ; for what 


has not been felt (in the creating) cannot be afterward felt (in 
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the contemplation), and impresses itself only with difficulty on 
the memory.” There was indeed no sincerity, no genuine expres- 
sion of deep feeling, no real seeking for truth or beauty. The 
dry bones of this dead art, masquerading in worn-out garments, 
were first shaken by the work of Turner and of Constable in 
landscape. But not until the advent of the Preraphaelites was 
there any vital change in the treatment of subjects directly con- 
cerned with humanity. 

We need to appreciate the apparent hopelessness of this degen- 
erate art, which had led Constable in 1821 to prophesy, “ In 
thirty years English art will have ceased to exist,” in order to 
make due allowance for the undoubted narrowness and to appre- 
ciate the boldness — unrealized perhaps by the movers themselves 
—of the three young men who in 1848 dared to arise in earnest 
protest against the pompous, theatrical, meaningless or trivial 
work of their day, entrenched as it was in the prestige and dig- 
nity of the Academy. 

These three young men, as is well known, were John Everett 
Millais (the late president of the Royal Academy, against which 
he then joined in revolt), who was only nineteen ; Gabriel Charles 
Dante Rossetti (since usually known as Dante Gabriel Rossetti), 
who was twenty; and William Holman Hunt, who was twenty- 
one. Of the three, Millais, who very soon proved renegade to 
the new faith (if so we may call it), was the most superficial and 
the most popular; Holman Hunt has been, perhaps, the best 
known of the stricter Preraphaelites ; but Dante Rossetti, if not 
then, has been since the most really influential. Ruskin says of 
him: “I believe Rossetti’s name should be placed first on the 
list of men who have raised and changed the spirit of modern 
art, — raised in absolute attainment, changed in the direction of 
temper.” 

Dante Rossetti, the son of Italian parents living in London, 
early showed more than the ordinary childish interest in drawing. 
His brother says that he “ cannot remember any date at which it . 
was not understood in the family that ‘Gabriel meant to be a 
painter.’”” But although he was fond of drawing, and, it seems, 
his brother also, it does not appear that there was anything in 
these childish essays so remarkable as to presage in the least his 
future greatness, and indeed he never attained to facility as a 
draughtsman. After schooldays, spent for the most part in the 
preparatory department of King’s College, London, he entered 
in 1842, being then fourteen years old, the drawing academy of 
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Mr. F. S. Cary, a son of the Rev. H. F. Cary, the translator of 
Dante. Here, with more or less of impatience and indifference, 
he spent four years in the conventional drill of drawing from 
the antique and the skeleton. “In July, 1846, having sent in 
the requisite probation drawings, he was admitted a student in 
the antique school of the Royal Academy.” But to Rossetti the 
tedium of this monotonous drudgery was peculiarly irksome. His 
brother reports that he once said: “ As soon as a thing is im- 
posed on me as an obligation, my aptitude for doing it is gone. 
What I ought to do is what I can’t do.” Commenting further 
on his “ indifference and laxity” at this time, William Rossetti 
declares: “ He liked to do what he himself chose, and, even if he 
did what some one else prescribed, he liked to do that more or 
less in his own way.” A fellow-pupil, Mr. F. G. Stephens, tes- 
tifies that he worked intermittently, and as if without a serious 
purpose to profit by it to the utmost. It may be surmised that 
this “indifference and laxity,” this impatience and this failure to 
show sufficient diligence to obtain promptly a promotion to the 
life school, were due in part, however, to Rossetti’s want of sym- 
pathy with the shallow artistic ideals with which he found himself 
surrounded, and to his doubt as to the value of the final training 
to which all this was an introduction. 

Holman Hunt entered the Academy school about the same time, 
and the incident that first brought them to something more than 
a mere nodding acquaintance was the common impulse that led 
both to the study of the casts of Lorenzo Ghiberti’s great gates 
of the Florentine baptistery. Rossetti at this period devoted a 
great deal of time to poetry, and even hesitated as to whether he 
should not turn altogether from painting and devote himself to 
literature. ‘The Blessed Damozel” was written in 1847, less 
than a year after his entering the Academy school, and several 
other of his important poems are of about the same date. In 
March, 1848, his impatience to begin the actual work of painting, 
his dislike of the drudgery of the Academy and his admiration of 
a work of Ford Madox Brown which he had seen, led him to 
write the curious letter to that painter asking to be admitted as 
his pupil. “He thus commenced,” according to his brother's 
statement, “the most intimate friendship of his life.” Brown 
was about seven years Rossetti’s senior, and was already produ- 
cing paintings of a sincerity and conscientiousness that pointed in 
the direction of so-called Preraphaelitism. But even some of the 
exercises at which Madox Brown set him seemed irksome to this 
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youth, ever impatient of the toilsome drudgery which is necessary 
to the making of an accomplished draughtsman. He was inclined 
to rebel against the painting of certain pickle-jars or bottles, 
useful studies in still-life which were not to his taste. Coming 
about this time into more intimate relationship with Hunt, 
partly through a sketching society of which both he and Hunt 
as well as Millais were members, but more through his admi- 
ration of Hunt’s earliest exhibited pictures, “* Woodstock” and 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,” he appealed from Brown to Hunt 
about the pickle-jars. The latter, with singular tact and with an 
evident knowledge of Rossetti’s temperament, encouraged him to 
undertake at once some composition for a painting of his own, 
and to begin work with studies for the still-life which might 
naturally form a part of the intended painting. The subject 
selected seems to have been (it is not entirely certain) the scene 
of “ Gretchen in Church” from “ Faust,” then recently contrib- 
uted to the sketching society. Rossetti, impatient to begin work 
at once as a painter, took eagerly to Hunt’s suggestion, and the 
two joined in taking a studio together. Thus began that intimate 
fellowship which was to be so fruitful in its results. How well 
at this time Rossetti could draw, when he had a subject that 
appealed to him, is evident from the wonderfully delicate and 
beautiful pencil-drawing of this year —a portrait of his grand- 
father, Gaetano Polidori — which William Rossetti publishes in 
his memoir of his brother. 

The intimacy with Hunt soon led to a friendship with the bril- 
liant Millais, already, young as he was, an exhibiting painter 
who had worked his way through the Academy schools.. The 
circumstance which at last brought to a focus the hitherto some- 
what vague ideals of the three friends was the studying together, 
one night at Millais’ house, a book of engravings of the frescoes 
in the Campo Santo at Pisa. The enthusiasm of that evening led 
directly to the formation of the “ Preraphaelite Brotherhood.” 
That the direct influence of Madox Brown upon the trio, espe- 
cially upon Rossetti, and the fact that Hunt was familiar with the 
first volume of Ruskin’s “ Modern Painters” (then recently pub- 
lished), counted for much in this movement, we can hardly doubt. 
But Ruskin came into no direct connection with the “ Preraphael- 
ites,” and took no public notice of their work until three years 
later, and it was not until 1854 that Mr. Ruskin was at the pains 
to make Rossetti’s acquaintance. The name “ Preraphaelite,” 
according to Hunt, was “ first used as a term of contempt by our 
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enemies,” and seems to have been adopted as the chief word in 
the title of the new society, partly from a spirit of defiance, partly 
because the revolutionists felt that it did to a certain extent indi- 
cate their aims, but certainly with little or no idea that it would 
come to be applied to designate them and their followers as a 
school of painters. Their aim was not, however, as has been so 
often supposed, to revive medieval traditions, still less to imitate 
the external characteristics of the work of medieval painters. 
They were very far from any wish to fall into the very errors 
against which they were rebelling, merely substituting the paint- 
ers before Raphael for Raphael. But in what little they had 
seen of the work of these earlier masters, they felt a sincerity, an 
earnestness, a conscientious desire for the expression of truth, a 
directness and simplicity, which were the very qualities needed 
for the revivification of art. These qualities they sought to em- 
body in their own work, not to imitate any manner. 

If one were asked to name the most important characteristics 
of the Preraphaelite movement, the reply would have to be, sin- 
cerity and earnestness in the expression of thought and feeling, 
and conscientious and painstaking accuracy as the means to that 
expression. The Preraphaelites have been so much misunder- 
stood, and the imputation of medievalism has been so frequent, 
that it may be worth while to quote the statements of some of 
the movers themselves as to their aims. Thus Holman Hunt 
writes: “It may be seen that we were never, what often we have 
been called, ‘ Realists.’ I think the art would have ceased to have 
the slightest interest for any one of the three painters concerned 
had the object been only to make a representation, elaborate or un- 
elaborate, of a fact in nature.” ‘In agreeing to use the utmost 
elaboration in painting our first pictures, we never meant more 
than that the practice was essential for training the eye and the 
hand of the young artist. We should never have admitted that 
the relinquishment of this habit of work by a matured painter 
would make him less of a Preraphaelite.” Perhaps the Prera- 
phaelite creed has been best stated in brief form by Mr. William 
Rossetti, who, having been secretary of the “ Preraphaelite Bro- 
therhood,” is entitled to speak with authority, though he was a 
lay brother of the fraternity. Their aim was to be, he says, “ se- 
rious and elevated invention of subject, along with earnest scru- 
tiny of visible facts and an earnest endeavor to present them 
veraciously and exactly. . . . They saw in the Italian painters 
from Giotto to Leonardo ... a manifest emotional sincerity 
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expressed sometimes in a lofty and solemn way, and sometimes 
with a candid naiveté; they saw strong evidences of grace, deco- 
rative charm, observation and definition of certain appearances 
of nature, and patient and loving but not mechanical labor. 
. . . It was with this feeling, and obviously not with any idea 
of imitating any painters who had preceded Raphael, that the 
youths adopted as a designation, instead of repelling as an in- 
sinuation, the word ‘ Preraphaelite.’” Again, even more defi- 
nitely, he states the “bond of union” to have been “ really and 
simply this: 1. To have genuine ideas to express; 2. To study 
Nature attentively, so as to know how to express them; 3. To 
sympathize with what is direct and serious and heartfelt in pre- 
vious art, to the exclusion of what is conventional and self-parad- 
ing and learned by rote.” F. G. Stephens (whom in 1879 Ros- 
setti speaks of as “dear, stanch Stephens, one of my oldest and 
best friends,” also of the Brotherhood, and in those days studying 
as a painter, but who, like William Rossetti, became an art critic) 
thus speaks in his monograph on Dante Rossetti in describing 
the formation of the “ Brotherhood,” which he aptly calls “a 
League of Sincerity:” ‘There was no intention of following, 
much less of copying, the modes and moods of the artists who 
preceded Raphael, nor rejecting anything which had been at- 
tained in art’s service since the days of that Prince of Painters. 
Each friend was to work in his own way.” 

Rossetti himself in his later days became somewhat impatient of 
the term Preraphaelite. In 1880 he said to his friend, Mr. Hall 
Caine, “ As for all the prattle about Preraphaelitism, I confess to 
you I am weary of it, and long have been. Why should we go 
on talking about the visionary vanities of half a dozen boys? 
What you call the movement was serious enough, but the band- 
ing together under that title was all a joke.” To a lady inquir- 
ing whether he was the Preraphaelite Rossetti, he replied : 
“ Madam, I am not an ‘ite’ of any kind; I am only a painter.” 
This later view of Rossetti, at a time when, from one cause or 
another, he had drifted apart from his early associates, and felt 
an impatience not only at the absurdity of the term, but also at 
being identified with what was currently regarded as Prerapha- 
elitism, must be taken as qualifying his late definition of Prera- 
phaelitism itself, which, as will be seen, is not altogether consistent 
with some of the statements of other P. R. B.’s above quoted, 
noticeably with that of Hunt. This impatience was also, doubt- 
less, in part due to his recollection of the narrowness, not to say 
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crudity of view, which characterized those early days of youthful 
enthusiasm, and which even then was gently satirized by his sister 
Christina. Writing in 1868 to M. Ernest Chesneau to disclaim 
the title of “chef de Ecole Préraphaélite,” he says: “ Far from 
being the leader of the school by priority or by merit, I can 
scarcely recognize myself as belonging to it, if the style of the 
little I have done in painting is compared with the works of the 
other painters called Preraphaelite. . . . The qualities of realism, 
emotional but extremely minute, which give the stamp to the style 
called Preraphaelite, are found chiefly in all the works of Hol- 
man Hunt, in most of those of Madox Brown, in several bits 
of Hughes, and in the admirable work of the youth of Millais. 
Comradeship rather than real similarity of style united my name 
with theirs in the days of enthusiasm of twenty years ago.” Of 
the painters whom Rossetti here names, Madox Brown and 
Hughes were never P. R. B.’s, though the former, as we have seen, 
was intimately connected with the movement in its origin, if in- 
deed he is not to be regarded as the real founder of the Prera- 
phaelite school, and he was essentially of it throughout his career. 
Actual members of the Brotherhood were, besides the original 
trio, only Woolner, the sculptor ; James Collinson, a painter ; Ste- 
phens, above mentioned ; William Rossetti and W. H. Deverall, 
who died young. None of these attained distinction as painters. 
The movement, however, gathered force, though the organization 
after two or three years gradually ceased to exist; at the same 
time its trend was modified under the more and more strongly 
dominating influence of Rossetti. Arthur Hughes, Inchbold, 
Charles Collins, Val. Prinsep, Spencer Stanhope, and others who 
worked and exhibited with Brown, Rossetti and Hunt, must be 
regarded as belonging to the same school, and they contributed 
more to the movement than any of the “ Brothers” themselves, 
save the great trio. Millais, after his election as Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1853, rapidly altered his manner, and ceased 
to have any influence on a school with which he can no longer be 
reckoned. Hunt continued with Madox Brown to adhere with 
strictness to the early methods, and developed along these lines 
in a manner entirely his own, His long absences in the East, to 
which we owe his finest paintings, account in large part, perhaps, 
for his comparatively slight influence in the later development of 
the school, with which the work of Burne Jones, clearly an out- 
growth of Rossetti’s later manner, directly connects itself. Burne 
Jones in turn strongly influenced the work of some of the men 
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above named. Rossetti met Jones, then a student at Oxford 
destined for the church, in 1856, and, recognizing the power of 
some pen-and-ink designs of his, advised him to become a painter. 
The friendship with Burne Jones, and with William Morris, which 
followed, led to the second most fruitful association of Rossetti’s 
life in the firm of William Morris and Company, of which Madox 
Brown was also a member. 

This brief glance at the growth of the Preraphaelite school 
may help to a more adequate appreciation of Rossetti’s own works 
by indicating their relation to other work of the time. It should 
make clear that we shall gain a truer insight into the school and 
its various developments by regarding the word “ Preraphaelite ” 
as a name that has cluag to the movement through the mere 
chance of its employment to designate the youthful organization 
of the P. R. B., and as a term without much appropriateness or 
significance in itself, except in so far as it be taken to mean a 
revival of that earnestness and sincerity of purpose and simpli- 
city, directness and conscientiousness of method, which, as we 
have seen, characterized the early Italian painters. Regarded in 
this way, we can employ it to designate the whole work of the 
school from the early paintings of Hunt, Millais and Rossetti to 
the subsequent developments in Rossetti’s later manner, and in- 
cluding the work of Burne Jones, and even that of G. F. Watts 
and Walter Crane. 

The seriousness, the even religious earnestness, of Rossetti’s 
purpose in his early days, is shown both in the choice of subject 
and in the treatmen' of the first pictures which he painted after 
the formation of iu Preraphaelite Brotherhood, which were also 
his first exhibited works. He chose for the subject of his first 
painting “The Girlhood of Mary Virgin.” In spite of imma- 
turities to be expected in a first essay, this really remarkable 
work shows many of the painter’s most distinctive characteristics : 
his earnestness, his awe-inspiring solemnity, his mysticism, his 
love of symbolism, his originality and freshness of conception, his 
power as a designer, as a colorist —all are here in greater or less 
degree. This is the one finished picture, perhaps, which might 
with any show of justice be objected to on the ground of medieval- 
ism. But whatever of direct imitation of medieval manner there 
may be is atoned for by the evident sincerity of the conception. 
It may be said here, once for all, that whatever of apparent affec- 
tation of archaism there seems to be now and again in Rossetti’s 
work after this earliest phase, especially in his larger composi- 
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tions where several figures occur, as in his “ Dante on the Anni- 
versary of Beatrice’s Death,” “ Paolo and Francesca,” or in some of 
the Arthurian subjects, is due — in whatever there be of stiffness 
— largely to the fact that he never became complete master as a 
draughtsman. His drawing in all his finished works is thorough, 
painstaking and wonderfully delicate, but it lacks the power that 
comes with facility. He could never draw rapidly and truly. This 
is evident in many of his studies. In the pen-drawing for his never- 
completed picture, “ Found,” this lack of mastery in draughts- 
manship is the more observable because he has here attempted 
action, a thing he rarely ventures on, and because the subject is 
modern and realistic. He was, moreover, always impatient of such 
matters as perspective (which he never had the perseverance to 
learn), or of any merely scientific truths which seemed to him to 
be unnecessary to the expression of his thought. ‘“ The fact is,” 
as his brother says, “he preferred the tone of mind which gov- 
erned the treatment of such elements of the subject in olden art. 
That they should convey their message in a suggestive way he 
thought fully requisite; that they should be rigorously realized 
by scientific rule or naturalistic presentment he did not care ; and 
if they usurped the place of the main idea, or of human emotion 
and expressional force, he wished them well away.” Such medie- 
valism as there was in the “ Girlhood of Mary Virgin ” was unfa- 
vorably regarded by Rossetti himself but a few years later ; for 
in. 1851 we find him referring directly to this picture in a letter 
to his brother, apropos of an article on Preraphaelitism which the 
latter had written. “wish too . . . that you would not attempt 
to defend my medievalisms, which were absurd, but rather say 
that there was enough good in the works to give assurance that 
these were merely superficial.” It is interesting to note that in 
1864, when this picture came back into his hands for reframing, 
he spoke of it as “a long way better than I thought.” ‘It quite 
surprised me,” he writes, “(and shamed me a little), to see what 
I did fifteen years ago.” But, in spite of the medievalism, the 
picture is essentially modern, as well as individual, in its combi- 
nation of realism and ideality. It is thus described by William 
Rossetti: “‘The Virgin, aged about seventeen, is shown working 
at an embroidery under the eye of her mother, St. Anna. The 
embroidery represents a lily, the emblem of purity, which she 
copies from a plant watered by a child angel. The father, St. 
Joachim, is behind, trailing up a vine. The Holy Ghost, in the 
form of a dove, is also present. The head of the Virgin was 
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painted from Christina Rossetti, that of St. Anna from our 
mother; both very faithful likenesses. The vase containing the 
lily is mounted upon six large volumes lettered with the names of 
virtues, charity being the uppermost. For the frame of the pic- 
ture my brother had a slip of gilt paper printed, containing two 
sonnets of his composition, the first setting forth the general pur- 
port of the work, the second its individual symbols. . . . This 
picture is painted in rather bright but not crude colors, —a love 
for primary hues, so much affected by: painters of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, being a very marked trait in the practice 
of the Preraphaelite Brotherhood at its inception. . . . There is 
(or was) some gilding in the hair of the Virgin, and in the nim- 
bus round the dove. The forms are pure and simple, but not 
ascetic, and of course with no sort of copyism from archaic art.” 
We cannot forbear to quote the two sonnets written as an accom- 
paniment to this picture. Rossetti’s development as a poet went 
hand in hand with his growth as a painter; indeed, it was as a 
poet that he earliest attained to power. He is one of the few 
who have ever been great in both arts. His poetry illustrates 
his painting in more than one way, and in this case especially the 
sonnets will help toward a realization of the sentiment which ani- 
mates the painting : — 
I. 
This is that blessed Mary preélect 
God’s Virgin. Gone is a great while, and she’ 
Dwelt young in Nazareth of Galilee. 
Unto God’s will she brought devout respect, 
Profound simplicity of intellect, 
And supreme patience. From her mother’s knee 
Faithful and hopeful ; wise in charity; 
Strong in grave peage ; in pity circumspect. 
So held she through her girlhood ; as it were, 
An angel-watered lily that near God 
Grows and is quiet. Till one dawn at home 
She woke in her white bed, and had no fear 
At all, — yet wept till sunshine, and felt awed, 
Because the fullness of the time was come. 


II. 


These are the symbols. On that cloth of red 
In the centre is the Tripoint : perfect each, 
Except the second of its points, to teach 
That Christ is not yet born. The books — whose head 
Is golden charity, as Paul hath said — 
Those virtues are wherein the soul is rich: 
Therefore on them the lily standeth, which 
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Is Innocence, being interpreted. 
The black-thorned briar and the palm seven-leaved 
Are her great sorrow and her great reward. 
Until the end be full the Holy One 
Abides without. She soon shall have achieved 
Her perfect purity : yea, God the Lord 
Shall soon vouchsafe his Son to be her son. 


The beautiful lines of the first of these two sonnets convey 
the deeper impression of this picture as far as words can. It is 
the painter’s own translation of the underlying sentiment of the 
painting into the language of poetry. The second sonnet is 
necessarily less impressive, being merely an interpretation of the 
symbolism of the painting. Of such use of symbolism Rossetti, 
with his somewhat mystical turn of mind, was particularly fond, 
and he continued to the last to employ it in his work. Critics, 
both favorable and unfavorable, have seized upon this peculiarity 
as if it were the most important characteristic of his art, an un- 
derstanding of which was essential to its appreciation. Some 
writers, anxious to interpret him to the public and perhaps not 
clear in their own minds as to the grounds of their admiration, 
have pitched upon this symbolism as a ready field for the exer- 
cise of their ingenuity of exposition, and have written as if the 
greatness of his art depended upon this employment of symbol- 
ism. Other critics have regarded this as a defect in his work, and 
have said that his painting was injured by his poet’s point of 
view. To maintain that a painting as such is defective, which 
requires a written commentary to make it intelligible, is certainly 
correct, but to suppose this to be true of Rossetti’s art is an en- 
tire mistake. These writers, in assuming to discover in this char- 
acteristic of Rossetti’s work as a painter the influence of his 
literary taste and point of view, and in regarding his designs as 
essentially poet’s painting, show that they have failed to grasp 
the essential quality of Rossetti’s art. Careful and sympathetic 
study of his pictures will show that the literary element in them is 
remarkably small, and that their impressiveness does not depend 
upon this, but upon qualities of design and of color and upon 
facial expression, — qualities, in short, which cannot be given in 
any other art than that of painting. 

Even the manner of Rossetti’s use of symbolism in his paint- 
ings is entirely proper to the art of painting, as a consideration 
of the “Girlhood of Mary Virgin” with the second of the ac- 
companying sonnets might show. The symbolism is out of place 
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in the sonnet as such. The sonnet, indeed, has no meaning ex- 
cept in connection with the painting. The symbolism is such in 
the picture itself as to be readily grasped by an intelligent and 
imaginative observer. The explanations of the sonnet are really 
not needed. The symbols do not obtrude themselves, and are 
never in Rossetti’s paintings necessary to an appreciation of their 
real significance as works of art. The symbolism is merely inci- 
dental, suggestive of the sentiment of the painting, and helpful 
in so far as it stimulates the imagination of the observer, and so 
leads him to a fuller appreciation of the meaning and power of 
the design itself. We even feel that the symbolism loses by too 
definite an interpretation, which by defining limits it. It must 
remain mystical to preserve its full power. The full impressive- 
ness of a great work of art is not to be realized without the ex- 
ercise of thought and imagination. To appreciate it requires in 
a lesser degree the exertion of the same faculties that were active 
in its production. It is not the painter’s fault if merely liter- 
ary critics mistake the symbolism for the art. Rossetti was too 
true an artist not to appreciate keenly the limitations of both the 
arts in which he became so great; and it is remarkable that, 
painter as he was, he never in his poetry gives us descriptions of 
scenery or of color, but by a few vivid touches brings up to the 
imagination the background he desires. We find no word paint- 
ing in his poems, and rarely if ever an attempt at narrative in 
his paintings. In his designs from Dante or from the Arthurian 
legends, where, if anywhere, a literary conception might be ex- 
pected, it is always the strong impression of some one moment 
that he gives us, expressed by means of that wonderful quality 
of design — in arrangement, in rhythm of line and in color — 
which is so characteristic of his work. In its whole quality, in 
the strength of its vivid imagination, the conception is always that 
of the painter, not of the literary artist. 

The first of the two sonnets on the “ Girlhood ” in its closing 
lines refers forward to the next important painting, ‘“ Ecce An- 
eilla Domini.” This picture, now in the National Gallery at Lon- 
don, is most impressive in the freshness and serenity of its concep- 
tion. The prevailing tone is white. The robe of the archangel, 
the robe of Mary “in her white bed,” the walls and floor of the 
room, all are white, and suffused with soft morning light, which 
steals in through open windows, one of which, a simple opening 
in the wall, is seen in the background. The only notes of color 
are the soft sky and the tree through the window ; the flame of the 
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lamp ; the flame at the angel’s feet; the blue curtain at the head 
of the bed; the green leaves of the white lily of the annunciation 
held in the angel’s hand, which is repeated in the embroidered 
lily on the bright red cloth (the only bit of strong color in the 
picture), on Mary’s embroidery frame which stands at the foot of 
the bed and occupies the right hand of the picture, repeating and 
balancing by its vertical lines the figure of Gabriel which stands 
at the left. The dominating vertical lines of the design increase 
the impression of serenity and peace ; but so skillfully are they 
handied that they dog not obtrude unduly. The composition is 
wonderfully simple and natural, and the design has that seren- 
ity and temperate restraint which always characterizes great art. 
The rhythm and grace of line is as beautiful as in a Greek bas- 
relief. Here is no medievalism. The design, indeed, does not in 
any way recall the conception of early Italian masters. There is 
nothing of the formality of Simone Memmi, nothing of the nun- 
like resignation which Fra Angelico gives to his Virgin of the 
annunciation; here are no rich embroidered robes on golden 
backgrounds. Neither does the picture resemble even the realism 
of Fra Lippo Lippi. Still less does it recall the conventional 
conceptions of early Flemish and German painters. The more 
one calls to mind the treatment given to this subject by other 
painters and in earlier days, the more one realizes not only how 
original but also how essentially modern is this conception of Ros- 
setti’s in its sober and convincing realism, and in the shrink- 
ing awe, both in attitude and expression, which he has given to 
the sweet figure of the Virgin, half sitting, half reclining on her 
couch. But in earnestness and sincerity and in beauty of design 
this picture is near of kin to the work of the early Italians, how- 
ever it differs from them in conception and treatment. 

A better instance could not be had to show how far and how 
little the term “ Preraphaelite” has meaning. As to the insist- 
ence on detail usually associated with Preraphaelite work (and 
which is characteristic of the work of Holman Hunt and Madox 
Brown), we find here hardly any detail. Everything is con- 
scientiously and painstakingly worked out, but broadly treated, 
and small detail which might detract from the breadth and so- 
lemnity of the design is carefully avoided. The wall is bare and 
plain ; there is no pattern, no ornamental border even, on the cur- 
tain, on the floor, or on the plain white draperies, and no insist- 
ence on their texture. The broad light and shade and the lines 
of the drapery are what the painter dwelt on as of value. Asa 
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matter of design, it is worth while to note how the eye is instantly 
caught by the white lily in the angel’s hand, the centre of the 
picture, and how all the lines of the composition lead up to it. 
Interesting also is the expressive contrast between the breadth 
and largeness of fold of Gabriel’s drapery and the greater com- 
plication, the nervousness of line, the staccato movement (if one 
might so call it), of the folds in Mary’s gown, which show just 
how she turned as she raised herself in bed. How valuable also 
are the folds in the curtain at the head of the couch, — appar- 
ently accidental, yet placed how rightly and with what consum- 
mate skill! So painstakingly has Rossetti worked, and such 
delicate sense of form had he, that we feel here no lack of power 
in draughtsmanship, as sometimes in other works of his; on the 
contrary every line is wonderful in its delicacy, save only in the 
questionable position of the left foot, and in the hardly noticeable 
awkwardness of the left hand, which is well drawn in itself, 
rightly placed so far as the design is concerned, but somewhat 
awkward in its connection with the figure, and with a certain 
rigidity, a want of freedom of movement. We are told that ori- 
ginally this hand was not shown, but was added by the painter 
toward the close of the year 1850, in which the picture had been 
painted, on its return from the National Institution, where it had 
been exhibited. He did further work on the picture in 18538, and 
again in 1874, when he wrote: “ It is best left alone, except just 
for a touch or two. Indeed, my impression on seeing it was that 
I couldn’t do quite so well now!” When we remember that 
the painter was barely twenty-two when he executed this, one of 
his finest works, we hardly know whether to be more surprised 
at the apparently sudden development of imaginative powers so 
strongly individual and original, or at the restraint and serenity 
with which these powers are used. 

Two years later Rossetti made a water-color of the same sub- 
ject, equally original but utterly different in conception. The 
Virgin, surprised by the angel, is represented as bathing her feet 
in a rivulet. To about the same period belong his water-colors, 
“ Beatrice at a Marriage-feast denies Dante her Salutation ;” 
“ Giotto painting the Portrait of Dante ;” and the scene from the 
“ Purgatory ” where Beatrice says, “‘Guardami ben, ben son ben 
son Beatrice,” showing at how early a period he took subjects 
from the “ Divina Commedia” and the “ Vita Nuova,” to which 
he constantly recurred throughout his career. In 1853 he began 
an elaborate pen-and-ink drawing of “ Mary Magdalene at the 
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door of Simon the Pharisee,” which, however, was not finished 
until 1858. He intended to make a painting of this subject and 
actually began one in 1860, but never carried it to completion, 
though a year later he painted “a moderate-sized oil-sketch ” of 
it. More interesting even than the pen design are some of the 
studies made either for it or for the projected painting. The de- 
sign shows the Magdalene tearing herself from a rout of merry- 
makers and about to enter the door of a house, through the win- 
dow of which on the right of the design is seen in profile the 
head of the Christ looking at her. She has just reached the top 
of the steps, and has her left hand on the top of the half-door as 
if about to open it, while with her right she tears the wreath 
from her luxuriant hair that falls about her to the waist. The 
pencil drawing, reproduced at p. 116 of Mrs. Wood’s book on 
Rossetti, shows the central group of this composition, and is finer 
in design, especially in the lines of the drapery, than the pen 
drawing, which moreover is marred by too great insistence on the 
patterns ornamenting the draperies, and on other somewhat dis- 
turbing details, entirely wanting in the pencil (or crayon ?) study. 
Some curious and characteristic mistakes of perspective are, how- 
ever, partially corrected in the pen drawing, and the beautiful 
head of Magdalene is, if possible, even finer in the intensity of 
its newly-awakened remorse. 

A separate and finished study for the head of Christ, the only 
attempt at the portrayal of the Saviour which Rossetti has left 
us, is of far greater value than any of the other studies for this 
painting, and compensates in part for the fact, while at the same 
time it makes more keen the regret that so beautiful a design, so 
powerful a conception, was never carried to completion in a fin- 
ished picture. This study, also, reproduced at p. 214 of Mrs. 
Wood’s book, is not only one of the most beautiful of Rossetti’s 
heads, but perhaps the most tenderly beautiful conception of the 
Christ which art has given us. It shows us the gentleness and 
the tender compassion of Christ, and we do not wonder that the 
calmly-penetrating gaze of the eyes draws the repentant Mary to- 
ward him. A sonnet was written to accompany this picture also. 
To these years, too, belong the water-colors “ Bethlehem Gate,” 
in which the Holy Family are seen in flight from the massacre of 
the innocents,—at the side of the Virgin Mother is an angel 
bearing a palm-branch; “ The Nativity,” and the “ Preparation 
for the Passover in the Holy Family,” both painted in 1855 for 
Ruskin ; “ The Crucifixion ;” and “ Mary in the House of John ” 
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(1858-59), and the studies for the triptych, “ The Seed of David.” 
** The Passover in the Holy Family,” given by Mr. Ruskin to the 
University of Oxford, as described by Mr. Stephens, “ represents 
the porch of the house of Joseph, with Zacharias sprinkling the 
door-posts with symbolical blood held in a bowl by the boy Jesus, 
while stooping at the feet of the latter, St. John is, according to his 
own declaration, fastening the shoe-latchet of the Saviour. ‘ And 
Mary culls the bitter herbs ordained.’ Although never quite 
finished, this is a very pure, delicate and brilliant piece, with 
motives at once reverent and tender, and, as Mr. Ruskin noticed, 
exceptionally realistic in treatment.” To this picture again, there 
is a beautiful accompanying sonnet. The design was translated 
into glass for the memorial window set by the artist’s mother in 
the church at Birchington where he lies buried. According to 
William Rossetti, the design was invented as far back as 1849. 
“It was intended to be part of a triptych. The other subjects 
were to be, “ The Virgin planting a Lily and a Rose,” and “ The 
Virgin in the House of John.” The second of these subjects was 
never carried out; the third was completed as a separate water- 
color, thus described by Mrs. Wood: “In a small drawing of 
‘The Crucifixion’ he had depicted St. John leading the Ma- 
donna from the foot of Calvary. Now he shows us the new house, 
so strangely ignored by painters of the sacred tale, wherein the 
Mother and the adopted son are together at eventide. Through 
the window is seen a distant view of Jerusalem; and in the un- 
certain light the window-bars assume the form of a cross, which 
thus appears to rest upon the Holy City, and to stand between 
that quiet household and the outer world. St. John has been 
writing a portion of his Gospel and pauses to strike a light, with 
which the mother of Jesus kindles a lamp hanging at the inter- 
section of the bars, so that the light shines from the centre point 
of the cross, where the head of Christ should be.” “The Seed 
of David” was a triptych for the reredos of Landaff cathedral, 
then in process of restoration by Mr. J. P. Seddon, a friend of 
the artist. This work, commissioned in 1856, was completed in 
1864. In the left compartment is David before Goliath; in the 
right, David the king, the psalmist. In the centre is the Infant 
Christ adored by a shepherd and a king. Mrs. Wood not inaptly 
interprets it “‘as the mediator between the high and the lowly, 
the rich and the poor, — the messenger of the ‘ at-one-ment’ of all 
ranks of men united in a common worship of the Divine Child, 
and a common love of that humanity of which he is the type.” 
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Of the various water-colors mentioned above, none were carried 
out as oil-paintings, though most if not all of them were intended 
as studies for projected paintings, as Rossetti’s correspondence 
shows. 

Critics of Rossetti’s work, in considering his earlier and later 
manner and the cessation of religious subjects, have sometimes 
imagined a radical change in the tone and temper and the man- 
ner of his work. No such fundamental change is in fact to be 
traced if one looks beneath the surface. The earnestness of 
thought and the artistic ideals are essentially the same. As we 
have seen, his desire was to have made paintings, had he been 
permitted, of several of the subjects mentioned above, which got 
no farther than the stage of small water-colors or pen-and-ink 
studies. Mrs. Wood’s notion that a certain somewhat morbid 
painting of James Collinson’s, “The Renunciation of St. Eliza- 
beth,” led Rossetti to “revolt at once from the extravagance of 
such a style,” and, from pursuing “ too exclusively a path border- 
ing on the metaphysical and occult,” to depart “ for a time from 
the field of what is commonly called sacred art,’ seems to be 
purely imaginary. There had been no “ extravagance” in Ros- 
setti’s style, nor had he ever “too exclusively” pursued sacred 
art ; witness the numerous drawings and paintings of this period of 
subjects from Arthurian legends, from Dante and from other purely 
secular sources. The real reason for the change is given by his 
brother. The difficulty he had in finding a purchaser for “The 
Annunciation ” led him to “the conclusion that such themes were 
‘not for the market;’” a difficulty which led to his referring to 
this beautiful picture as “the blessed white eyesore,” and “ the 
blessed white daub.” So discouraged was he at this period (about 
1851) that he seriously considered giving up painting, and learn- 
ing telegraphy as a means of gaining a livelihood. His recur- 
rence for a time to religious themes a few years later, was, apart 
from his own impulse, mainly due to the encouragement given by 
Mr. Ruskin, an encouragement which led to the series of water- 
colors mentioned above. 

Nevertheless, it is possible that this change of subject, which 
becomes more marked from about the time of his marriage, 
may have been in part due, not perhaps to a change in religious 
views, but to an altered attitude of mind toward traditional re- 
ligion. The intense earnestness continues, but takes a different 
form. Definite religious views Rossetti can hardly, it would 


seem, be said at any time to have possessed. A reverent attitude 
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of mind toward religious things he had and retained to the end. 
But his essentially artistic temperament rebelled, not only against 
dogmas, but against scientific thought ; it made him impatient of 
argument as for the most part idle waste of breath. Like most 
artists, he felt, but refused to reason. He lived by his impres- 
sions. This among other peculiarities is referred to in Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s satirical verses on the death of the Preraphaelite 
organ, “ The Germ,” otherwise known as “ Art and Poetry: ” — 
A time “ Sordello ” shall be read, 
And arguments be clean abolished, 
And sculpture punched upon the head 
And mathematics quite demolished, 
And “ Art and Poetry ” instead 
Come out without a word of prose in, 
And all who paint as Sloshua did 
Have all their sloshey fingers frozen. 


Already, about 1848, Rossetti’s brother says of him: “ Indeed, 
by this date, so far as opinion went, which is a very different thing 
from sentiment and traditional bias, he was already a decided 
skeptic.” It is clear that this means no more than that he was 
uncertain and evidently very indefinite in his religious views. 
His reverent sentiment toward the traditional mysteries of the 
Christian faith at this time, and for long afterward, is sufficiently 
clear not only from his painting, but from his writings. Religion 
with him was a matter of feeling, of sentiment, rather than of 
opinion. His brother, again, speaking of his “ abiding and very 
deep reverence for the person of Christ,” tells us that (about 
1879) “he wound up a conversation by saying, in a tone of deci- 
sive conviction, ‘certainly He was something more than man.’” 
The painter’s belief in a future life, though not constant, was, 
according to William Rossetti’s testimony, firm during his clos- 
ing years. His attitude toward theology may in part be gathered 
from the lines quoted by his brother : — 

Let lore of all theology 

Be to thy soul what it can be ; 

But know the Power that fashions man 
Measured not out thy little span 

For thee to take the meting-rod 


In turn, and so approve on God 
Thy science of theometry. 


These considerations make perfectly clear how utterly without 
foundation are the attempts to connect Rossetti’s art directly 
with Pusey and Newman and the Tractarian movement on the 
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one hand, or with the activity of such men as Maurice and 
Kingsley on the other. Yet it is nevertheless true that the reli- 
gious art of Rossetti and Holman Hunt is the expression in paint- 
ing of the religious revival that characterized the middle of the 
century, not through any direct connection, but by those subtle 
influences which bind every man to the life of his time. So far 
as direct influence went, the friendship of such men as Browning, 
Tennyson and Ruskin counted for far more than any agitations 
of Tractarians or others. 

Rossetti’s religious art is thoroughly modern in its conception. 
What holds his attention is the broad human interest of whatever 
subject he takes up. It is the mystery and tragedy of life which 
has impressed him, and with which he in turn impresses us in 
each of his great pictures. It is this which makes the series of 
figures of ideal women, which characterize his later period, so many 
awful or gracious presences, which, once seen, are never forgotten. 
All of them seem to be bearers of some mystic message, and their 
faces haunt us, we hardly know why. The wonderful “ Beata 
Beatrix”’ is not less religious in underlying thought, in its effect 
on our minds, than “The Annunciation.” Nor less impressive in 
its melancholy beauty is the “ Proserpine :’’ — 

Afar, how far away, 
The nights that shall be from the days that were ! 
All these figures, but especially perhaps the Proserpine (one of the 
most gracious of single figures in modern art), are in serenity of 
beautifully ordered design, in simplicity of pose, in rhythmical 
grace of line, quite Greek in character, while their sentiment is 
such as only modern times could have produced. 

A few of these sumptuous figures, but only a few, are, it must 
be admitted, marred by mannerisms, and by a curious fondness 
for a particular type of face, and occasionally by a certain over- 
sensuousness, which, however, never degenerates into sensuality, 
Of some of the most beautiful it is hardly too much to say that 
never has the keenest appreciation of sensuous beauty been 
brought so completely into the service of all that is high and 
holy. That the purification of passion was the ideal which Ros- 
setti had in view in these pictures is clear, not only from his 
sonnets, “ Soul’s Beauty” and “ Body’s Beauty,” written to ac- 
company pictures (the latter perhaps the most sensuously beau- 
tiful in the range of his art), but also by his fine twenty-third 
sonnet, ** Love’s Baubles.” 

Rossetti’s series of pictures taken from Dante, to one of which 
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(Beata Beatrix) reference has already been made, shows perhaps 
more completely than any other of his works his full power as an 
artist. These, concerned, as nearly all of them are, with the 
mystery of life and death, are not less serious in purpose than the 
more strictly sacred subjects. None of his works are more pow- 
erful in design, or more beautiful in decorative quality or in color. 
The finest of these, and probably the greatest as it is one of the 
largest of Rossetti’s works, is the familiar “ Dante’s Dream” 
(now in the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool), that mysterious 
vision in which the serene beauty and glow of early art seem to 
live again. In the presence of this wonderful picture we feel the 
same earnestness and solemnity of high purpose which was the 
animating spirit of Rossetti, not only in the days of his early en- 
thusiasm, but in all his best work to the end of his career. With 
what high consciousness he entered upon his mission is seen in 
the first and third of his three sonnets on “Old and New Art,” 
which he wrote at the very inception of the Preraphaelite move- 
ment, sonnets which may well refer to the great painter himself, 
to whose impulse is due whatever is sincere and of high purpose 
in modern English art : — 


Give honor unto Luke, Evangelist ; 
For he it was, the ancient legends say, 
Who first taught Art to fold her hands and pray. 
Scarcely at once she dared to rend the mist 
Of devious symbols ; but soon, having wist 
How sky-breadth and field-silence and this day 
Are symbols also in some deeper way, 
She looked through these to God, and was God’s priest. 
And if past noon her toil began to irk, 
And she sought talismans and turned in vain 
To soulless self-reflections of man’s skill, 
Yet now, in this the twilight, she might still 
Kneel in the latter grass to pray again, 
Ere the night cometh and she may not work. 


Stand ye not idle in the market-place ; 
Which of ye knoweth he is not that last 
Who may be first by faith and will? Yea, his 
The hand which, after the appointed days 
And hours, shall give a Future to their Past ? 


H. LAnGFrorD WARREN. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO CHURCH UNITY. 


ECCLESIASTICAL jurisdiction is the jurisdiction which the 
Church has the authority to exercise in the administration of 
government and discipline. In modern times, especially in the 
United States of America, the government of the nation divides 
itself into three channels, — the legislative, the judicial, and the 
executive. The Christian Church has not developed in its gov- 
ernment so far as the modern state. The three functions of 
government are, in Congregationalism, lodged in one democratic 
body, the congregation, a society of Christians in covenant rela- 
tions with each other. In Presbyterianism, the three functions 
of government are lodged in the Presbytery. But inasmuch as 
there are several grades of presbyteries, — the parochial presby- 
tery, the classical presbytery, the synodical and the national as- 
semblies, — we have to distinguish between original jurisdiction, 
which belongs to the classical presbytery in the case of a minis- 
ter and to the parochial presbytery in the case of a layman, and 
appellate jurisdiction, which belongs to the superior and the su- 
preme bodies. But all of these presbyteries alike have legisla- 
tive, judicial and executive functions to fulfill. Any presbytery 
may sit whenever it pleases and enact legislative rules, or it may 
sit as a court and decide cases of discipline, or it may act as an 
executive body and exercise episcopal functions. 

In the Episcopal Churches the bishop is the executive, but 
in most Episcopal Churches he also assumes the authority to 
legislate and to discipline within his diocese. In England the 
Episcopal Church has developed ecclesiastical courts. In the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in this country there is a rudimen- 
tary ecclesiastical court in the provision for the appointment of 
courts by bishops. The Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
country has separated the legislative function and assigned it to 
the two houses of the General Convention, but the Church of 
England lags behind in this particular. In Lutheran Germany, 
the general superintendent is the executive, and the consistory 
combines the legislative and the judicial functions. The Synod is 
a development of recent years. 

This brief survey makes it clear that no ecclesiastical organi- 
zation has yet attained the stage of development in government 
and discipline which we see in the civil government of the chief 
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modern nations. It is necessary that we should recognize (1) 
that the jurisdiction of the Church assumes a different form in 
the different ecclesiastical organizations in accordance with their 
theory of government and their practice of discipline; and (2) 
that the jurisdiction of the Church shapes itself differently from 
the jurisdiction of the civil government because of the difference 
in the stage of development of government in the Church and in 
the nation. 

It is commonly agreed that all ecclesiastical authority is de- 
rived from Jesus Christ, the enthroned king of the kingdom of 
God, the sole head of his body, the Church. It is also agreed 
that Jesus Christ himself calls his ministry into the field. Jesus 
Christ himself appoints the earthly governors of his Church. 
Those whom he has appointed, and no others, have authority in 
the Church. The jurisdiction of the Church springs from the 
divine authority imparted by King Jesus to his ministers. The 
ancient Anabaptists, the Society of Friends, the Independents, 
the Plymouth Brethren, and several sects, think that every Chris- 
tian is called of God to be a ruler and minister in the Church. 
They build on the universal royal - priesthood of all believers. 
But other bodies of Christians agree that ecclesiastical authority 
is lodged in the ordained ministry who have been called by the 
king, Jesus himself, and have been ordained by the Church. The 
old Congregationalists lodged the authority in the parochial pres- 
bytery, and refused to recognize any appellate jurisdiction. Each 
parochial presbytery was independent of every other and respon- 
sible to Christ alone. Presbyterians, however, asserted that the 
Church was one, and that there was appellate jurisdiction from 
the lower presbyteries to the highest, and they even contemplated 
an cecumenical presbytery. With few exceptions, and those 
chiefly of late date, appellate jurisdiction in all its stages is co- 
extensive with original jurisdiction. The Episcopal form of gov- 
ernment intensifies the diocese and its jurisdiction. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States limits episcopacy 
to the diocese. There is no bishop of the bishops. Accordingly 
the diocese is more independent than in any other Episcopal 
Church in the world. There is no appellate jurisdiction in judi- 
cial or executive acts. The appellate jurisdiction is confined, for 
the most part, to legislative functions. There are certain execu- 
tive acts which have to do with the whole church. There is no 
executive for these acts, although there is a rudimentary one in 
the senior bishop. Above the diocese, the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church is essentially Presbyterian in its organization. All ap- 
pellate jurisdiction is lodged in the two houses of the General 
Convention. England and Ireland have retained the archbishop- 
rics of Canterbury, York, Dublin and Armagh, and there is ap- 
pelate jurisdiction from the diocesan to the metropolitan. When 
the Church of England renounced the appellate jurisdiction of 
Rome it became a national church, and has never contemplated 
cecumenical relations. It has its unity as a national church 
through the crown only. 

The Greek and Oriental Churches developed the patriarchate 
at an early date, and the great historic patriarchates of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, Constantinople and Jerusalem were established. 
These had appellate jurisdiction over the metropolitans. All of 
these patriarchates became subject to the Moslem dominion, and 
were restricted by that dominion in their jurisdiction ; but they 
still retained it. The patriarchates of Alexandria, Jerusalem 
and Antioch, however, became subordinate to the patriarch of 
Constantinople, who is the head of the Greek Church. The or- 
thodox church of Russia has its centre of unity in the patriarch 
of Moscow, who is nominally under the jurisdiction of the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople also. 

The Western Church did not develop the patriarchate, but 
the see of Rome from the earliest times has been supreme over 
the Western Church, and from early times the Pope claimed to 
be the ecumenical bishop. The Church of Rome is, therefore, 
the only ceecumenical Church in its ecclesiastical organization. It 
is the only one in which appellate jurisdiction is really exercised 
over churches in many different nations. It is the only church 
in which the episcopal organization has reached its complete de- 
velopment, and in which appellate jurisdiction regulated by canon 
law is complete and thorough. 

The organization of the Greek and Oriental churches is na- 
tional organization. The Episcopal Churches of England, Swe- 
den and Denmark, the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, Hol- 
land and several of the Cantons of Switzerland, and the Con- 
sistorial Churches of Germany, are national churches, established 
by statute law in those nations. The many modern denomina- 
tions in Great Britain and America have no national existence, 
and their jurisdiction is limited to those who voluntarily adhere 
to them. 

The old Presbyterians and Episcopalians agreed with the an- 
cient Greek, Roman and Oriental Churches that, in addition to 
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the internal call of Christ to the ministry, there must be an exter- 
nal call and ordination by the Church, in order to the exercise 
of ecclesiastical authority and jurisdiction. The authority of the 
Church to give this external call comes from the institution of the 
ministry by Christ and his apostles, and depends upon the trans- 
mission of that authority in the Church from the apostles’ times. 
There is a difference of opinion among theologians whether this 
transmission is through the presbyters or through the bishops, or 
through the entire ecclesiastical organization. 

In the Christian world, then, there are numbers of ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations which claim authority from Christ by the inter- 
nal call and from the Church by the external call, which have 
some plausible historic right, and which exercise ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. The problem, from the point of view of Church 
Unity, is how these jurisdictions, which are at present indepen- 
dent, indifferent one to another, or hostile, may be united in one 
jurisdiction. There may be Christian unity without unity of ju- 
risdiction, but there can be no Church Unity without unity in 
jurisdiction. 

The Roman Catholic Church claims jurisdiction over the whole 
world, and maintains that there is no other lawful church in the 
world. This claim was recognized for centuries by the nations 
of Northern Europe, which are now Protestant nations. Rome 
regards all the Protestants as in rebellion. All modern denomi- 
nations are usurpers. The Episcopal Church of England, the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the Consistorial Churches of 
Germany, are all alike in rebellion. They have no valid minis- 
try, no valid sacraments. They are as guilty of schism as the 
sects of Anabaptists or Quakers. They would be dealt with by 
the ecclesiastical courts and given over to the civil authorities for 
punishment, if the Roman Church had freedom to exercise its 
authority which it derives from Jesus Christ. From the point of 
view of the ancient Roman Church and the ancient canon law, 
and from the point of view of Christendom before the Reforma- 
tion, no other position can be taken. The appellate jurisdiction 
of the Church is in the holy father at Rome. It was so recog- 
nized by the English, German, Scottish, Scandinavian and Swiss 
nations for centuries. The reformers, who rejected that appellate 
jurisdiction and rebelled against that discipline, separated them- 
selves from the supreme ecclesiastical authority, and thereby lost 
ecclesiastical authority. They could not lawfully exercise juris- 
diction in the Church, or transmit authority to others to exercise 
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jurisdiction. If we recognize the external unity of Christ’s Church 
as the design of Christ himself, and see that unity in the Roman 
Catholic organization for centuries, and agree that the decisions 
of the supreme appellate jurisdiction of the Church are final, then 
we must admit that there is no legal church in Western Europe 
but the Roman. 

We build the right of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the Protes- 
tant churches only upon the right of appeal from the highest tri- 
bunal of the Church to Christ, the Head of the Church. The 
reformers refused to submit to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Pope, and declined to desist from the exercise of their ministry 
at his bidding ; they appealed from the Pope to Christ. They 
exercised and perpetuated the functions of their ministry, al- 
though they were formally and technically irregular in so doing. 
The only way in which Roman Christianity and Protestant Chris- 
tianity can ever combine is for Protestant Christianity to frankly 
recognize the technical irregularity of the Reformation, its revo- 
lutionary and illegal character ; and for the Roman Church to 
repeal and recall all its unrighteous discipline. Such a course is 
entirely practicable, for the Roman Catholic Church has never 
taken the position that the Church is infallible in its discipline. 
The efforts of some Anglicans, to make their ministerial succes- 
sion independent of Rome in its transmission, results in grievous 
error. History frowns upon the effort. Canon law does not ad- 
mit of it. The disciplinary procedure of Rome was formally and 
technically legal according to canon law. The only thing about it 
that we can successfully challenge is the matter of the procedure. 
Rome erred in the grounds and reasons of the discipline, and 
therefore, when history has shown that those grounds and reasons 
were erroneous, the disciplinary action may be lawfully and in a 
regular manner reversed. 

The Reformation was a revolution. The intolerable yoke of 
the appellate jurisdiction of Rome was thrown off, and each Pro- 
testant nation reorganized the Church in the nation in its own 
way. In England the metropolitans and bishops were retained, 
and a metropolitan Church was established by law; in Scotland 
the metropolitans and bishops were discarded, and a Presbyterian 
Church was established by law; in Germany the metropolitans 
and bishops were discarded and Consistorial Churches were estab- 
lished by law. In England the yoke of the prelatical bishops be- 
came intolerable, and the Puritans struggled until they threw it 
off, and the Church of England was established as a Presbyterian 
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Church for a brief period. At the Restoration, through a breach 
of faith, two thousand Presbyterians were deprived of their par- 
ish churches and prohibited from exercising their ministry, with- 
out trial, but by arbitrary enactments; and the prelates became 
more tyrannical than ever. The struggle continued until the 
Revolution settlement, when the Presbyterians, Congregational- 
ists, Baptists, Quakers and other religious persons were permit- 
ted to organize themselves as independent ecclesiastical bodies. 

No one can survey the history of Christ’s Church without see- 
ing very plainly that the disruption of the Church has been due 
in the main to the intolerable tyranny of the appellate judica- 
tories in the Church. There can be no Church Unity without 
unity in appellate jurisdiction. But there can be no unity in 
appellate jurisdiction unless that appellate jurisdiction can be so 
limited as to make it impracticable that there shall be a recur- 
rence of the intolerable injustice and tyranny under which our 
fathers suffered, and which still threatens us in all existing 
religious organizations which have appellate judicatories. 

The question in Church Unity is, How far shall we go? Is it 
to be a diocesan unity, a national unity, or an cecumenical unity ? 
If there is to be unity in any case, it must be in an appellate 
jurisdiction. Episcopacy finds the ultimate unity in the univer- 
sal bishop, Presbyterianism in the cecumenical council. If the- 
Episcopalian says the historic episcopate is the principle of 
Church Unity, he cannot in his conception of Church Unity go 
beyond the diocese; unless he sums up the dioceses in a provin- 
cial bishop, who can be no other than an archbishop. A house of 
bishops, with a house of clerical and lay deputies, is the Pres- 
byterian system for a national organization. A house of bishops 
is one house of a legislative, judicial and executive body ; but 
the executive function is lodged in a body as truly as it is in 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and not in a 
bishop ; it is therefore unepiscopal. The episcopal system un- 
folds into an archbishop of a province, the patriarch of a nation, 
and the holy father of the world, just as truly as the classical 
presbytery unfolds and reaches its ultimate form in the cecumen- 
ical council. Unless we are prepared to go as far as this, we 
cannot think of cecumenical unity; we must limit ourselves to 
national unity or diocesan unity. 

We have thus far reached three conclusions: (1) We must 
unfold ecclesiastical jurisdiction much further in the line of the 
development of civil jurisdiction; (2) We must seek appellate 
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jurisdiction in national and cecumenical ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions; (3) We must so limit the appellate jurisdictions as to 
conserve the rights of individuals and of the lower judicatories, 
and make it impracticable that the appellate judicatories should 
tyrannize over the inferior judicatories. To this last proposition 
we shall now give our attention, summing up the exercise of 
jurisdiction under the three divisions: territorial jurisdiction, 
the subject-matter of jurisdiction, and jurisdiction of persons. 

I. Terriror1aL Jurispiction. — The theory of church gov- 
ernment which is held more or less tenaciously by all organized 
churches is, that there can be but one lawful church of Jesus 
Christ in one territory. Where two or more claim to exist, their 
claims are unlawful. They are schismatic and rebellious against 
the one Church of Christ. In the New Testament we find no- 
where any more than one church in a city. The New Testament 
does not contemplate a church divided into a number of indepen- 
dent organizations in the same territory. The Christian Church 
asserted its unity in every country and nation in every century 
until the Reformation. It was regarded as intolerable that there 
should be any ecclesiastical jurisdiction but one in any diocese or 
nation. All schism was treated as rebellion and remorselessly 
erushed. The Church in the Roman Empire asserted its unity 
and trampled under foot every heresy and schism. The breaking 
of the unity was due to the rise of the independent nations. The 
strife of the papacy against the national spirit, through the cen- 
turies prior to the Reformation, necessarily prepared the way for 
the organization of the national Churches of Northern Europe. 
But these national Churches refused to recognize any other eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction within the nation than the one established 
by law as the national Church. Roman Catholics battled for 
existence in Northern Europe. Puritans struggled for existence 
in Great Britain. Various sects suffered persecution in the dif- 
ferent Protestant countries. Only in quite recent times has 
toleration been granted. Religious equality is scarcely known 
outside the United States of America. Even among us, the 
churchmen of the different denominations regard it as a necessary 
evil. There are few thinking men who will say that the eccle- 
siastical situation in this country is desirable or permanent. The 
fact is that our theories of church government were evolved in a 
time when all men insisted upon the divine right of church gov- 
ernment and the exclusive territorial jurisdiction of their form 
of government. We are all of us, consciously or unconsciously, 
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under the influence of the territorial principle. Let us then con- 
sider the working out of this principle. 

The fundamental territorial division is the parish, which 
embraces all the people living within a certain district. The 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of this parish is independent of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of other parishes. They have their 
unity in an appellate jurisdiction of a classical presbytery, or a 
diocesan bishop, or any other higher organization. It has always 
been regarded as unlawful for the authorities of one parish to 
intrude into another parish. The parish system is retained wher- 
ever there are churches established by law. There is consider- 
able friction between the parish churches and the dissenting 
churches which occupy the same territory in the larger part of 
Great Britain. But the established churches guard against intru- 
sion of one parish into another. In our United States, where 
there is no church established by law, there are no parish 
churches. The same district of territory is occupied by several 
different denominations; and even in the same denominations 
it is practically impossible to prevent one congregation from en- 
croaching on the field of another. The communicants of the 
congregations are intermingled with the communicants of other 
congregations of the same denomination, and territorial jurisdic- 
tion no longer exists so far as congregations are concerned. 
Each denomination endeavors to preserve territorial divisions in 
the appellate jurisdictions, but with only partial success. It is 
comparatively easy to do this with pastors of congregations, but 
it is difficult, and in fact impracticable, to do it with ministers 
without charge. Sometimes it is impracticable to preserve terri- 
torial lines with congregations. Two congregational associations 
coexisted for many years in the same territory of New York and 
Brooklyn; they united a short time ago. There were several 
presbyteries in New York and vicinity prior to the Reunion of 
the Presbyterian Church in 1870. These were not divided by 
denominational or territorial lines. It is far better, when minis- 
ters and congregations cannot work together in harmony, that 
they should arrange themselves in two or more local bodies, ac- 
cording to their preferences, rather than undertake the organiza- 
tion of two denominations. 

The principle of non-intrusion into presbyteries and dioceses 
has been so overridden as practically to be destroyed by recent 
events. The Andover case destroyed it for Congregationalists, 
the Briggs case for Presbyterians, and the recent pastoral letter 
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of the bishops destroyed it for Episcopalians. The law of the 
Presbyterian Church prohibits presbyteries from intruding upon 
the disciplinary procedure of other presbyteries ; and yet a large 
number of presbyteries overturned the General Assembly in 1891, 
condemning the inaugural of Professor Briggs, and urging the 
veto of his transfer to the chair of Biblical Theology. The 
General Assembly, under the influence of a panic, voted the veto, 
and condemned him and the Directors of Union Seminary with- 
out giving them a hearing, while the case of Professor Briggs was 
in the early stages of process before the presbytery of New York. 
The House of Bishops intruded upon the dioceses of Massachu- 
setts and of Philadelphia in a pastoral letter which related to 
matters in discussion in those dioceses which the bishops of those 
dioceses were alone entitled to handle. Such acts of intrusion 
were contrary to the principles of canon law and the disciplinary 
practice of the Church. They show that territorial jurisdiction 
has broken down in this country, and that the general religious 
bodies no longer respect the original territorial jurisdiction of 
inferior judicatories. 

The interrelation of the denominations has done still more to 
destroy territorial jurisdiction. In the holy city, Jerusalem, sev- 
eral episcopal jurisdictions coexist. Even in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre several different rites of several different episco- 
pal jurisdictions are celebrated. The Roman Church does not 
recognize the validity of any orders but her own. From her 
point of view she cannot be guilty of intrusion anywhere in the 
world. But Anglicans recognize the validity of Roman orders. 
They claim to be the national Church of England. The Church 
of England is established by law in England, but nowhere else in 
the world. It cannot escape the charge of intrusion therefore 
when it erects in Roman Catholic countries congregations subject 
to the Bishop of London. It seems to be rather inconsistent, 
therefore, to make a stand against the erection of an American 
episcopate in Mexico, and an Anglican episcopate in Madrid or 
in Jerusalem. It is only a difference of degree whether the 
Bishop of Oxford intrudes into a Roman Catholic diocese by the 
erection of a congregation in Florence, or the archbishop of Dub- 
lin erects a diocese in the Roman Catholic archdiocese of Madrid. 
In New York city we have an episcopal diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and a metropolitan of the Roman Catholic 
Church, coexisting in the same territory. The Roman Catholic 
does not recognize the validity of the orders of the Protestant 
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Episcopal diocese, but the Protestant Episcopal diocese recog- 
nizes the orders of the Roman Catholic clergy. In England the 
Church of England is established by law, and so may charge the 
Roman clergy with intrusion. No such charge can be made in 
New York, because there is no establishment of religion. The 
Episcopal Church never has been the established church in that 
city. There can be no question of intrusion where the law does 
not determine territorial right. 

The first Roman Catholic bishop of the United States was 
Carroll of Baltimore, 1789; the first unquestioned bishops of the 
Anglican order were White and Provost of 1787. The cireum- 
stances of the origin of the episcopate for this country do not 
give any prior right to either line of bishops. The validity 
of the American bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
depends on the validity of Anglican orders. The Moravians 
were prior in their episcopate to all others in this country, and 
they seem to have apostolic succession for their episcopacy. 
They have the priority of claim in this country. But, in fact, no 
valid claim to jurisdiction can be founded on priority of occupa- 
tion of a territory. The question depends on which episcopate 
had the territorial right by ecclesiastical law. Each one had the 
right in ecclesiastical law of establishing missionary bishoprics. 
The same ecclesiastical right is exercised in all missionary lands, 
so that in all North America, in Central and Eastern Asia, and in 
all Africa, except Egypt and Abyssinia where ancient churches 
still continue, bishops of the several Episcopal churches occupy 
the same territory without intrusion. The result is inevitable 
that with the progress of Christianity the greater part of the 
world will be under the jurisdiction of coexisting bishoprics. 
When we further consider the intrusion of Rome into all Protest- 
ant lands, and the intrusion of other episcopates into Roman 
Catholic countries, we see that the territorial jurisdiction of the 
Church has been virtually destroyed. It has been condemned by 
the historic judgment of God. It is improbable that it will ever 
be restored. 

It would remove a great embarrassment from the advance to- 
wards Church Unity, if territorial jurisdiction should be dis- 
carded altogether. It is impracticable at present to attain terri- 
torial unity. It is improbable that it ever will be practicable. 
Ecclesiastical jurisdiction is very much like marine jurisdiction. 
Each nation has jurisdiction over its own ships on the sea, but no 
jurisdiction over the sea itself. The Church in fact has no juris- 
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diction over territory, but only over certain persons and things 
in a territory. 

Il. THe SUBJECT-MATTER OF JURISDICTION. — The Roman 
Catholic Church claims universal sway as to matters of jurisdic- 
tion as well as to territory. The jurisdiction of the Church in 
Protestant lands has been limited more and more, until at present 
it is practically confined to spiritual things, religion, doctrine and 
morals. There are many things in which Church and State 
have what may be called concurrent jurisdiction, in marriage 
and divorce, in education, in sabbath observance, and in the regu- 
lation of vice; but in fact the jurisdiction of the Church is lim- 
ited by the State, and is ordinarily confined to the spiritual side 
of these matters. 

Matters of religion are those which have to do chiefly with the 
worship of God, e. g., the order of worship, ceremonies and sacred 
times. These are matters which belong to the jurisdiction of the 
Church. On these matters the several denominations differ ex- 
ceedingly. The religious conflicts in Great Britain and America 
have been due largely to the desire for uniformity in religion. 
The Chicago-Lambeth articles happily limit religious uniformity 
to the two sacraments, with the invariable use of the elements 
ordained by Christ and the words of institution. If we could 
limit jurisdiction in matters of religion to the terms of this article, 
we should do away with almost all of the religious disputes in the 
Church and gain unity of jurisdiction in matters of religion. But 
some questions arise. Does this article propose to limit all eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions in matters of religion to the uniformity pre- 
scribed by Christ in the celebration of the two sacraments; or 
does it propose simply to limit the supreme judicatory of a national 
church to this jurisdiction, and leave a wider jurisdiction in mat- 
ters of religion to lower judicatories? Is it proposed that every 
congregation in every diocese shall be independent of episcopal 
jurisdiction in all matters of religion except this? If so, it in- 
volves the union of Roman Catholic, Greek, Protestant Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, and other 
congregations in one and the same diocese under one diocesan 
jurisdiction. You may baptize by sprinkling, by pouring, or by 
immersion as the local congregation may determine. You may 
baptize children or not, as you please. You may celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper after the Roman, Greek, Anglican, or Presbyterian 
manner, without interference. You may have the confessional or 
you may reject it. You may do penance in public or you may 
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repent in private. You may say masses for the dead, you may 
grant indulgences, you may bestow extreme unction. You may 
have the most elaborate ceremonies, you may have no ceremony 
at all. You may use the Book of Common Prayer, or the litur- 
gies of the Reformed churches, or the Lutheran liturgy, or the 
Mass book, or make public prayer with no book at all. You may 
refuse to say in public the Creed, or the Lord’s Prayer, or the 
Ten Commandments. You may worship in any way you please, 
if only you celebrate the two sacraments with the use of the 
bread and the wine and the water and the words of institution ; 
and no bishop, or presbytery, or convention, or conference, or any 
other judicatory shall have any jurisdiction over any of these mat- 
ters of religion. 

We do not know how far this limitation of jurisdiction has been 
thought out by the bishops into its practical details. It is doubt- 
ful whether they would deem it wise to permit every congregation 
to use such unlimited discretion as this. It would be intolerable 
for some congregations to feel even a limited responsibility for 
the disorderly practices of other congregations in the same dio- 
cese. It is probable that the Chicago-Lambeth definition of what 
is essential in matters of religion should be taken as limiting the 

“supreme judicatory of the national church, so that it should not 
interfere with any inferior judicatory which was faithful to this 
article relating to the Sacraments, and so that it should recognize 
the jurisdiction of the lower judicatories as more extensive than 
that of the supreme judicatory. There should be a gradual limi- 
tation of jurisdiction in matters of religion as one ascends from the 
lowest judicatory to the highest. For those congregations which 
use the Book of Common Prayer, there is needed a judicatory to 
have jurisdiction over its use. There are in the Episcopal Church 
parties which differ in their ideas of worship. Each one of these 
parties might by elective affinity be organized in a convention 
under a bishop. Instead of increasing the number of bishops by 
territorial restrictions, the increase might be by divisions of dio- 
ceses in accordance with the subject-matter of jurisdiction. We 
might have in New York city not only a bishop of the Roman 
order, a bishop of the Anglican order and a bishop of the Mora- 
vian order, but also other bishops acting as the executives of dio- 
ceses constituted no longer in accordance with a territorial juris- 
diction, which is really impracticable, but in accordance with 
the elective affinity of the congregations. These dioceses might 
retain their independence under a common bishop by a constitu- 
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tional limitation of his jurisdiction, or, if this union could not be 
consummated, these dioceses might be combined in an arch-diocese 
under a metropolitan, limited in his jurisdiction to the matters 
defined in the Chicago-Lambeth Articles. 

The divisions of Christendom, however, have originated chiefly 
from differences in matters of faith. The definitions of the faith 
by superior and supreme judicatories have excluded those ministers 
or dioceses or provinces or patriarchates which could not subscribe 
to these definitions. In the evolution of the faith of Christ’s 
Church every stage has resulted in the separation or exclusion of 
those who could not make the evolution. The faith of the an- 
cient church was defined in the primitive creeds. The great 
councils decided the Trinitarian and Christological controversies, 
and by their supreme jurisdiction cut off the adherents of Arian- 
ism and Nestorianism and several other heresies. The Greek and 
Roman churches condemned each other as heretical, and the East 
separated from the West. At the Reformation, Northern Europe 
separated from Southern Europe ; but every effort to construct a 
united Protestant Church failed, owing to international jealousies 
and rivalries. Therefore the Roman Church declared its faith at 
the Council of Trent, and each national Protestant Church de- 
clared its faith in national confessions and catechisms. An effort 
was made to unite all Lutherans about the Form of Concord, and 
all Calvinists about the decrees of. the Synod of Dort, but these 
efforts failed. The Westminster Confession was designed to 
take the place of the separate national confessions of the three 
nations of Great Britain, but this design was not accomplished. 
All of these later confessions became confessions of the faith 
of parties and denominations. The XX XIX Articles became 
the legal statement of the faith of the Church of England. The 
Westminster Confession became the legal confession of the 
Church of Scotland, and displaced the original Scottish confes- 
sions. Ministers were now obliged by law to subscribe to these 
confessions, and these mapped out an extensive area of jurisdic- 
tion for ecclesiastical bodies in matters of faith. 

Doctrinal jurisdiction depends upon the definitions of the creed 
or confession on the one side, and upon the terms of subscription 
on the other. Several questions now arise. 

Do these confessions restrict the Church in its jurisdiction, or 
do they restrict the minister in his liberty, or do they restrict 
both Church and minister? Subscription was forced on the 
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restrict the jurisdiction of the Church of Scotland. That is, any 
man who subscribed to the Confession and was faithful to its 
articles was free as to any matters not defined in the Confession. 
But the older view of the Church of Rome was, that the Confes- 
sion restricted the minister, and that the jurisdiction of the Church 
was unrestricted. The Church had jurisdiction over other matters 
also. It was its right to define any matter of faith that was in 
dispute. The Confession was a restriction to the minister. It 
taught him what the Church had already said. This seems to be 
the historic position of the Church of England also. The Amer- 
ican churches, with written constitutions, follow in principle the 
method of the Church of Scotland, influenced doubtless by the 
method of the Constitution of the United States. But, in prac- 
tice, ecclesiastical bodies refuse to be restrained by constitutional 
barriers. They decide any question raised before them, whether 
they have the right so to do or not. 

Does subscription bind to all matters stated in the Confession, 
or only to the essential and necessary articles? The Adopting 
Act of the American Presbyterian Church took the latter posi- 
tion, but it has not been adhered to in later decisions of Gen- 
eral Assemblies, and this is not the usage of other ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

Does subscription bind to the express statements only, or to all 
logical deductions also? If we take the latter position, it would 
seem that every logical deduction made by decision becomes an 
additional confessional statement. Can a minister be bound to 
such a logical deduction before it has been made by the decision 
of the supreme judicatory? Can the supreme judicatory make 
such an addition to the faith of the Church? All of these ques- 
tions have arisen in the Presbyterian communion in recent cases. 
The General Assembly has interpreted the Westminster Confes- 
sion by so-called logical deduction, and has condemned two minis- 
ters for heresy for teaching contrary to such pretended logical 
deductions. Professor Henry P. Smith made the point that his 
teaching complained of was prior to the definition of the General 
Assembly of such pretended logical deduction, and that, as ap- 
plied to him, it was ex post facto ; but the General Assembly 
decided against him. It is claimed that the decisions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the Smith and Briggs cases are as obligatory 
as the confession itself. It is altogether probable that other 
supreme judicatories would take the same large view of their 
powers by majority vote, should party lines be drawn. Majori- 
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ties in party strife always break through legal forms and consti- 
tutional barriers. 

Does subscription bind a man in his private opinions as well as 
in his official utterances? Is he obliged to teach the whole Con- 
fession, or may he avoid such parts of it as he doubts or misbe- 
lieves ? Must he adhere to their forms of statement, or only use 
them in substance in other forms of statement? Is he simply 
restrained from teaching anything that contradicts the Confession, 
and allowed liberty in other respects, as to speech on the one hand 
and silence on the other? Anthony Tuckney, one of the chief 
authors of the Westminster Confession and Catechism, writes to 
Whicheote that the Westminster Confession was designed as a 
public confession: ‘ In the Assemblie, I gave my vote with others 
that the Confession of Faith put out by authority should not be 
either required to be sworn or subscribed to, we having been 
burnt on the hand in that kind before, but so as not to be pub- 
licly preached or written against.” But in the practice of Pres- 
byterian churches, the views of the Westminster divines have not 
been followed. In other ecclesiastical bodies there has been no 
final determination of these questions. The stricter view has 
been ordinarily followed by the judicatories. 

Does the Creed or Article of Faith fix the faith of the Church 
so that there shall be no further development? Does it mean 
that there is to be no further development in the faith of the 
Church, either in substance or mode of statement? Certainly no 
body which constructed confessions ever thought so. Either the 
Church has a sacred deposit which it cannot decrease or diminish, 
or its doctrine is capable of development. If it has a sacred 
deposit, no ecclesiastical body has any authority to change that 
deposit by introducing new doctrines into the area of definition. 
But who shall define that deposit? Has it ever been defined ? 
What authority has the Church of the third century to define this 
deposit, which is not also in the Church of the nineteenth cen- 
tury? If the Apostles’ Creed defines that deposit, what authority 
is there in the more elaborate statements of the Nicene Creed ? 
What authority had the later Church to enlarge the original 
Nicene Creed? If the Church could go on enlarging its creed 
through the third and fourth centuries, why not in the centuries 
since the fourth? The Roman Church claims that the Council of 
Trent made a further definition of the original deposit. But, 
when we have gone as far as this, then the deposit is simply the 
original germ out of which the whole immense system of ecclesi- 
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astical dogma and ritual has developed. You have then virtually 
abandoned the theory of an original deposit altogether, and rec- 
ognized that the faith of Christ’s Church is a development from 
an original germ or germs of doctrine. The form changes, but 
the substance is eternal. If the faith of the Church is capable 
of development, then we must hold either that the ecclesiastical 
body which constructed the Creed or Articles of Faith attained 
the goal of the development of the Church, or else that the devel- 
opment continues, and a later body has the same right to define 
dogmas as the earlier body. Any ecclesiastical body, therefore, 
which proposes to define the faith of the Church, and check the 
further expansion of it, arrogates to itself an authority over both 
the past and the future ; it assumes to improve upon the definition 
of the past, and asserts that no improvement can be made on its 
own definitions. 

Is the interpretation of creeds and confessions to be regarded 
as fixed or as variable? If you say variable, there must be such 
limitation to variability as will forbid inconsistency between the 
statements and the interpretations. A judicatory, on the one 
hand, cannot vary the interpretations so as to evacuate the state- 
ment of its original meaning and give it a new and different 
meaning. No more can an individual. But where there are 
variant interpretations in the way of logical deductions, all such 
must be regarded as legitimate. It is improper for the supreme 
judicatory to make the Creed more rigid by limiting its inter- 
pretation to specific deductions, when other deductions are his- 
torically legitimate. Confessions are, in the larger part of their 
statements, compromises framed to admit of more than one inter- 
pretation. 

If, on the other hand, we say interpretation is fixed, where 
shall we fix the fixture? Shall we find it in the traditional inter- 
pretation? This is the easiest and therefore the common method 
in Protestantism. But tradition is the reverse of fixed. A tradi- 
tional interpretation is continually changing, adapting the state- 
ment to new cases, or to new forms of old cases, depressing one 
statement, enhancing another statement, and so entirely changing 
the proportions and relations of the original definitions. The tra- 
ditional interpretation usually does not give the original meaning. 
Shall we find it in the opinions of the supreme judicatory? These 
will be essentially the same as the traditional, for the simple rea- 
son that the majority of ecclesiastical bodies is always controlled 
by traditional opinions. The Roman Catholic principle is to seek 
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it in the fathers of the Church. This is far safer than the tradi- 
tional principle which has prevailed in modern Protestantism, only 
it is still indefinite. One asks which fathers? And who shall 
interpret the fathers? You may misinterpret them by your tra- 
ditions with greater ease than you can the Creeds or Articles of 
Faith. The only safe principle is the historic one, — to interpret 
the Creed by the intention of its authors. 

The denominations have unconsciously drifted from their Con- 
fessions into traditional opinions which envelop the confessions 
and the creeds, and are the faith of the Church to them, and it 
cannot be otherwise. We are all hurried along in the tide of 
opinion of our age, and our environment controls our opinions 
and practice. The majority simply drift. If they are in the 
stream of tradition, that is to them the evidence of antiquity. 
They little know how far the stream has carried them from their 
fathers. No man can really know whether he truly subscribes to 
any creed or confession until he has studied the writings of the 
men who composed it, and has investigated its sources and the 
mode of its construction. It matters little what our creed or con- 
fession may be, if the supreme judicatory may read into it any- 
thing it pleases. There is nothing gained by giving up the West- 
minster Confession and the XX XIX Articles, and falling back 
on the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed, unless at the same 
time we may restrict the interpretation of that creed to its original 
historic sense, to be determined by a court of historical scholars, 
and not by a General Assembly, or a House of Bishops composed 
of all sorts and conditions of men. 

It was a very important step toward Church Unity when the 
Chicago-Lambeth Declaration limited the faith of the reunited 
Church to the Holy Scriptures, the Nicene Creed and the Apos- 
tles’ Creed ; but it is necessary to know whether the Creeds are 
to be interpreted so as to comprehend the unfolding of their 
meaning in the decisions of the four great councils of the undi- 
vided Church, in the Te Deum, in the Book of Common Prayer 
and the XX XIX Articles. It is necessary to first fix the Creeds 
and know whether we are to subscribe to them in their original 
historical form, or in their later Roman and Anglican adapta- 
tions, before we can agree upon a fixed interpretation of these 
Creeds. It is necessary to know whether, when we accept the 
Holy Scriptures as the Word of God, we must accept with them 
antiquated interpretations of prophecy and old-fashioned expla- 
nations of the Gospel mysteries. The essence of the whole ques- 
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tion as to creeds and confessions is in the terms of subscription. 
The Christians of America will hardly agree to the doctrinal 
basis of the Chicago-Lambeth declarations until they know 
whether the jurisdiction of the Episcopate is to be limited to these 
articles, or whether these articles are simply doors through which 
they may enter in order to find themselves subject to any doc- 
trinal deduction the bishops may make from them. The jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme judicatory in which Church Unity is reached 
should be strictly limited in matters of doctrine, not only to the 
Creeds, but to the express statements of the Creeds in their original 
form ; and not only this, but to those express statements as inter- 
preted, not by the judicatory itself, but by the historic interpreta- 
tion of the authors of the Creeds, to be ascertained by historical 
scholars. In our acceptance of Holy Scripture as the Word of 
God, we do not relinquish our right as scholars to study them 
with all the help of modern criticism. We do not propose to re- 
linquish the freedom of scholarship either to the timidity of the 
ignorant, or to the policy of time-serving ecclesiasticism. The 
cause of God will prosper much better in a divided Church, where 
freedom of historic research and Biblical criticism prevails, than 
in a reunited Church in which a supreme ecclesiastical court may, 
by a majority vote of mere traditionalists, attempt to fix the in- 
terpretation of Scriptures and Creeds and other historical docu- 
ments. We have one such supreme judicatory in Rome, guarded 
by venerable canon law, and independent of civil, social, provin- 
cial and ecclesiastical influences, which has been a model of equity 
in recent times. Christendom desires no other, and will have no 
other. 

There are some who will continue to cling to the Westminster 
Confession ; others, to the decrees of the Council of Trent ; still 
others to the Heidelberg Catechism and to Luther’s Catechism. 
Let them retain their darlings and organize themselves in presby- 
teries and councils, and such other ecclesiastical bodies as they 
may prefer, in order to conserve their beloved opinions. What 
we need in order to Church Unity is that they shall unite with 
all other Christians in a supreme jurisdiction which shall be so 
limited that it will not, on the one hand, restrict the freedom to 
retain and advocate those confessions and catechisms, or any other 
statements of doctrine which may be framed ; nor, on the other 
hand, impose upon subordinate jurisdictions anything more than 
the original historical interpretation of the express statements 
of the Creed adopted by all. 
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The Chicago-Lambeth Declaration does not in its statements 
reserve to the reunited Church any right of jurisdiction in morals. 
Is it proposed that matters of morals shall be outside of the 
sphere of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or that these matters shall 
belong to the jurisdiction of the lower judicatories? It certainly 
cannot be designed that all matters of morals shall be regarded 
as outside the range of ecclesiastical jurisdiction on the one hand, 
or, on the other, that the jurisdiction of the supreme judicatory 
shall be unlimited in these matters. The Ten Commandments 
and the Lord’s Prayer, the bases of the instruction of the Church 
and incorporated with the Creeds in all the liturgies, seem to have 
been overlooked by the bishops ; but I think that they were quite 
right. Morals are not for the decision of the supreme judicatory, 
but for the lower judicatories. Rome claims for the Pope the 
authority to speak the infallible decision when he is summoned 
to judgment ex cathedra in matters of doctrine and morals. But 
the voice of Protestantism should reserve morals to the conscience 
of ‘the individual and the jurisdiction of lower ecclesiastical 
courts. From this point of view the proposition of Mr. Theodore 
F. Seward that all Christians should rally around “A Life 
Creed,” using the eloquent words of Dr. John Watson for the 
purpose, is a false step. Dr. John Watson himself made no such 
proposition, and he is not to be held responsible for it. His 
words are these: “I believe in the fatherhood of God; I believe 
in the words of Jesus; I believe in a clean heart; I believe in 
the service of love; I believe in the immortality of life ; 1 believe 
in the Beatitudes. I promise to trust God and follow Christ, to 
forgive my enemies, and to seek after the righteousness of God.” 
This is not a creed in any proper sense. The use of the word 
“believe” in these clauses is inexact. The terms in the clauses 
are generally loose and repetitious, and the selection of topics is 
capricious and insufficient. Such phrases are not suitable for a 
ereed. They could not be made the basis of discipline in any 
judicatory. They do not define the life to live, or the morals to 
practice, and therefore they are not a guide to life or a check 
upon wrong-doing. 

Let us take into consideration three moral questions as speci- 
mens, — divorce, Sabbath observance, and temperance. These 
questions belong to the State as well as to the Church. There 
is concurrent jurisdiction here of civil courts and ecclesiastical 
courts. Here is danger of collision in which the ecclesiastical 
court will surely be worsted. The Roman Church takes a decided 
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position against divorce, but it cannot prevent laws by the State 
granting divorces which Rome refuses to recognize. The West- 
minster Confession contains a chapter on marriage and divorce. 
More than one minister has been suspended or deposed for mar- 
riage to a deceased wife’s sister, and yet the supposed prohibition 
in Levitical law is a misinterpretation; and even if it were a 
Levitical law, Levitical marriage laws are no more binding on 
the Church of Christ than the Levitical prohibitions of wearing 
mixtures of wool and linen, or plowing with an ox and an ass har- 
nessed together. Most Protestant denominations have removed 
this erroneous restriction, although the Anglican bishops still 
persist in opposing the repeal of the law. The right of marriage 
and divorce is determined by the laws of the State. The Church 
should beware of conflicting legislation. There can be no re- 
union of Christendom unless Christians with different views of 
marriage and divorce may freely organize themselves under the 
jurisdiction of lower judicatories that will recognize their views of 
marriage and divorce, and that will guard them from the intrusion 
of conflicting opinions. 

It is impossible to unite in the matter of Sabbath observance. 
The Puritan view is very different from the Anglican, the Lu- 
theran and the Roman. The Puritan cannot force his opinion 
on the rest of the world. The only thing the Puritan can do is 
to keep the Sabbath in his own way, and organize societies for 
Sabbath observance after his ideals. He cannot make the Puri- 
tan theory of the Sabbath the law for the United States, still less 
for the Christian world. 

It is impossible to unite in matters of temperance. The Meth- 
odist will hardly compel all others to his views of total abstinence, 
so as to make it a matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The only 
thing that can be done by those who believe in total abstinence is 
to organize societies for that purpose. Those ecclesiastical bodies 
which bind the ministry and people to this theory sin grievously 
against Church Unity. 

We might illustrate by other matters, but these are sufficient 
to show that jurisdiction in morals must be strictly limited. The 
supreme judicatory should not have any jurisdiction in morals. 
The original jurisdiction belongs to the congregation in case of a 
layman, and to the presbytery or diocesan in case of a minister. 
We have to distinguish between crime, vice and sin. Crime and 
vice are in the province of courts of original jurisdiction, and 
there should be appellate courts to correct errors in law. But 
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questions of morals ought not to go to the supreme judicatories. 
It is most important to guard the conscience of the individual and 
the freedom of Christian love. Ecclesiastical decisions in morals 
tend to legalism, and legalism to a Pharisaism which is essentially 
Antichristian. 

III. Jurispicrion or Prrsons.— The most important and 
practical side of ecclesiastical jurisdiction is jurisdiction over 
persons. The Roman Church claims universal jurisdiction over 
persons. The National Churches of Protestantism claimed uni- 
versal jurisdiction over persons within the nation. All the per- 
secution and intolerance of ancient and modern times originated 
from this claim. In the United States, and in Europe to a great 
extent at present, it is commonly agreed that the jurisdiction of a 
church is limited to the persons who voluntarily adhere to it. 
After this limitation has been made, questions arise which are of 
great importance with reference to Church Unity. 

The most comprehensive question is, Is the jurisdiction of the 
Church over persons total or partial? We should recognize 
that it is partial and not total. The jurisdiction of a Church 
over a person should be limited to the subject-matter of jurisdic- 
tion ; it should not intrude upon his liberty in other matters. 
The Church should not intrude upon his civil rights and duties. 
‘ The Church should not intrude upon his social and domestic 
relations. It should not interfere with his military service, with 
his club life, with his relations to secret societies, with his amuse- 
ments or with his business, or with any one of a thousand matters 
in which he may engage, unless he transgress the lines of juris- 
diction which the Church has reserved to itself. It is well known 
that the existing organizations intrude upon all of these relations. 
The Roman Catholics and the Reformed Presbyterians intrude 
upon civil duties. The Roman Catholics and the United Presby- 
terians intrude upon secret societies. The Methodists and Puri- 
tans intrude upon domestic affairs and amusements. All such 
intrusion, and any other like intrusion beyond the lines of the 
limited subject-matter of superior and supreme jurisdiction, must 
be debarred if there is to be Church Unity. If a man or a 
minister assume vows which subject him to more extensive juris- 
diction, it should be in inferior judicatories. The judicatories in 
which the unity of the Church is fixed should not intrude in these 
matters. 

The jurisdiction over persons should not be everlasting. A 
man or a woman may assume strict vows of obedience in a very 
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extensive jurisdiction, and should be held to these vows so long 
as either remains under that inferior judicatory. But no man or 
woman should assume life-long vows. There should be freedom 
to separate from one inferior judicatory and to unite with another 
whenever it seemed best to do so, provided pecuniary and per- 
sonal engagements are filled, and the separation is made in an 
honorable, upright and courteous manner. Irrevocable vows are 
inconsistent with personal liberty and with Church Unity as well. 
There are many evils in the Church, both for laymen and minis- 
ters, which result from irrevocable vows. They are an inheritance 
of medievalism. If a layman has made a mistake in his eccle- 
siastical connection, he should be free to correct that mistake 
without excommunication or lesser. forms of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. If a minister has made a mistake and has changed his 
opinions, he ought to be free to change his ecclesiastical relations 
without degradation. There cannot be Church Unity until such 
changes are recognized as lawful and proper. 

The question now arises, how far ecclesiastical jurisdiction is 
exclusive of other jurisdiction. Before the Reformation the 
clergy were under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Church. But, 
in the modern states, the Church and the State”have concurrent 
jurisdiction over persons each in its own sphere. In the Roman 
Catholic Church there are jurisdictions of monastic orders which 
are distinct from the jurisdiction of the diocesan. In Protestant 
churches ministers submit themselves freely to other jurisdictions 
than those of the Church and the State in relations which do not 
conflict with civil and ecclesiastical duties. A man may give an 
inferior jurisdiction the exclusive authority over him, but few 
men will in these times assume such vows of submission. The 
judicatories in which unity is to be found certainly cannot be so 
exclusive. 

The question comes next whether it is necessary that a man 
should be under only one jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs. 
This is the common opinion, but there are numerous exceptions. 
A Presbyterian minister may be a member of a Congregational 
Church, and so subject to the jurisdiction of a presbytery of the 
Presbyterian denomination, and at the same time to a congrega- 
tion of the Congregational denomination. He might be in good 
standing in the one and at the same time heretical in the other. 
There is no law to prevent a Presbyterian minister from remain- 
ing a Presbyterian minister and yet at the same time becoming a 
member of the Protestant Episcopal congregation by accepting 
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confirmation. It is possible, as things now are, for a minister to 
be in three or more denominations at the same time. Why not? 
It is quite true that complications might arise; but, on the other 
hand, great benefits might be conferred. There are many cases 
in which it would be of advantage to ministers and laymen to be 
in two or more ecclesiastical jurisdictions at the same time. The 
writer knew well a man who served as trustee of three congrega- 
tions in three different denominations at the same time. He ful- 
filled his duties in all, and was repeatedly reélected in them all. 
If it was practicable in the management of the temporal affairs 
of the congregation, why not in the spiritual? It is quite as easy 
for a man to serve as elder or deacon or vestryman in three con- 
gregations as to serve as trustee. There are numerous instances 
in which men of influence reside part of the year in the city and 
part of the year in the country. In the city they worship in one 
denomination, in the country in another. They fulfill all their 
religious duties equally in both. Why should they not be en- 
rolled as members and serve as church officers in both? Minis- 
ters are often called upon to mihister, on the frontier, to two or 
more congregations of the same denomination; why not to two or 
more congregations of different denominations? There are thou- 
sands of communities in which there are three or more congrega- 
tions of different denominations, each with a separate building, 
with occasional ministrations of ministers of its own denomina- 
tion. It would be a boon if they could worship in the same 
building under the same minister. He might be a minister of 
three or more different judicatories. He might minister as an 
Episcopalian in the morning, as a Presbyterian or Congregation- 
alist in the afternoon, and a Methodist in the evening. Why 
not? Many could do it and would do it if the way were open 
in the lower judicatories. Thousands of ministers and millions 
of dollars could be spared if we could have this kind of Church 
Unity. It would be a delight to many if they could be lawful 
ministers of several different denominations at the same time. 
Such would constitute a living bridge between the denominations. 

It is commonly held that an ordained minister has authority to 
minister anywhere in the Church of God. It is maintained that 
the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church are not only dio- 
cesans, but bishops in the Church of God. These positions are 
untenable. It is quite true that there can be but one ordination 
to the priesthood according to the Roman doctrine. But admis- 
sion to the order of priesthood does not carry with it authority 
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for a world-wide ministry. The priest is ordained to minister in 
a particular diocese, and ordinarily over a particular congrega- 
tion. He cannot act as priest in any other diocese without the 
consent of the diocesan. He cannot be a free lance in the world. 
He can act only under the appointment of his superiors. A 
bishop is ordained over a diocese, but he cannot act as a bishop in 
any other diocese without the appointment of his metropolitan, or 
the invitation of another diocesan. He may act in council when 
summoned to the council, but even in council he acts as the head 
of his diocese, not as a universal bishop. According to the Ro- 
man cecumenical ecclesiastical organization, the world is mapped 
out into patriarchates, archdioceses, dioceses, and missionary ju- 
risdictions. But those who minister in missionary lands are sub- 
ject to diocesan authority, and are within the territorial and com- 
prehensive dominion of the Roman Church. From the point 
of view of one holy catholic ecumenical Church, ordination con- 
stitutes a priest or a bishop a priest or a bishop in a universal 
Church ; he cannot be reordained, but he cannot minister in any 
particular place without appointment by his diocesan, and he can- 
not remove without authority. 

The situation becomes very much changed when we recognize 
more than one valid ecclesiastical organization. The Church of 
England has no ecclesiastical authority in any other land than 
England, save so far as she conducts missionary work. When 
she cut herself off from cecumenical relations, she lost the author- 
ity to give her ministry ecumenical relations, or to constitute her 
bishops any other than bishops of the Church of England. She 
could not communicate any more authority than she had, and 
that authority was limited to England. So soon as the authority 
of the Church of England was still further limited and restricted 
to her voluntary adherents, she could not impart to her ministry 
or her bishops any authority beyond the persons who voluntarily 
adhere to the Church of England. The Church of England be- 
came more and more limited in her jurisdiction and the authority 

-of her ministry, with every separating of dissenters, until at the 
present time it is doubtful whether she has authority over one 
half of the English people. Under these circumstances it is no 
longer possible to think of Anglican bishops and Anglican priests 
as having any authority beyond that committed to them over 
the persons who adhere to them. No Anglican bishop can exer- 
cise jurisdiction in any particular over any company of Roman 
Catholics, or Presbyterians, or Congregationalists, or Baptists, or 
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Methodists, or Unitarians, or Friends, or any others, except Epis- 
copalians. He cannot convey by his ordination any authority to 
any person to minister over any congregation except congrega- 
tions adhering to the Church of England. The same thing is 
true of every denomination of Christians. No denomination has 
the slightest authority, or the least shadow of a jurisdiction, be- 
yond its own voluntary adherents. No ministers have any other 
external authority in the Church than that committed to them by 
the ecclesiastical organizations to which they voluntarily adhere. 
Some are Episcopal ministers, others are Congregational, others 
Presbyterian, Baptist or Reformed. No one of them can act as 
a minister in any other denomination without receiving authority 
from some jurisdiction in that denomination so to act. They are 
ministers of Christ by Christ’s appointment, but none of them 
has any universal ministry, and they cannot have such ministry 
in the present divided state of Christendom until they have re- 
ceived authority and submitted to the jurisdiction of all valid 
existing ecclesiastical organizations. 

I have been obliged to think this question out in my own case. 
I was ordained by a presbytery as a Presbyterian minister. The 
supreme judicatory of the body which gave me the external au- 
thority to act as a minister has suspended my authority so to act. 
They took away all the authority they ever gave me. They did 
it in an unconstitutional and illegal manner. If the case could 
be renewed in a competent court, their action would be declared 
null and void. But it stands until overruled. I have no present 
ministerial authority from any ecclesiastical judicatory. I have 
authority from Jesus Christ by the internal call. My internal 
call would doubtless be recognized by more than one denomi- 
nation if I should seek recognition and authority. But so long 
as I abstain from such a course and my suspension is continued, 
my authority from the Church is void. I cannot act as a minister 
without being disorderly. I cannot say: “ The presbytery made 
me a minister of Jesus Christ ; they took from me only the right 
to act as a Presbyterian minister. I will now act as a Christian 
minister.” If they had the authority to make me a Christian 
minister, they had the authority to unmake me also. But no one 
would recognize the right of the General Assembly to deprive 
a Christian minister of his ministry. If they can deprive one 
Christian minister of his right, they can deprive any other. If 
they can make one man a Christian minister, they can make an- 
other. If they have the authority to make a Christian minister, 
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then every denomination that refuses to recognize the Presbyte- 
rian ministry as Christian ministers is in rebellion against Christ. 

It is intolerable to suppose that any ecclesiastical body, in the 
present divided state of the Church, can make or unmake Chris- 
tian ministers for the whole world. Their making and unmaking 
will be recognized by no other body but themselves. The minis- 
try are deceiving themselves in supposing that the separated de- 
nominations have made them ministers of the one undivided 
Church. They cannot-do this so long as they remain divided. 
When the separated churches have become one undivided Church, 
then and not till then will a denominational ministry become an 
cecumenical ministry. 

The Protestant Episcopal bishops are no more than diocesan 
bishops. They have no other Episcopal authority than that im- 
parted to them at their ordination. They are bound to act under 
the canon law of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is not in 
accordance with ecclesiastical law, and it is not safe to attribute 
to them any other authority, any other prerogative. They have 
no jurisdiction outside of their diocese except so far as they may 
be invited to exercise jurisdiction temporarily by other diocesan 
authority. If they act as bishops outside of their denomination, 
they act without authority, unless they receive additional author- 
ity so to act from a body of ministers competent to select them as 
their diocesans. Suppose that a number of ministers of different 
denominations should organize themselves into a body of minis- 
try, and request a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
act as their diocesan, and he should agree to do so, and they by 
the imposition of their hands communicate to one another all the 
ministerial authority they could communicate, — what would they 
communicate and what would be the result? No one of them 
could have any ecclesiastical authority to act outside of the eccle- 
siastical organization to which he belongs. They could not, 
therefore, communicate any authority whatever from their ecclesi- 
astical organizations. The only authority they could communi- 
cate would be that which they possess by the internal call received 
by each of them from Jesus Christ. They would simply con- 
stitute a new denomination of Christians without transmitting 
any authority whatever from any existing denominations. This 
is the precise position in which Ballington Booth, Commander of 
the Volunteers, has been placed by his supposed ordination by 
ministers from several different denominations. These ministers 
disclaimed acting with the authority of their denominations be- 
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hind them. Therefore they disclaimed all ecclesiastical author- 
ity. The ordination was without the authority of any body of 
Christians. No authority was imparted by any Church. The or- 
dination was a mere ceremony; it can only be regarded as null 
and void. 

The reunion of Christendom depends upon these questions of 
jurisdiction more than upon any other questions. We have stud- 
ied some of the difficulties in the way. We have examined some 
of the solutions of them which seem practicable. Church Unity 
is such an inestimable boon that many are willing to make great 
sacrifices for its attainment. . But it is necessary for us to know 
what we are about, and to avoid compromising blunders. Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans, Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
and other religious bodies, have, through their supreme judica- 
tories, spoken words of reconciliation and expressed the desire for 
the Reunion of Christendom. We may be sure, therefore, that 
there is a world-wide movement in the direction of Church Unity, 
and that all the difficulties which lie in the way will be carefully 
studied and eventually removed. It may seem like a dream to 
many. But it is really a constant feature in the vision of Bibli- 
eal prophecy. It was the ideal of Jesus, and we may be certain 
that the ideal will eventually be transformed into reality. 


CHARLES A. Briaes. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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A Short Study of Ethics. By Cnaries F. D’Arcy, B. D. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


We give a somewhat late but none the less hearty weleome to the 
last, and in some respects the most original and interesting, of the 
succession of Hegelian manuals on ethics with which the disciples of 
T. H. Green and the brothers Caird have enriched jour literature. Mr. 
D’Arcy’s excuse for adding one more to this series is, that the admir- 
able works of his predecessors — Professors Dewey, Muirhead and 
Mackenzie — have one defect in common, namely, that “ they build with- 
out a foundation.” This statement is not strictly correct, bh: it is, no 
doubt, quite true that in the first of the three parts of which Mr. D’Arcy’s 
book consists there is presented a much clearer and fuller metaphysic of 
ethics than is provided in the earlier manuals. Our author’s philosoph- 
ical introduction is the more attractive and valuable because it bears the 
clearest marks of being the fresh work of a bighly cultured thinker who 
is emphatically nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri. Accord- 
ingly, the readers of Mr. D’Arcy’s volume who, from the highly eulo- 
gistic reference to Green’s “ Prolegomena”’ in the preface, expect that they 
are to be treated simply to Green’s ideas in a compressed form, will find 
themselves agreeably disappointed. In only one respect is Mr. D’Arcy’s 
philosophy little more than a reproduction of Green’s doctrine, namely, 
in its idealistic conception of. the reality of nature. This is, in our 
view, one of the least satisfactory features of the work ; for Mr. D’Arcy’s 
presentation of this idealism shows no adequate appreciation of the for- 
midable if not insuperable objections which the now accepted view of 
the “ Descent of Man” obviously suggests. He tells us that the indi- 
vidual consciousness “‘ makes nature ” and “ makes causation possible ;”’ 
but in regard to the question, where in the course of biological evolution 
this momentous “ nature-making ” faculty first shows itself, and whether 
our simian ancestors were wholly devoid of it, Mr. D'Arcy preserves a 
discreet silence. If Green had been asked the question he would, no doubt, 
have had recourse to his equivocal use of the word “ consciousness,” 
and would have said that consciousness, meaning thereby the Divine or 
Eternal Consciousness, is logically the prior condition of the whole course 
of evolution. Mr. D'Arcy can find no such escape, for with his usual 
acuteness he points out the fallacy involved in Green’s double use of this 
word, and tells us that even the individual consciousness makes and not 
simply discerns the physical world. But is feeling conceivable apart 
from a subject that feels? Surely, then, the lower animals must belong 
to the same plane of reality as that which man occupies. Mr. D'Arcy 
himself tells us that the activity of each individual self is limited by the 
activity of the multitude of other selves; but can we arbitrarily stop 
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here and decline to admit that- it is also limited by the activity of the 
members of the animal world, and therefore analogously by the action 
of all those centres of spiritual energy or force which in their aggregate 
constitute the world of so-called inorganic matter? Our impression, 
accordingly, is that Mr. D’Arcy’s metaphysic would have gained con- 
siderably in consistency and clearness had he substituted for Green’s 
idealism some form of spiritual realism. But the reader very soon dis- 
covers that, in regard to the more essential factors of a metaphysic of 
ethics, Mr. D’Arcy builds upon a foundation quite other than that laid 
down in Green’s “ Prolegomena.” “It is impossible,” he tells us, “to be 
satisfied with Green’s account of the relation between the spiritual prin- 
ciple in Nature and the spiritual principle in the individual thinker,” for, 
according to Green’s account of the matter, “either man is deprived of 
all real selfhood or the self in man is identified with God.” 

So anxious, indeed, is Mr. D’Arcy to guard his theory from becoming 
in any way identified with the Pantheistic conception of the ego as a mere 
mode or phase of the Absolute Spirit, that he carries his divergence from 
Green to the opposite extreme, and declares himself in entire sympathy 
with Mr. Kidd’s much criticised contention that, “so far as consistent 
thought goes, every man must be egoistic.” We most readily follow Mr. 
D’Arcy when, in discussing the application of the idea of organic life to 
society, he alleges most substantial reasons for rejecting the principle, of 
which Professors Muirhead and Mackenzie make so much use, that man, 
considered as a separate individual, is an unreal abstraction from a social 
whole. But while it is perfectly true, as Mr. D’Arey urges, that our 
particular selves are permanently isolated from each other by the sepa- 
rateness of our wills and of our subjective feelings, it must also, we think, 
be allowed that, in so far as the animal reaches the rational stage of 
psychical development, there gradually reveals itself in the individual 
consciousness the activity of ideals and emotions which are felt to have 
their centre and source, not in our individual personality, but in the 
Self-existent or Absolute Reality out of whom our private selves arise 
and on whose creative energy they depend. Probably the best rationale 
of this experience is, that the Absolute Spirit who actuates and unifies 
the several centres of energy which make up the so-called material 
world, and works in and through the instincts and passions of the lower 
animals without being intelligently recognized by them, becomes at length, 
as man appears at the upper end of the scale of biological evolution, a 
distinctly recognized presence and influence in the inner life of humanity. 
Through this immanence or incarnation of the Absolute Life in our finite 
and dependent life, God immediately reveals himself both to our intellect 
in the form of the Theoretical Reason which enables the individual to 
rise above himself and see reality from a universal point of view, and also 
to our conscience and heart in the form of the Practical Reason, i. e. 


of that principle of self-forgetful or spiritual love which with advancing 
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culture liberates the soul from all the fettering limitations of egoistic 
desire, and inspires it with affections and interests which gradually come 
to embrace the whole community of living beings. Hence, while Mr. 
D’Arcy maintains that “ reason cannot escape the circle of the self,” we 
maintain, on the contrary, that it is the distinctive mark of reason that 
it enables the soul to rise above and beyond its own individuality, and 
that this comes about by virtue of the fact that Reason is nothing more 
nor less than the directly felt self-revelation of the Eternal in the human 
consciousness. 

Both in Mr. D’Arecy’s view and in the view of the present writer, it is 
the idea of God which furnishes the transcendent principle in the light 
of which egoism becomes transfigured into altruism, and the true inter- 
est of each member of the community is seen to be identical with the 
interest of the whole. But, whereas I find this idea of God in the sim- 
ple analysis of our own immediate consciousness, Mr. D’Arcy reaches 
the idea by a more circuitous and, as I venture to think, a less legitimate 
route. The belief in God is, in our author’s view, a postulate of our 
intelligence which is called forth by the mental necessity we are under 
to find some principle of unification in regard to the multiplicity of indi- 
vidual selves of whose existence we become aware. ‘It is impossible,” 
he says, “‘to end in a disconnected multiplicity. The mind is compelled 
in spite of itself, if only for regulative purposes, to suppose some princi- 
ple of unity deeper than the unity of self-consciousness. . . . It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to suppose that there is in God a transcendent principle 
by which He forms the ultimate bond of union among the multitude of 
persons” (pp. 47, 48). In this way Mr. D’Arcy attains a belief in 
“One who is Spirit and more than Spirit, personal yet more than per- 
sonal, one who is the ultimate source of all being, subjective and objec- 
tive.” This belief, in which I fully concur, furnishes Mr. D’Arey with 
the real metaphysical foundation on which he erects the admirable struc- 
ture of ethical doctrine which forms the second and main part of his 
treatise. This basal principle is thus expressed: “ All persons limit one 
another, and all persons are one in God. Hence all persons form a 
community. The end of one is the end of all. The end of the universe 
is the end of man. The Absolute Good is the true Good for every 
person.” 

This establishment of ethics on a basis which is at once metaphysical 
and religious appears to us as sound as itis inspiring. My only difference 
with Mr. D’Arcy is as to the question whether this essential belief in God 
is not more securely grounded, and its ethical implications made much 
clearer, when God is sought and found, not solely or chiefly by reason- 
ing, but in Reason, and when Reason, so far from being regarded as a 
faculty which “ confines man to the circle of the self,” is seen to be that 
self-revelation of the Absolute which enables man to transcend the limi- 
tations of subjective feeling and selfish desire, and to aspire onwards and 
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upwards towards an apprehension of the True and the Good as they 
really exist in the very nature and thought of God. Jesus, assuredly, 
did not gain his belief in God, and his faith in the Father within him, 
by the process which Mr. D’Arcy describes, and, so far as we can see, 
the God who is not directly given in man’s rational, ethical and spiritual 
consciousness, but is brought in as an hypothesis to satisfy an intellectual 
demand for unity, is certainly not the God whom the soul delights to 
worship and commune with, and whose felt presence is a source of infi- 
nite sympathy and support. 

I turn now to another side of the Metaphysic of Ethics in respect to 
which Mr. D’Arcy’s utterances seem to me singularly perplexing, and, 
indeed, inconsistent. As we have seen, he shows himself to be most 
anxious to assert the real selfhood and activity of the individual subject, 
and at the same time to guard this selfhood from being regarded as 
identical with God. Yet, strange to say, he appears to tranquilly ac- 
quiesce (with no apparent consciousness of the serious nature of the 
question) in that mode of disposing of the Free-will controversy with 
which the writings of Green and his followers have made us familiar. 
Following in Professor Dewey’s footsteps, he seems to hold that all that 
our experience in seasons of temptation really teaches us is, not that the 
sinner could under the circumstances have left his sin uncommitted, but 
simply this, that at the time of the sinful decision the sinner had a con- 
ception of another line of conduct, which, if he had had a different 
character, or, as Green puts it, if he had been a different man, he would 
have acted upon. According to Green, the act of will, or free self-deter- 
mination, is necessarily the expression of the character or nature of the 
whole man as he is at the moment, and hence the object aimed at in the 
act of will can be no other than what the self at the time seeks as its chief 
good. Now I do not hesitate to express my conviction that this is an ut- 
terly erroneous reading of the facts of man’s moral and spiritual experi- 
ence, and that in this matter old Horace has shown himself to be a far 
sounder psychologist than either Green or Professor Dewey. A simple 
self-determination is not the expression of the whole nature or character of 
the sinner at the moment. As we have before seen, there is a self-reve- 
lation of the Eternal in every rational soul, and the self cannot but feel 
that the ideal which thence proceeds represents its truest good. When, 
then, in the moment of temptation, the spirit in its act of will surrenders 
itself to the solicitation of strong animal passion or egoistic craving, it 
does this while knowing and feeling at the same time that the act of will 
does not represent the whole of its personality or even the highest ele- 
ments in that personality. In the very act of sinful self-determination 
the sinner cannot entirely blind himself to the fact that, while his will is 
giving expression to the baser elements in his personality, the higher 
and nobler elements in that personality, so far from being expressed and 
represented in the act, are, through the hubbub of passion and egoistic 
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desires, giving utterance in their still small voice, and are making the 
sinaer faintly or vividly conscious that, in his wicked self determination, 
he is violating what is deepest and noblest in his entire self. Therefore 
it is that the man as rational condemns himself for having allowed his 
selfish desires to override what he knew at the very time to be the higher 
claims of that ethical ideal through which the Eternal and the Absolute 
One expresses Himself in the individual soul. 

Furthermore, I am utterly unable to see how any reflective person 
who adopts Green’s or Professor Dewey’s attitude in reference to this 
question can possibly escape from Spinoza’s conclusion that the ideas and 
emotions signified by such expressions as “sin,” “ remorse,” and “ peni- 
tence”’ are quite irrational, and therefore entirely out of place in a philo- 
sopher’s consciousness. Mr. D’Arcy’s own book furnishes most curious 
and interesting evidence of the difficulty, or impossibility, of wholly 
extirpating from the human mind the conviction of the existence of a 
real alternative in our moral self-determinations ; for just after he has 
verbally adopted the Hegelian conception of moral freedom which ex- 
cludes the conceivability and possibility of a real alternative in our moral 
decisions, he unconsciously slips into language which, apart from the 
recognition of the reality of such an alternative, is completely unintelli- 
gible. ‘ Self-reproach,” he says, “ is intensified by the reflection that at 
the moment of choice different courses of action were open ; the thought 
of what might have been, and cannot now be, adds a sense of irrepar- 
able loss to the sense of responsibility, and creates remorse” (p. 146). 
Surely, this is the language of a writer who believes that the sinner is 
“responsible ” in the ordinary sense of that word, — responsible, that is, 
not simply in Professor Dewey’s sense, because the sin was his own 
deliberate act, but in the generally recognized sense, i. e. because it was 
freely open to him to have determined himself otherwise. One cannot 
help suspecting that Mr. D’Arcy may have been misled into this incon- 
sistency by Green’s peculiar and confusing use of the word “ motive.” 
When Green says that the self is “free” because it ‘“ makes its own 
motives” by identifying itself with certain “ solicitations of desire,” Mr. 
D’Arcy may have understood him to mean that the self has an opportu- 
nity of exercising an alternative choice among its several desires. Of 
course, if Green had meant this, he would have been a genuine liber- 
tarian, and might consistently have used such language as that which 
we have just quoted from Mr. D’Arcy; but the slightest attention to 
.Green’s treatment of this subject, both in the “ Prolegomena” and in 
vol. ii. of his “* Works,” renders it evident that Green regarded the 
formatiun of the so-called “ motives ” as strictly determined by the self’s 
character at the time. 

That Mr. D'Arcy is in a state of indecision or confusion on this basal 
question is rendered the more probable by his not infrequent use of the 
word “sin,” and by such expressions as “the awfulness of sin.” This 
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language has no Hegelian ring; and a little familiarity with the conver- 
sation of cultured society, and with the various forms of pulpit utter- 
ance, soon reveals the fact that, wherever and in so far as the Hege- 
lian “ Weltanschauung” obtains a firm footing, such Hebraic and early 
Christian terms as “sin” and its compounds, which indicate a state of 
real discord between the individual will and the will, or self-revelation, 
of the indwelling Father, naturally fall into proportionate disfavor and 
disuse. I am greatly surprised that so acute a thinker, as Mr. D'Arcy 
evidently is, does not see how inevitably this Hegelian account of man’s 
moral freedom leads to that very undermining of the separate reality 
and activity of the individual self which Mr. D’Arcy so rightly considers 
to be fatal to the soundness of a philosophy of ethics. If the human 
will is simply an expression of the whole character at the moment, and 
man is allowed no alternative as to which features of his complex nature 
or character he will choose to emphasize and develop, the individual, by 
the necessity of thought, must come to be regarded either as an insep- 
arable factor in a social organism, or as a limited and transient mode or 
phase of the thought-principle which creates and unifies the cosmos. — 

My final judgment, then, is that if Mr. D’Arcy’s very valuable treatise 
is to be made quite self-consistent, and to furnish a wholly satisfactory 
rationale of man’s ethical and spiritual consciousness, the author of it 
will have, in that philosophical part which treats of the relation of the 
human self to the Divine, and of the self to the character, to dissociate 
himself for a while from his Hegelian guides, and to stick close to his 
own expressed opinion that “at the moment of choice different courses 
of action were open,” and that the only explanation and justification of 
the sentiment of remorse is the conviction that the sinful choice “ might 
not have been.” In the words from Mr. D’Avcy just quoted, I cannot 
but see either a voluntary or else involuntary admission that, unless it is 
allowed that different courses are open to the tempted soul, the expres- 
sion “ moral responsibility ” is effectually emptied of all ethical meaning 
and worth, the so highly extolled freedom of the rational self comes to 
nothing, and the words “sin” and “righteousness,” “ heroism ”’* and 
“meanness,” are transformed into names for particular stages in a 
wholly necessary process of psychical evolution; and I would ask the 
reader to seriously consider whether it is at all likely that such master- 
minds as Plato and Kant would have striven so earnestly (the former in 
the celebrated myth in the “ Republic,” and the latter in his ascription 
to the noumenal self of a power of alternative choice in the adoption of 
its phenomenal character) to secure for the individual soul at all costs, 
somewhere and somehow, that opportunity of free option in the formation 
of its character which the ethical sentiments demand, if the whole prob- 
lem had admitted of solution after the very short and easy fashion exem- 
plified on pp. 161, 162 of Professor Dewey’s “Outlines of a Critical 
Theory of Ethics.” 
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This review is necessarily confined to the philosophical basis of ethical 
theory, which is, for the most part, expounded in the first division of 
this work. On the second and chief portion of the volume, in which the 
author develops an ethical system, and treats of the various virtues in 
the light of the fundamental principle we have before stated, we should, 
even if we had the space, have but little in the way of criticism to offer, 
but should rather feel impelled to quote many eloquent passages, in 
which ideas as fresh as they are true are vigorously and eloquently 
expressed. The chapters in that part which we have found most helpful 
and suggestive are those on “ Moral Progress” and on the “ Perplexity 
of Conscience.” The third and concluding part of the book is made up 
of brief but lucid criticisms of “ Utilitarianism,” ‘“ Evolutionary Ethics,” 
and “Formal or Kantian Ethics.” The second of these is the most 
original. In the third, Kant’s invaluable services to ethical theory 
hardly receive, I think, adequate appreciation, but of course Mr. D’Arcy 
eyes them through Hegelian spectacles. 


Cuartes B. Upton. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 


An Ethical Movement. A Volume of Lectures. By W. L. SHELDON, 
Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis. The Macmillan Co. 


There is not a little in this book to admire and commend. In its 
general tone it is frank and manly. While some criticism of its style is 
possible, it is yet uniformly clear. It deals with convictions which it 
cannot favor with the utmost candor. It is rich in suggestion. If not 
great, it is wholesome ; and if not likely long to be read, it will be profit- 
able for its day. It can wound no one; and many will find correction, 
guidance and encouragement in its pages. 

- The volume consists of sixteen lectures delivered before the Ethical 
Society of St. Louis. The subjects are most diverse ; and their discus- 
sion illuminates no continuous thought. Unable to survey them severally, 
we will notice one or two aspects of the volume. The author stands, 
of course, for Ethics; but doctrinally how does he ally himself? Is 
he with Kant and the Categorical Imperative, or with Mill and Util- 
itarianism, or with Spencer and Evolutionary Hedonism, or with the 
Hegelians and Self-Realization? As we turn from the fascination of 
his pages, and think it over, we find it difficult to answer this ques- 
tion off-hand. Mr. Sheldon speaks of Duty, indeed, as “ something 
primordial in the human consciousness itself,” and tells us also that we 
“start out in life with an original measure of values.” These sentences 
from the pen of James Martineau would carry our minds at once to an 
intuitive doctrine, which his ethical writing always brings home to us. 
With our author are these sayings scientific, or are they fluid and lit- 
erary? The casual reader will be likely to turn from the volume without 
being able to answer; and the critical reader will need to think at least 
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twice before deciding. That is to say, Mr. Sheldon’s mind, so far as 
these lectures reflect it, is ruled by no one definite ethical idea. The 
end is not always clear; in his music is no dominant. This feature 
of his work we suppose may be referred to the fact that, aiming di- 
rectly to influence conduct, he does not much concern himself with the 
roots of motive. While teaching morals, he would keep clear of the 
bewilderments of speculation ; he holds aloof from philosophy, as Fal- 
staff was a coward, “ upon instinct.” He thus makes himself something 
less than he was clearly designed to be, — a moralizer instead of a moral 
philosopher. His tree-top looks fair, and it bears fruit we are glad to 
gather, but he does not connect it by trunk and root with the ground 
beneath. We can easily put ourselves in the place of a lecturer who 
meets an average assembly every Sunday morning; the word that will 
interest them must be direct and practical rather than speculative and 
profound. Yet an ethical teaching can be strong in conviction only in 
proportion as it reflects a principle that is believed to be unquestionable, 
and such a principle must be drawn from the depths. 

The feature of the volume, however, which is most obtrusive, is its 
attitude towards Religion. Philosophy the author seems from a mistaken 
prudence to avoid. Religion is a haunting shadow that he dreads. Of 
all the Ethical-culture writers thus far, he is the one whom the religious 
spirit seems most to pervade; yet none the less, while his language in 
dealing with religion is always most respectful, it respectfully says, “ You 
have no place here.” Ethical Culture, we must again remember, aims 
directly at conduct; and, that it may the more successfully perform its 
appointed work, our author holds that religion should be held aloof 
from association with it. This is an intelligible position, but it does 
not win our conviction. He tells us, indeed, that he believes “that to 
most of us the word ‘ Religion’ will always imply certain high qualities 
of character,” and asks if it does not “ indicate something delicate and 
refined,” if it does not “recall those pure, deep, lofty natures, a few of 
which we have all known,” if there “is not a suggestion about it of 
serene, unselfish inwardness?” Assuredly so; but we have alsé asso- 
ciated religion with strength and courage and devotion, — the self-efface- 
ment of Paul, the daring of Luther, the martyrdom of Ridley. Our 
author enjoins “ Duty for Duty’s sake.” We believe that “ Duty for 
God's sake” will send upon the more heroic errands and sustain the 
more arduous struggle ; that cleaner lives and sweeter homes and juster 
business and more affluent charity will be found where Ethics draws in- 
spiration from Religion than where the two are held in divorce. This 
judgment seems rightly drawn from the experience of the world. 

These two features will call out from the student and the theist a 
word of criticism of a book which apart from them he will esteem. In 
the treatment of practical problems it offers the word of wisdom, and if 
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here and there one might qualify a judgment, one could ask nothing 
nobler than its spirit. 


A. W. Jackson. 
Concorp, Mass. 


The Principles of Sociology. By Franxkiin Henry Grppines, M. A. 
New York: Maemillan & Co. 1896. 


Delay in reviewing this important “analysis of the phenomena of 
association and of social organization” has afforded me opportunity to 
use it in the lecture-room for some months. This use of a large por- 
tion of it in a presentation of the nature and history of human society 
has confirmed the very favorable opinion I held of its merits after a first 
reading. Beyond a doubt, Professor Giddings has here produced the 
most valuable work on sociology in our language, with the possible ex- 
ception of Mr. Spencer’s “ Principles,” the third volume of which has 
just completed his life-work,— an achievement fitly styled heroic, what- 
ever one’s personal attitude toward the “Synthetic Philosophy” may 
be. Professor Giddings is not, of course, a thinker of the rank of 
Herbert Spencer, but one need not be very critical to consider the 
latter’s “ Principles of Sociology” as open to amendment in various 
important particulars which embody Mr. Spencer’s distinctive contribu- 
tions to the theory of society. His insistence upon ancestor-worship as 
the original type of all religion (a view not favored by most historians of 
religion), and his fundamental contrast of the militant and the industrial 
stages, are not accepted by Professor Giddings in their fullness. He also 
rejects the “ overworked biological analogy,” to working out which Mr. 
Spencer devotes so many pages of his “Sociology,” only to declare at 
the close that the analogy is very imperfect! Professor Giddings has 
been influenced too much, it seems to me, by Mr. Spencer in the least 
satisfactory part of this volume — Book IV., on “ Social Process, Law 
and Cause.” Where he is independent of the master to whom he owes 
so much in the way of general inspiration and enlightenment, his work 
shows its highest value. It is not in the attempted reduction of the 
complex phenomena of human society to physical causes and processes, 
but in the analysis of society as a psychological fact, that this work puts 
forth its real strength. So satisfactory a treatment of association as a 
mental phenomenon we have not elsewhere in English. 

Professor Giddings has felt obliged to thresh out again in Book I. the 
problems of the very existence and nature of sociology as a science. He 
rejects the ambitious definitions which would make it a science virtually de 
omne scibile, and defines it as “the science of social elements and first 
principles ;” “a descriptive, historical and explanatory account of society 
regarded as a thoroughly concrete reality.” ‘The original and elemen- 
tary subjective fact in society is the consciousness of Kind, .. . a state 
of consciousness in which every being, whether low or high in the scale of 
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life, recognizes another conscious being as of like Kind with itself.” 
This fundamental sociological postulate of Professor Giddings has, it is 
reported, been claimed by Mr. Spencer as a prior discovery. But the 
felicitous development of the germinal idea is plainly the work of the 
younger writer. Despite the considerable criticism it has received, it 
seems to meet the demands upon the primary phenomenon in association. 

The psychological conception of the nature of society which Professor 
Giddings expands in Book II., on “ Elements and Structure,” will justify 
itself more and more. This book is the finest part of the volume, with 
its suggestive chapters on the social population, the social mind, the 
social composition and the social constitution. Not inferior to it in in- 
terest, though less original, is Book IV., on “ The Historical Evolution of 
Society,” from zodgenic through anthropogenic and ethnogenic to demo- 


genic association ; the work of these successive kinds of association in - 


developing the animal, the man, the tribe and the people is expounded 
in a very concrete manner. The importance of the reaction of associa- 
tion upon animal organization is properly emphasized by Professor Gid- 
dings under the first of these stages; and under the second he would 
correct Mr. Fiske’s theory of the prolongation of infancy by turning it 
about, and making the development of the nervous system the cause of 
the longer infancy. Under each heading after the first the development 
of the family, of industry, law, politics, religion and taste, is firmly traced. 
The amount of matter to be consolidated in this summary view of his- 
toric and prehistoric man is enormous, and it is not at all strange that 
critics have discovered mistakes here and there in details. A far more 
important matter is an adequate conclusion to the work, which one may 
trust the author will some time supply in an enlarged and revised fourth 
book, following more in the line of the noted psychological sociologists 
of France and Germany whom Professor Giddings has so fruitfully 
studied. 


Nicuoxtas P. Girman. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL, 


Social Forces in German Literature. By Kuno Francxe. Henry Holt 
& Co.: New York. 


This book is not merely a study in literature ; it is also a study of civ- 
ilization, of popular feeling and culture, and of what is usually connoted 
by the term “the social question.” It claims “to analyze the social, reli- 
gious and moral forces which determined the growth of German litera- 
ture as a whole.” An English painter has recently said, “I cannot 
paint pictures any longer and keep the ‘social question’ out of them.” 
The work which the historian Lamprecht is now publishing (“German 
History ’’) is also filled with the “social question,” in our modern sense. 
It is not the case with Professor Francke that he cannot keep this 
question out ; his express purpose is to deal with it as a part of German 
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culture. The world-old problem of the one and the many, individualism 
and collectivism, is opened at once. 

“As to the fundamental principles which have shaped my conception 
of German literature, I may here say this. It seems to me that all 
literary development is determined by the incessant conflict of two ele- 
mental human tendencies, — the tendency toward personal freedom and 
the tendency toward collective organization. The former leads to the 
observation and representation of whatever is striking, genuine, indi- 
vidual ; in short, to realism. The latter leads to the observation and 
representation of whatever is beautiful, significant, universal; in short, 
to idealism. The individualistic tendency, if unchecked, may lead either 
to a vulgar naturalism or to a fantastic mysticism. The collectivistic 
tendency, if unchecked, may lead to an empty conventionalism. Those 
ages and those men in whom the individualistic and the collectivistic 
tendencies are evenly balanced produce the works of literature which 
are truly great.” 

“The fundamental conception which underlies the following account 
of German literature is that of a continual struggle between individ- 
ualistic and collectivistic tendencies between man and society, between 
personality and tradition, between liberty and unity, between cosmopoli- 
tanism and nationality, — a struggle which may be said to be the prime 
motive-power of all human progress.” 

This motive is followed from the earliest legendary periods to the 
latest utterances of Sudermann and Hauptmann. The author allows us 
to see at once that literature is great and strong only in those periods 
when “the individualistic and collectivistic tendencies are evenly bal- 
anced.” 

It is coming to be a commonplace in the more mature discussion of 
socialism and individualism that we have no longer to consider the ques- 
tion which is right and which is wrong. The only issue is one of empha- 
sis or, to use the author’s word, one of “balance.” The world’s indus- 
try and the world’s politics are daily becoming more sensitive, each to 
the other’s influence. In industry and in politics alike there is neither 
vigorous achievement nor growth unless the individualistic and the col- 
lectivistic tendencies appear. This is no longer a question of theoretic 
discussion ; the proofs of it are before our eyes in a rapid succession of 
legislative enactments throughout the world. The eighteenth century 
was no more individualistic in literature than it was, just a little later, 
in economics. Goethe’s words, “Germany as a whole is nothing, the 
individual German is everything,” could be matched from the foremost 
economic writers who flourished before Goethe’s death. Professor 
Francke’s words, “German literature of the nineteenth century, while 
by no means discarding the individualism of the eighteenth, finds its 
highest inspiration in this new collectivistic ideal,” find their parallel in 
innumerable works upon political economy after the middle of this cen- 
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tury. If literature is but “the expression of life,” as Matthew Arnold 
taught, such a relation between the best economic thought and literature 
ought not to surprise us. 

The emphasis which the author puts upon the present collectivist 
tendencies does not imply that individualism, even as conceived in the 
Kant and Goethe period, is to be lost, but that it is rather to be saved 
and reinvigorated by the work which “ collectivism ” shall do upon it. 
There is, however, this difference in tone, that, when Dr. Francke says, 
“German literature of the nineteenth century, while by no means dis- 
carding the individualism of the eighteenth; finds its highest inspira- 
tion in this new, collectivist ideal,” he accepts the result without regret, 
—almost gayly, indeed. Twenty-five yeats ago, writers of such rare 
insight as Hillebrand saw and recognized this same collectivist tendency, 
but they saw it with regret if not with positive fear. 

With rare skill, Professor Francke uses his material so that the reader 
does not fear the new tendency, but rejoices in it as a part of the new 
life which holds in its keeping a stronger and more hopeful future. 


JoHN GRAHAM Brooks. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Mind of the Master. By Joun Warson, D. D. (Ian Maclaren). 
New York : Dodd, Mead & Company. 


This volume of religious essays sustains the reputation of the preacher- 
novelist as profoundly interested in humanity for its own sake. The 
essays appear without texts, but are manifestly cast in the sermon-form 
and are dedicated “To my people in grateful recognition of their 
charity, loyalty and patience.” Whether “my people” are the Scotch 
of the Highland parish or the present congregation of Liverpool, or that 
larger congregation who have been drawn to the author of ‘“ Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush,” does not appear. 

The book has a consistent purpose,—a manifest tendency; it is as 
characteristic in its way as the stories of Ian Maclaren. The use of the 
master to the man; the obligation of the disciple to the master ; loyalty 
and practical piety, without pretense and without bitterness toward any 
“who follow not with us,””— these are the qualities which shine in what 
this preacher of practical righteousness proclaims. These simple, ap- 
pealing persuasions to a better life could not stand the test of “the great 
sermonizers,” but they are wholesome and effective where great sermons 
fail to gain an audience. They are not wholly free from traditional 
doctrine of the schools in which many stalwart Scotch preachers have 
been grounded “in the fundamentals,” but these insistent survivals of 
a “theory of redemption ” and “a fall of man” are only rocks in the 
mid-stream of loving sympathy. The stream is too swift not to show 
where these impediments lie in its channel, but it is also of such full head 
as not to be diverted from its course. We wish at times these good words 
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were free, wholly free, from all this mythologic survival; but we are re- 
assured by the way in which a true literary sense uses them, and a manly 
humanness lays its emphasis upon “ applied Christianity.” 

These Essay-Sermons are not so forcible as the sermons of Phillips 
Brooks, but they have much the same quality of clear perception of what 
human character demands for its perfecting, and must find in God if He 
be the supreme ideal of human character. “The Mind of the Master” is 
not so spiritual as it is wholesome ; its mysticism is reduced to the lowest 
terms; and its theology, judged by “standards of orthodoxy,” makes 
small claim upon attention; but it has insight and outlook, and will help 
many a mind which needs a strong tonic of human sympathy. 


Tuomas R. SLicer. 
Burrato, N. Y. 


Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D., D. C. L., LL. D. 
By his son, ARTHUR FENTON Hort. 2 vols. Pp. 475, 505. Macmillan & 
Co. 1896. . 


Every student of the Greek Testament will be eager to read the life 
of the man who has made his name a permanent landmark in the his- 
tory of the sacred text. But even the ordinary reader will find in it 
much that is of general interest. It affords glimpses of men and move- 
ments — literary, educational, ecclesiastical—from the middle of the 
century on for a generation, which possess much of the charm attaching 
to intelligent contemporary comment upon matters on which history has 
now rendered her decision. 

Probably few young men even in England grow up in the midst of 
so wide and choice a circle of early acquaintances as that with which 
Hort was favored. Kingsley, Maurice, Clerk Maxwell, Archdeacon 
Hare, Babington the botanist, J. B. Mayor, Fitz-James Stephen, and 
Tom Hughes were among those with whom his relations, personal or by 
correspondence, were somewhat close when he was hardly more than 
twenty-five years old. A little later Bradshaw and Stanley are added to 
the list, and especially Lightfoot and Westcott, the other two members 
of “the sacred triumvirate.” Kingsley, Maurice and others even invite 
him to criticise their works before publication. With all his constitu- 
tional modesty, he evidently had an aptitude for making and keeping 
heterogeneous friends. With Maurice, whose type of mind resembled 
his own, his communications seem to have been particularly intimate. 

The range of subjects in which Hort interested himself from the first 
was even wider than the circle of his acquaintance. He took part at 
school in drawing up the still famous Rugby rules for football, and 
among amateur Alpine climbers and photographers he was a pioneer. 
The natural sciences and speculative philosophy had special attractions 
for him to the very last. He became an expert botanist, and published, 
besides reviews, several papers on plants, particularly brambles. Later 
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on, music and hymnology attracted him, and in ecclesiastical architecture 
and medizval painting he seems to have become a connoisseur. 

A striking characteristic, especially of Hort’s earlier manhood, is his 
hospitality to new views and practices. He seems to have caught from 
the elder Arnold at Rugby a forward-looking mind. He espouses, while 
an undergraduate, the spelling-reform ; favors laws limiting expenditure 
and acquisition; believes in a kind of communism; thinks well of uni- 
versal suffrage, women included ; and it is curiously illustrative of his 
propensity to trace social problems to their underlying principles that he 
later thinks to find the corrective of this last-named vagary in the com- 
bination of coequality and subordination in the relations between the 
Father and the Son in the Trinity. As early as 1851, with a knot of 
inquisitive souls, he started a society known as the “ Ghostly Guild,” for 
the purpose of collecting and classifying authenticated instances of ex- 
ceptional mental phenomena, —a kind of forerunner, possibly a progeni- 
tor, of the modern societies for “ Psychical Research.” He takes part 
in the establishment of Workingmen’s Colleges at Cambridge and Oxford, 
and later promotes the scheme of local lectureships and University Ex- 
tension. Nor did he ever lose his readiness to weleome new views and 
to further promising projects, though with advancing years and wisdom 
he evidently grew in caution. The truth in Darwinism he was prompt 
to recognize. Proposed reforms in church and university received his 
favorable consideration, though but qualified advocacy. He censures 
emphatically Anglican prejudice and exclusiveness. In a letter to a friend 
he frankly says: “I have for some time felt the Athanasian Creed to 
be a most serious hindrance to the church. . . . I am disposed to think 
we should on the whole be better also without the Articles in spite of 
their great merits, but I suppose Protestantism will guard them jeal- 
ously.” On one occasion he even went so far as to broach the notion 
that Protestantism itself might be but a “ parenthetical and temporary ” 
stage of ecclesiastical progress. Later, however, he seems to have held 
that the existence of separate Christian communions is abnormal, and to 
have cherished the illusory hope not merely of union but of eventual 
unity on the basis of the Established Church. 

As respects freedom of thought, and in particular Biblical criticism, 
Hort was outspoken, and his opinions aimed to combine the fearless- 
ness of the scholar with the reverence of the Christian, as witness the 
manly letters to his associates in the projected Commentary on the New 
Testament (i. 418-422). While declining to sign the memorial seeking 
a civil service pension for the family of Colenso, he speaks of “ the 
cruel injustice ” of the Bishop’s treatment, “in great measure on grounds 
subversive of all honest criticism and rational belief.” He was zealous 
in the circulation of the address of sympathy with Maurice when the 
latter was expelled from King’s College for alleged heresy, and re- 
ceived an invitation to contribute to the famous “ Essays and Reviews.” 
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This invitation he declined, although in replying to it he says: “ I can go 
all lengths in maintaining absolute freedom of criticism, science and spec- 
ulation, . . . and in upholding the supremacy of spirit over letter in all 
possible applications.” But he believed the errors aimed at could be more 
effectually reached by individual and indirect effort than by combined 
open assault. When the authors became the objects of fierce persecu- 
tion, he suggested a protest against a “ policy which tends to deter men 
of thought and learning from entering the ministry of the Church, and 
to impel generous minds into antagonism to the Christian faith.” In 
subsequent years — partly perhaps because the battle seemed to him in 
principle to be largely won; partly, doubtless, owing to that increasing 
sense of responsibility which comes with official position and increasing 
years; partly, it may be, also through the indirect and unconscious in- 
fluence upon him of the promotion of his intimate friends to ecclesiasti- 
cal posts mainly concerned with external and administrative matters — 
he seems to have relapsed into a more acquiescent mood. He was evi- 
dently, however, not a little annoyed and incensed at the stir made over 
a matter which at this distance seems, even in its most dignified aspects, 
to be but a ridiculous tempest in a teapot, viz., the participation of a 
Unitarian in the inaugural communion service held by the Revisers in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel at Westminster. 

In one of his early letters Hort says of “In Memoriam:” “One 
hundred and twenty-nine lackadaisical laments on the same person can- 
not but be monotonous and dull. . . . It has no spring in it ;” although 
a few years later “the discovery of this sort of language was quite an 
unexpected revelation” to him. Macaulay he styles that “ wretched im- 
postor, calling himself a historian,” and holds that his “two first vol- 
umes are utterly wanting in the most essential characteristics of a great 
history.” Emerson is “an atheist.” Drummond’s “ Natural Law” 
seems “a quite singularly muddle-headed book, and to illustrate afresh, 
what by this time hardly needs illustration, the powerlessness of the mere 
love (lore ?) of natural science to teach men to think.” At the outbreak 
of the war for the preservation of the Union he wrote on American af- 
fairs, in a strain which rivals the utterances of Carlyle in his most dys- 
peptic mood, — “ Newfoundland dog ” theory of “the niggers” and all: 
“ American doctrine tends only to reduce us to the gorilla state, . . 
its leading principle being lawless force. Surely, if ever Babylon and 
Rome were rightly cursed, it cannot be wrong to desire and pray from 
the bottom of one’s heart that the American Union may be shivered to 
pieces. . . . It has not brought, to the best of my knowledge, one single 
blessing on mankind,” ete. It is greatly to the editor’s credit, and gives 
a strong pledge of the trustworthiness of his record elsewhere, that filial 
reverence was not allowed so far to triumph as to suppress such utter- 
ances. One wonders how Dr. Hort would write to-day, when America 
is not merely “a standing menace to Europe,” but has become its cess- 
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pool and safety-valve as well. Ten years earlier he himself had said of 
the review of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in “‘ The Times:” “It could be no 
poor or trivial book which could stir up such deep blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost” (i. 229). Of course grave injustice would be done to Dr. 
Hort if such judgments and utterances as these were taken as represent- 
ing his ordinary opinions. But to come across such aberrations and out- 
bursts in one whose strictly professional words evince a deliberateness 
and conscientious self-restraint quite exceptional, humors our self-conceit, 
since it shows that after all he was naturally a man of like passions 
with ourselves. 

In the establishment, in 1853, of the “ Journal of Classical and Sa- 
ered Philology,’ Hort took an active part, and was one of the first trio 
of editors. He wrote, beside, over seventy articles, some of them re- 
quiring no little original research, for the “ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography ;”’ published a volume — the only one from his pen which 
appeared during his lifetime besides the “ Introduction” to the Greek 
Testament — entitled “Two Dissertations” (1876); and rendered for 
years efficient aid and counsel to Dr. Gregory in completing the “ Pro- 
legomena” to Tischendorf’s Eighth Edition. Other literary undertak- 
ings were projected by him at various times, or even begun: among 
them a revised and improved edition of Winer’s “ New Testament 
Grammar” (some of the materials for which went into the “ Notes” ap- 
pended to the Greek Testament); a summary Church History of the 
Ante-Nicene centuries, of which the little posthumous volume of six pop- 
ular lectures (1895) is as yet the only memento (see “ Life,” ete., vol. i. 
233 f.); a ‘ Prolegomena to all future translations of the New Testa- 
ment,” to embody the results of the study which, with his associate, he 
was giving to the Greek text ; of this, too, the  Prolegomena to the Ro- 
mans and the Ephesians ” (published in 1895) afford probably but a 
suggestion ; and, finally, the Commentary (already alluded to) on the 
entire New Testament, in codperation with his two friends, Lightfoot and 
Westcott, and of which the portion dealing with the Synoptic Gospels, 
the Acts, and the Epistles of James, Peter, and Jude, was assigned to 
him. j 

Hort took part, however, in two other great literary undertakings 
which reached their completion, viz., the revised Greek text of the New 
Testament and the revision of its English version, This latter work, 
which the ecclesiastical condition and the state of Biblical learning in 
England have prevented from receiving in general as yet its due recog- 
nition, had the good fortune to enjoy the suggestions of all three of the 
princely scholars who for years had been associated in Biblical studies ; 
while the distinctive textual views of the newer school of criticism, pre- 
sented as they commonly were by Dr. Hort, were wisely confronted in 
open meeting by the ablest advocate of the traditional text, who has 
frankly left it on record that these views, while having a real, had “ by 
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no means a preponderating, influence in the text adopted by the Revis- 
ionists ” (Scrivener, “ Plain Introduction,” etc., 3d ed. p. 530 f.). 

Into the merits of the other great work, which largely engrossed Dr. 
Hort’s time and strength, as well as his coadjutor’s, for more than a 
quarter of a century, and which resulted in giving to Christendom un- 
questionably the nearest approach to the apostolic autographs of our 
Sacred Books which has yet been reached, this is not the place to enter. 
It may only be said that their published text was never intended to be 
“a finality.” It is the result of an honest effort to recover the original 
words of the sacred writers, in so far as the helps yet extant and 
their present condition may permit. That effort was not capricious 
and unguided, but controlled by principles themselves arrived at only 
by careful induction ; these in the main must find approval with every 
one who will take the pains to subject them to thorough and unbiased 
examination. Even yet, it is to be feared, these principles and the mode 
of applying them are but imperfectly understood. This is due in no 
small measure to the singularly abstruse and condensed exposition of 
them given in the “ Introduction,’ from the pen of Dr. Hort. It has 
been said that only an expert mathematician should take in hand the 
Mécanique Céleste. Certainly no one not versed in the facts and meth- 
ods of textual criticism can righly appreciate Dr. Hort’s “ Introduc- 
tion.” Every sentence, almost every word of it, gives unmistakable 
evidence of the most cautious and studied consideration, set down in 
loyalty to that “duty of guileless workmanship which (as he himself 
says) is never superseded by any other.” But the average student would 
have been greatly aided in the right appreciation of its statements had 
a few concrete illustrations been interspersed among them. It is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that his honored co-worker, in spite of the engross- 
ments of his present office, will find time to edit as he only can the 
correspondence interchanged in the preparation of the text, and thus 
add one more to the numerous great and lasting services already ren- 
dered by him to Biblical science. 

No room is left us to dwell on Professor Hort’s more personal charac- 
teristics as a friend and a Christian. The appreciative warmth of his 
friendship flashes out occasionally, as when he speaks of Stanley as 
“the most guileless and the most lovable of men,” and says of Kings- 
ley: * The grip of his hand would be a cordial for almost any ill; and 
it seems impossible to despair of anything while he is among the living.” 
And one conspicuous note of his religion is its comprehensiveness and 
good sense: “A true Christianity,” he writes, ‘must include the con- 
vergence of all high aims, by whatever names they may call themselves.” 
Admirable often are the suggestions he gives to his children, and to 
young friends seeking his counsel. (See vol. i. 278 ff.; 460 ff.) 

Let us venture to express the wish that the editor, who has done his 
work with admirable skill, may be called on to renew his filial service by 
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preparing an abridged edition in a single volume, and at such a price as 
shall permit its wide circulation among the rising ministry. Such a 
book would be alike admonitory and instructive. It would give one 
. More warning against that defiance of the laws of health to which 
youthful enthusiasm and inexperience are tempted. It would admonish 
the student not to let his critical faculty outgrow or paralyze his pro- 
ductive power ; that pathetic description of Hort as often “ sitting hour 
after hour, pen in hand, but apparently dumb,” is no exceptional por- 
traiture. Above all, it would give the rising generation of scholars an 
idea of the kind of work for which the world waits, — work which does 
not need to be done over again, and which consequently renders a lasting 
service to truth, and brings to the worker deserved and abiding renown. 
Let them think of such a scholar at work in.1851 with the Textus 
receptus, and at the age of thirty-six confessing, “Of Hebrew I know 
only the letters, a smattering of the grammar, and a very few words,” 
and, contrasting the immense superiority of their own professional train- 
ing, remind themselves that of those to whom men have given much they 
may justly ask the more. 
J. H. THAver. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Ausgewahlte Briefe. Von Davip Friepricn Strauss. Herausgegeben 
und erliiutert von Eduard Zeller. Pp. xi and 586. Bonn: 1895. 


The earliest of these letters is dated November, 1830. Strauss was 
at that time twenty-two, and his opinions were already fully formed. He 
and a band of fellow-students, Swabians like himself, had embraced with 
passionate devotion the philosophy of their great countryman Hegel, who 
was then ruling German thought from his chair at Berlin. With the 
quick sympathy born of youth and kindred blood, they saw what Hegel’s 
northern disciples would not or could not see, what the master himself 
perhaps wished to conceal, —that the new system, for all its laborious 
dialectic justification of Lutheran orthodoxy, was in fact the most pow- 
erful solvent of supernaturalism that pure thought had yet produced. 
They were founding away at Tubingen what afterward came to be known 
as the Hegelian Left, what now, under the guidance of Professor Edward 
Caird and of Mr. Bradley, is reviving the hopes of the reactionists in 
England. But while Strauss was renouncing Christianity as a scientific 
creed for himself, and for all who had grasped the esoteric meaning of | 
Hegelianism, he continued to accept it as that form under which the Idea 
—the ultimate harmony of thought and things — can best be commu- 
nicated to the people. Holding this theory, he deliberately accepted 
theology as his vocation, entered the ministry, and looked forward to a 
professorship of theology as the highest reward of his studies. We find 
him justifying this rather ambiguous attitude against the criticisms of his 
friend Mirklin in one of the earliest letters. on what seemed to him the 
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highest ethical grounds. ‘ We must speak to the people,” he urges, “in 
the only language they understand, or we must renounce all spiritual 
communion with them ” (p. 6). But the latter alternative would mean 
subjective isolation from the whole, —a very dreadful sin from the new 
social point of view. 

It would have been most interesting to know what Hegel himself 
would have said to his very clear-headed young disciple’s resolution, if 
indeed any unequivocal declaration on the subject could have been ex- 
tracted from him. But their personal intercourse was of the briefest. 
We just get a glimpse of the philosopher in his last days, first in the lec- 
ture-room, “looking ever so old, bent and coughing,” then in his own 
house, “ looking ten years younger, with clear blue eyes, and showing 
the most beautiful white teeth when he smiled,” delighted to hear that 
Strauss was a Wiirtemberger. ‘“ Come again often ; I must introduce you 
to my wife.” But that was not to be. A few days afterwards, calling 
on Schleiermacher, the young student heard to his consternation that 
“ Professor Hegel had died yesterday of the cholera” (p.8). Measured 
by that loss, he says, even the great Schleiermacher seemed of no im- 
portance. There was nothing now to keep him in Berlin. Accordingly, 
after a few months, he returns to Tiibingen, where the next three years 
are devoted to lecturing on theology and to the preparation of his “ Life 
of Jesus.” The publication of that work in 1835 gave its author a world- 
wide reputation, but ruined his academic career. The system of church 
government as then practiced in Wiirtemberg strikes one as a little 
absurd ; it is intelligible that the audacious young critic should be dis- 
missed from his post at the university, but not that he could be relegated 
to an inferior ecclesiastical position in his native town of Ludwigsburg. 
Then and much later the chief commandment in Germany seems to have 
been, “Thou shalt -not speak out ;” for the correspondence shows that 
friends of Strauss agreeing with his opinions were allowed to hold offices 
in the church undisturbed. When in 1839 his appointment to a profes- 
sorship of theology at Zurich fell through, Strauss at last perceived that 
for him all possibility of compromise with the existing religious beliefs 
and institutions was over. ‘Our business,” he writes, “is to keep a 
straightforward course, in the hope of a still invisible community of the 
future” (p. 89). In fact the attitude which he took up in the “ Old 
Faith and the New ” had in all essential points been already adopted a 
generation before the publication of that work. 

Literature was thenceforth the only career open to Strauss, and he 
pursued it very conscientiously. Unfitted, as he himself confesses, for 
either pure science or pure art, his talents and temperament were just 
those that win success for a writer. His prose style is much admired in 
Germany, and would indeed be an ornament to any language ; while the 
verses dispersed through this volume prove that he possessed a consid- 
erable poetic gift. But his environment was not of the kind in which 
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great literary work can be done. The whole early correspondence 
breathes a provincial or rather a parochial atmosphere. We hear much 
of acting, music and painting, but rather as a refuge from real life than 
as its glorified ideal. Nor was the public in sympathy with Strauss; it 
regarded him, much to his annoyance, as the apostle of cold negation. 
He confesses, indeed, to a certain alienation from the realities of life, 
taking the shape for a long time of a shrinking from marriage and 
its responsibilities (p. 90). One thinks of his illustrious contemporary 
Schopenhauer, whose works, curiously enough, Strauss did not read till 
late in life, and then with somewhat limited admiration. But he had 
what the great pessimist had not, —a warm and loving heart. His affee- 
tional life shows the same tantalizing half-fulfillment that attended his in- 
tellectual aspirations. For his father he neither had, nor, according to 
his own account, could have, any love or respect; but of his mother he 
speaks with adoration. The letter announcing her death to his friend 
Mirklin is full of poignant pathos. “If there is no immortality,” he 
thought, “it should be instituted for her” (p. 85). She had clung to 
that doctrine in life from no egoistic motives, but from the desire to ex- 
tend and perpetuate her love through eternity; and no article in her 
son’s unbelief had troubled her so much as his rejection of it. But her 
death left his conviction unshaken. “If she survived,” he writes, “ I 
cannot conceive that she would give me no sign of her presence. It is 
absurd to believe in immortality and to disbelieve in ghostly appari- 
‘ tions” (ib.). As is well known, Strauss married a beautiful operatic 
actress, and was obliged to separate from her after a few years. The 
correspondence throws little light on this episode, but it gives evidence of 
the tenderest devotion to his two children, one of whom, a daughter, he 
lived to see happily married and herself the mother of two children, on 
whom he wrote some very lovely verses during his last illness (p. 568). 
Yet, strangely enough, he was left, at his own desire, to the care of 
strangers during that illness. His brother Wilhelm was much attached 
to him, and would have been overjoyed to receive the dedication of the 
second “ Life of Jesus,” but died before its appearance, and without 
knowing that it was to be associated with his name (p. 453). 

In the last period of their writer’s life, the letters become more inter- 
esting. Gradually emerging from the theological controversies of his 
youth and from the distracted domesticity of his middle age, Strauss 
comes to touch more often on books, persons and events of European 
importance. Natural science attracts him more and more (p. 506). It 
is remarkable how little real hold the Hegelian philosophy had on him 
and the whole Swabian group to which he belonged, including such men 
as Vischer, the great esthetician. Their real object was to find a way out 
of supernaturalism, and whatever system furnished them with the best 
means of exit was the most acceptable. Strauss mentions that at twenty 
he wrote a prize essay proving the resurrection of the dead by all sorts 
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of arguments, and with complete sincerity. But no sooner had he laid 
down the pen than the unreality of the whole thing became clear to him 
(p. 52). Forty years later he says: “ We philosophers have been always 
struggling against the idea of creation, but Darwin was the first to lib- 
erate us from it” (p. 506). 

In 1870 Strauss stood forward against Renan as the literary champion 
of German unity, and thenceforward he seems to have enjoyed general 
respect and even a certain popularity. A charming and high-minded 
princess sought his society and for a time shared his ideas. His book on 
“ The Old Faith and the New” sold by thousands. But not everything 
in the modern spirit satisfied him. Always an enemy to democracy, 
Darwinism came to strengthen his aristocratic tendencies. He did not 
approve of giving a vote to the human ape, or of letting the human tiger 
go unhanged. Apparently he had come to consider the German people 
ripe for scientific truth, but not for political power. Some recent utter- 
ances in German literature seem to show that the latter sentiment at 
least has been gaining ground since his death in 1874. 


ALFRED W. BEnn. 
FLORENCE, ITALy. 


The Cults of the Greek States, by Lewis Ricuarp FarnELt, M. A., Fel- 
low and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. I. and II., with illustrations. 
Oxford : At the Clarendon Press. 1896. 


The title of this work seems rather too wide for its contents. Its first 
volume deals with the cults of Cronos, Zeus, Hera, and Athena, its second 
volume with Artemis, Hecate, Eileithuia, and Aphrodite. The third vol- 
ume, now in preparation, is to deal with Hermes, Apollo, Demeter, and 
Dionysus. Poseidon, Hephestus, and Ares will apparently not be dealt 
with, while Persephone will presumably appear as subsidiary to Demeter, 
and something of the same sort will be true of Hades. There will 
be no room, it appears, for an extended account of Greek priests, of divi- 
nation, of sacrifices, of Greek temple service, of the leading religious 
festivals, or of the calendars of the various Greek states. Little or 
nothing analogous to the grouping of all the cults of a given state or 
group of states undertaken by Wide or Immerwahr has been attempted, 
although the title of this work would suggest something of the kind. Mr. 
Farnell’s method of procedure is thus perilously near to that adopted in 
the existing dictionaries, and has somewhat hampered him in the selection 
and arrangement of his material. He groups together all the cults of 
each divinity that occupies him, giving to each as a rule three chapters, 
one of which contains a general discussion, while the other two are on 
“Monuments of Worship” and “Ideal Types” respectively. If the 
authorities massed together at the end of each group of three chapters 
were only better spaced, and grouped under headings, somewhat after 
the method of Wide and Immerwahr, the learning and pains of Mr. 
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Farnell would be more accessible to his readers. Perhaps some day 
there may be a separate publication of these authorities. The reason 
for separating the treatment of “ Ideal Types” from “ Monuments of 
Worship” is by no means apparent in a compendious work like the 
present one. Such a plan belongs to a work like Overbeck’s “ Kunst- 
mythologie.” In fact, Mr. Farnell’s archeological chapters seem out of 
scale, and would be far better bestowed in some broadly planned reper- 
tory of Greek religious sculpture. Still, just these chapters, taken on their 
individual merits and with the beautifully executed plates selected with 
admirable discrimination by Mr. Farnell, may be warmly recommended 
to all students of Greek religion. As they occupy about two thirds of 
the whole, it will be seen that we have in the present work a serious and 
welcome addition to the available resources in this department of study. 

The remaining third of the book contains our author’s compendious 
presentation of the leading points of general interest concerning Greek 
worship. Here there is certainly a serious lack of clear method, and of 
close and consistent combination, which makes the book far from easy 
to read. Mr. Farnell gives, even in his archzological chapters, and 
still more in his general discussions, a very disturbing prominence to 
controversy, and falls ever and anon into a depressing monotone, argu- 
ing “about it, and about,” until the grace and interest of his topic are 
greatly obscured? This is the more to be regretted because, like so 
many others, he has learned to sit at the feet of Mr. Andrew Lang, Dr. 
Tylor, and the late Professor Robertson Smith, and recognizes fully the 
importance of a due appreciation, in Hellenic as in other ancient worships, 
of the survival of savage practices and primitive conceptions. He has 
not recognized, however, that for this anthropological school, now the 
prevailing one, the era of combat and controversy is past, and the times 
require a clear and constructive presentation. 

It seems, also, a mistake for an English writer to draw up the sort of 
unspecified arraignment against “the strictest sect of German mytho- 
logists”” which comes at the close of Mr. Farnell’s preface, and is re- 
peatedly echoed elsewhere ; or to be under the need of expressing “ regret 
that hostile criticism of much German work should take so prominent a 
place in my book.” Mr. Andrew Lang has shown a better way in his 
tributes to Mannhardt and the group of German writers responsible for 
Roscher’s great ‘ Dictionary of Mythology.” It is at certain of these 
that our author is really aiming his shafts directed against the Germans, 
and he seems to forget that there are Germans and Germans, even sup- 
posing him to be justified as against Roscher, without whose work Mr. 
Lang frankly declared that he could not have written his ‘“ Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion.” There is, indeed, a perceptible tendency on Mr. Far- 
nell’s part to yield to a mood of impatience when the opinions with 
which he is disagreeing are not those of a fellow Englishman. 

Mr. Farnell’s important and often convincing account of the savage 
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and primeval element in Greek worship is so distributed throughout 
his various general chapters and appendices as to lose much of its legiti- 
mate effect. If we gather together his account of the Arcadian cult of 
Mt. Lyceum, pp. 41 f.; of the Laconian cult of Zeus xarrwrap, p. 46 ; his 
discussion of the significance of the gis, pp. 96-103; of the primitive 
Athenian rites of Zeus wodce’s, pp. 56 ff. and 88-95, — and add analo- 
gous portions of his chapters on Hera-worships, Athena-worships, and 
Artemis-worships, we shall have a very useful if a somewhat dispropor- 
tionately elaborate compendium of the present state of knowledge in a 
department which has but recently engaged the sustained attention of stu- 
dents of Greek Religion. Distributed as they are, these discussions con- 
tribute more than a little to a certain wrongness of perspective that mars 
the book and confuses the reader, who may end by thinking the primi- 
tive element in Greek Religion far more all-pervading and characteristic 
than does Mr. Farnell. A combined treatment of the primitive aspects 
of various divinities would have had advantages, for each would have 
thrown light upon all the others. One savage conception closely resem- 
bles another, whereas none of them have, as a matter of fact, been 
harmoniously fused with the higher, the later, and the characteristically 
Hellenic ideals of godhead. These last, notably that of Zeus and of 
Hera, Mr. Farnell has set forth very clearly, and just in these cases his 
chapters on the monuments are especially valuable. 

This brings us to a certain over-emphasis given throughout to the 
figured expression of Greek religious ideals. Unless we accept the 
guidance of Greek sculpture as the one most important key to Greek 
religion, Mr. Farnell’s two opening chapters on the “ Aniconic” and the 
“‘Teonie ” Ages will prove mysterious and baffling. Their excessive 
brevity is enough to show that “Iconic ” and “ Aniconic ” are categories 
for the historian of Greek sculpture rather than for the writer on Greek 
religion. ‘“ Aniconic objects,” says our author, ‘seem never to have 
been revered by the Greeks as objects of independent efficacy, of nameless 
divine power, producing, if openly dealt with, miraculous effects.” Here 
he dimly suggests the “ Iconic” in the “ Aniconic” age. In the next 
chapter, on the “ Iconic Age,” we read that “for the early and unculti- 
vated Greek, as for all less advanced peoples, the nature and power of 
the divinity were there in the image.” This confusion becomes worse 
confounded when we see how difficult it is to make sure in which of 
these two ages Mr. Farnell wou!d place Homer, though he hesitatingly 
assigns him to the Aniconic age. In fact, it is perplexing to note how 
successfully Homer eludes our author in both of his opening chapters, 
nor is Mr. Farnell really sure of his own mind ‘about Homer elsewhere. 
We miss any chapter corresponding to Professor Gardner’s on “The 
Homeric and Hesiodic Pantheon.” (See Gardner and Jevons’ “ Manual 
of Greek Antiquities.”) Mr. Farnell says (p. 10) that through Homer 
was achieved “the stage of clear and vivid anthropomorphism of which 
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the personal forms are plastic and precise.” This is oddly phrased if 
we allow Mr. Farnell to call the Homeric age Aniconic. Is it not truer 
to say that the Homeric, the poetic effect is not plastic, since it achieves 
vivid impressions rather than definite outlines, and is instinct with just 
the movement and the atmospheric color and perspective which cannot 
properly be called plastic ? After all, it is chiefly as an accomplished and 
painstaking student of Greek sculpture that Mr. Farnell finds Homer plas- 
tic, and is sure that the epithets dp0/a and ép0woia attach to Artemis “as 
designating nothing more than a primitive type of the erect wooden idol ” 
(p- 453). For the same reason he makes out that Athena’s epithets 
Opbarpiris and d£évdepxys are “cult names derived from the appear- 
ance of the idols, which may have had the same yAavxa dppara as 
were seen in an archaic statue of Athena at Athens” (p. 279). It is 
doubtful if any mind not prepossessed in favor of the all-importance of 
Greek sculpture can be found to accept these conclusions which sadly 
overshoot the mark by reducing Greek worship to the level of idolatry. 

On page 14 Mr. Farnell classes Homer with primitive Greeks, whose 
anthropomorphism was so imperfect that their worship was still “ Ani- 
conic;” and yet, on page 46, he accepts the explanation offered by 
Clement of Alexandria to account for Homer’s “ occasional” use of Ares 
for battle, and of Hephestus for fire, as “intentional metaphor,” which is 
Mr. Farnell’s free rendering of Clement’s xara twa dvadopav. This 
“occasional” tendency of Homer is, after all, neither so unimportant 
- nor yet so sporadic as our author would make it; nor does he at all 
convincingly distinguish it from the poetic use of Zeds “Epxetos for the 
family tie (Antigone, v. 487), which he explains on page 54 as “a 
process not uncommon in Greek religious speech, whereby the divinity, 
with its epithet, comes to have the value of a mere abstraction, or the 
personification of an abstraction.” This, again, is confusing, and we must 
hope to find the whole matter cleared up in the chapter on “ Personifi- 
cation of Abstract Ideas,” which is promised as a part of Mr. Farnell’s 
third volume (see p. 499.) 

Mr. Farnell is probably right in objecting to the common use of the 
word “ personification ” to designate this elusive association of the Greek 
god with his element, or with any part or department of nature, and he 
aptly remarks (see p. 480, note), that “to say that any concrete figure 
of primitive religion is a personification of anything is always a very 
doubtful expression.” But it is certainly an excellent example of this 
“ doubtfulness ” which he himself gives on p. 5, where he characterizes 
the “distinct stage,” which primitive religion achieved just before 
Homer, as one of personification. An unprocurable word is apparently 
needed which shall convey more of the primitive sense of action, of irre- 
pressible power, inherent in all objects of man’s earliest adoration. In- 
deed things, animals, and elements were first regarded as gods, apparently 
because in no other way could they be understood than as mysteriously 
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energized. Furthermore, this unprocurable word must clearly mark that 
half-separable and wholly invisible quintessence of things which, in com- 
mon with his primitive forefathers, Homer saw and felt in certain aspects 
of the gods of his worship. Perhaps it may be allowable, since the word 
required is absent from our vocabulary, — just as the thought for which it 
would stand is a stranger to our thought, — to say that the god imperso- 
nated his element, and then the step in the evolution of Greek worship 
achieved by Homer might be described as an enlargement and enhance- 
ment of tribal modes of religious cultus to a point where the divinity 
worshiped was at one and the same time a person, and the impersona- 
tion of an element. 

Most of the leading general questions raised by Mr. Farnell’s work 
have now been discussed, and considerations of space forbid any adequate 
account of its details, — varied and interesting though they are. One or 
two, however, I cannot forbear to notice. Mr. Farnell is particularly 
happy in his characterization of the political aspects of the various divin- 
ities whose worships he disensses. This appears alike in his chapters on 
Zeus, Hera, Athena, and Aphrodite. What he has to say of Aphrodite 
Pandemos (pp. 658-663), is especially pertinent and conclusive. His 
appreciation in general of the nobler aspects of the Greek worship of 
Aphrodite is delightful (see particularly p. 669), and in the chapter on 
Artemis (p. 449) his words on the Hippolytus of Euripides are memora- 
ble. Of the archzological chapters, covering one third of these volumes, 
I have already spoken admiringly, and also of the many beautifully exe- 
euted and admirably selected illustrations. Among these, the Head of 
Athena, plate XXV., is especially noteworthy. Mr. Farnell describes its 
original as “the most remarkable instance yet known of a marble repro- 
duction of a gold and ivory original.’’ This original, he adds, was lately 
found at Athens, and has not yet been published, and he gives it as a 
record of the Athena Parthenos of Phidias. 


Louis Dyer. 
OxForRD. 


Le Code du Mahayana en Chine: son influence sur la vie monacale et sur 
le monde laique. Par J. J. M. de Groot. Amsterdam : Johannes Miiller. 


Our knowledge of the Buddhism of India, Nepal, Tibet, Mongolia, 
China, and Japan is as yet extremely imperfect, while with the Bud- 
dhism of Ceylon and further India the case is much more satisfactory. 
Thanks to the labors of various scholars during the past forty years, and 
to the King of Siam’s recent edition of the Buddhist Scriptures, which 
he has liberally presented to a great number of institutions of learning, 
virtually the whole Canon of what is called Southern Buddhism is now 
edited and available for scholars. But these writings, even with the 
addition of their commentaries and other subordinate works, form a lit- 
erature of comparatively limited extent, and are composed in Pali, a lan- 
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guage like to the Sanskrit and akin to our own. The case with Northern 
Buddhism is different. Its scriptures are immensely greater in extent 
than those of the southern school, and in the case of Tibet and China 
are written in languages of the difficult monosyllabic type and by means 
of tremendously clumsy syllabic alphabets. Then, too, it must be re- 
membered how every effort is made to keep Nepal, Tibet and China as 
“hermit nations.” In Mr. L. Austine Waddell’s interesting work on 
“ The Buddhism of Tibet,” he graphically describes (p. 157) the extent 
of the scriptures of Liamaist Buddhism: “The code extends to one hun- 
dred or one hundred and eight volumes of about one thousand pages 
each, comprising one thousand and eighty-three distinct works. The 
bulk of this colossal bible may be imagined from the fact that each of its 
hundred or more volumes weighs about ten pounds, and forms a package 
measuring about twenty-six inches long by eight inches broad and about 
eight inches deep. Thus the code requires about a dozen yaks for its 
transport ; and the carved wooden blocks from which this bible is printed 
require, for their storage, rows of houses like a good-sized village.” Now 
very little of all this has as yet been edited by European scholars, or in 
editions generally available for them, so that much that is new and of 
first-class importance concerning the Buddhism of North Buddhist coun- 
tries is being constantly brought to notice. 

Such a contribution to our knowledge is the work under review. It 
deals with the working rules by which the Chinese Buddhism of the pres- 
ent day governs itself. These rules, it would appear, have never yet 
been translated into any European tongue, and are contained in a special 
work called the “Sitra du filet du Brahma” (Sermon of Brahma’s 
Net). This Siitra, apparently, has no connection with the work of the 
Pali and Tibetan Scriptures called by a name (Brahmajalasutta) of 
identical signification, nor with the Brahmajalasutta cited on page 850 
of Burnouf’s “ Lotus de la bonne Loi.” Mr. de Groot is unable to tell 
what its provenance may be. The Chinese Buddhism of the present 
day is an amalgamation of a number of different sects, with the Bodhi- 
dharma school of Dhyana (Meditation) predominant. Like the Buddhism 
of other North Buddhist countries, it is in the main of the Mahayana 
(Great Vehicle) type, though Hinayana (Little Vehicle) elements are 
also included. A leading point of difference between the Hinayana 
and the Mahayana, and the one, no doubt, which accounts for the con- 
trast in their names, is that the discipline of the former is intended to 
lead men merely to the lower goal Nirvana, while the Mahayana asks 
its devotees to consider themselves as nothing more nor less than Bodhi- 
sattvas, i. e., candidates for Buddhaship. This substitution of a positive 
object of ambition in the place of a negative abstraction, as being more 
congenial to the human heart, is perhaps the reason of the great expan- 
sion of the Mahayana schools; while the Hinayana schools of Southern 
Buddhist countries, though more faithful to primitive Buddhism, have 
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comparatively but few followers. In Chinese Buddhism a Hinayana 
Code of 250 regulations is admitted, but subordinated to the Mahayana 
Code of the “Siitra du filet du Brahma.” Mr. de Groot first gives the 
Chinese text of this Siitra, with parallel translation and a logical analy- 
sis. Any one who has had experience with the inconsequence of Orien- 
tal texts will appreciate the value of this latter service. This brings us 
nearly through the first hundred pages. The remaining three fifths of 
the work constitutes the “seconde partie,” which embodies the results 
of years of observation in the province of Fuh-Kien of the practical 
effects of the Code. The picture drawn by Mr. de Groot is that of 
Buddhism in its decline. At various times in previous centuries it has 
been much more flourishing, aggressive and powerful. Particularly 
noteworthy is the present low ebb of intellectual activity. But the effect 
that has been produced by Buddhism in the past on Chinese character 
and history was very great. Its teachings concerning transmigration, 
and its inculeation of a spirit of kindliness both to our fellow-men and 
to animals, tended to infuse a touch of otherworldliness sadly wanting in , 
the génie pratique of the Chinese race. 

Mr. de Groot has produced a very valuable work for one who is inter- 
ested in comparative ethics, and one that should prove of particular use- 
fulness to missionaries as affording a key in the Mahayana Code to the 
multiplicity of Buddhistie customs and beliefs to be encountered on Chi- 
nese soil. The admirable spirit which breathes in. the Code in its fre- 
quent insistence on kindliness and mercy (mansuétude et miséricorde) as 
essential to the character of a Bodhisattva; the various applications of 
a very positive character made by the Code of the golden rule; the pen- 
sioning of fishes and animals at the monasteries that they may live out 
their days without fear of the butcher; the efforts made to convert these 
members of the dumb creation that at death they may be delivered 
from their low estate and be reborn in heaven; the vegetarianism prac- 
ticed by the monks to avoid the necessity of the slaughter of animals 
for food ; and the prayers for the dead, especially for those in hell, — 
these and many other matters are dwelt upon and described. One might 
wish, however, that a fuller account of Dhyana (Meditation) had been 
given. It would be interesting to understand whether it consists in self- 
hypnotism (as would appear to have been the case with respect of the 
trances described in the Pali Scriptures), and what mystical interpreta- 
tions are given by the natives to each of the phenomena. Also, in speak- 
ing of the sermons preached by the monks, it would have been well to 
have given specimens, just as was done in the case of the prayers. 

Mr. de Groot, it may be well to add, is at present engaged on a colos- 
sal work in English, in seven books, or twelve stout volumes, entitled 
“The Religious System of China.” Two of these volumes have already 
appeared. But naturally a work so large, dealing with a multitude of 
religious forms which derive their authority from many different texts, 
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ean hardly be expected to produce the same unitary impression on the 
mind of the reader that is made by Mr. de Groot’s discussion of Chinese 
Buddhism and its main governing text, the Mahayana Code. 


Henry C. WARREN. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Quotations of the New Testament from the Old, considered in the 
Light of General Literature. By FRANKLIN Jounson, D. D., Professor in 
the University of Chicago. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society. 1896. 

The scope of this book is not accurately described by its title. It is 
essentially a polemic treatise aimed at proving that certain scholars “ of 
the more careless schools of theological thought ” (to quote the author’s 
characterization) have not done Paul and the author of “ Hebrews ” jus- 
tice in respect to their use of Old Testament literature. The author’s 
contention is chiefly with the late Professor Kuenen and with Professor 
Toy. Strictures made by the former, in his “ Prophets and Prophecy in 
Israel,” on the treatment of the Old Testament in the Pauline letters and 
“ Hebrews ;”’ and detached comments of the latter on the exegesis of 
these two New Testament writers, in his “Quotations in the New Testa- 
ment,” — are discussed at great length and with some sharpness. Profes- 
sor Johnson maintains that Paul and the author of ‘“ Hebrews,” and 
indeed all the other New Testament writers, quote the Old Testament 
with essential correctness, and that they interpret and apply it according 
to sound exegetical and hermeneutical principles. The meaning found 
by them in the passage cited is always the true one, and the inference 
which they draw from it is in all cases a just inference. If, when the 
citation follows the Septuagint version, leaving the Hebrew, the New Tes- 
tament writer draws an inference from it which could not be drawn from 
the passage as given in the latter version, the Septuagint gives the true 
reading. 

It is not, indeed, denied that the New Testament writers, quoting as 
they did from memory, often reproduced the original with imperfect ac- 
curacy ; but it is insisted that the didactic use of the cited passage is not 
affected by the variation. Inaccuracy in citation is not in itself a seri- 
ous blemish, as it abounds in the best ancient and modern writers ; this 
is shown by a multitude of examples. The collection of material used 
in this part of the discussion is interesting and valuable ; but its bearing 
on the question at issue is not made plain, at least to the present writer. 
Grant that Plato uses Homer as freely as Paul employs Isaiah, Plato 
does not claim that Homer’s words were divinely inspired and carried 
obligation to faith and obedience. Does his free use of the poet’s 
thought for illustration justify Paul’s free use of the prophet’s teaching 
for “doctrine, reproof, correction and instruction in righteousness ” ? 
Professor Johnson’s argument from the quotations of profane writers 
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falls to the ground unless he can show that, in no case where the Old Tes- 
tament is inaccurately quoted, is it adduced as authority. This he has not 
shown. To be sure, he says that Paul’s use of Scripture as authority, 
as compared with his use of it for illustration, is much less frequent than 
many have supposed. He has not reconciled with this general ‘state- 
ment the Apostle’s appeal to Scripture in argument, as in Galatians, and 
his declaration (Rom. xv. 4) that it was written for the instruction of 
Christians. It should be said, however, that Professor Johnson has ar- 
gued that some specified citations are illustratively used, and has in this 
way endeavored to complete his argument. Those who do not think his 
attempt altogether successful do not on that account, of course, dispute 
his title to the intellectual credit of having made it. The present writer 
has to take exception to his contention that Isaiah’s prophecy, “ that men 
of strange tongues and the lips of strangers” would speak to Israel (Isa. 
xxviii. 11, 12), is not cited in 1 Cor. xiv. 21 as confirming Paul’s state- 
ment that the Corinthian “speaking with tongues ” was a sign given to 
the unbelieving. One might naturally suppose that this was implied in the 
words which follow and seem to apply the quotation, “ wherefore (date) 
tongues are for a sign, not to those that believe, but to the unbelieving.” 
Professor Johnson, however, naively says: “ The only reason for suppos- 
ing that the quotation here is for proof of doctrine is found in the 
Greek word rendered ‘wherefore.’ But this word is not necessarily 
one of logical inference. Gould gives it only the force of ‘and so,’ or 
‘so that;’ Meyer renders by so-nach, which his English readers render 
in turn by ‘accordingly.’ The Greek word is used here with a verb 
in the indicative and not in the infinitive; and the ‘ distinction,’ says 
Winer, ‘seems to be this: With the indicative it presents the facts in 
succession purely externally as antecedent and consequent, while with 
the infinitive it brings them into closer connection as issuing one from 
the other.’” The statement quoted from Winer is, however, made 
about the use of éore, in “ Greek” (that is, profane) writers (Thayer's 
trans., p. 301). Just above, in describing the uses of dore in the New 
Testament, Winor speaks of it as used with the indicative “in the sense 
of guare itaque,” and cites this very passage as an illustration of such 
use. 

We have little space to give to Professor Johnson’s defense of the 
exegesis and hermeneutics of the New Testament writers. His treat- 
ment of one or two of the most familiar passages may be briefly pre- 
sented and discussed. The argument of Gal. iii. 16 is vindicated by 
adopting a meaning given to oxepya by Dr. Burnham, of Colgate Univer- 
sity, — “kind of seed.” “He said,” so the verse is made to read, “ not 
to thy kinds of seed, as of many, but of thy kind of seed as of one, i. e. 
Christ ” (who stands for his people). 

The ozeppa of the preceding verse must obviously have the same 
meaning ; and so we have to believe that Paul said, “ to Abraham and his 
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kind of seed were the promises made.” Seed of what, or of whom, one 
naturally asks. From what other kinds is that to which Abraham be- 
longs discriminated ? Why does a promise made to Abraham’s kind of 
seed find fulfillment in Christ ? 

Paul told the Corinthians that he and Barnabas might properly look 
to their converts for pecuniary support (1 Cor. ix. 6,7). He quoted the 
command of the law contained in Deut. xxv. 4 in support of this claim: 
** Thou shalt not muzzle a threshing ox.” Professor Johnson defends this 
use of the Old Testament precept by advancing the hypothesis that it was 
given, not for the sake of the animals involved, but their owners, — to 
teach them to be kind. Paul, he thinks, knew that this was the intention 
of the law. As meant to teach kindness, and “ particularly to working- 
people,” to use our author’s language, it could fairly be quoted as sane- 
tioning a minister’s claim to support at the hands of his converts. But 
Professor Johnson seems to have overlooked verse 10: “ It was written 
on our account, because he who ploughs ought to plough in hope, and he 
who threshes to thresh in hope of partaking.” In Paul’s view, the pre- 
cept was made for Christians, to teach them to support their ministers. 

In many instances the meaning given to an Old Testament passage by 
the New Testament writer is, beyond controversy, not that which lies on 
its surface How in such cases does Professor Johnson justify the use of 
the passage cited ? By assuming that the words had a secondary hidden 
meaning, discerned and rightly given by the New Testament writer. This 
secondary meaning was, it may be, unknown to the author of the words: 
“In some cases the prophet was utterly unconscious of any higher refer- 
,ence of his words than that which lay nearest to them, thotigh the Holy 
Spirit so shaped them that they should foretell far greater events, and 
be understood by his people in due time.” 

How, it is natural to ask, is it known that the words have this hidden 
secondary meaning? No other answer, obviously, can be given than 
that the New Testament writer finds this meaning in them. No one saw 
it in them before he wrote; no one would have seen it in them had he 
not written. Then belief that the passage has the secondary meaning is 
the creation of our confidence that the New Testament writer cannot 
ascribe a wrong meaning to an Old Testament passage. Such a belief 
would lead to the inference that, when the Septuagint is followed in an 
important variation from the Hebrew text, it must give the true mean- 
ing of the passage. If self-consistent, it ascribes to the New Testament 
writer, not only a perception of the secondary meaning of the passage 
which he quotes, but also a perception of it as secondary. If he had 
mistaken the secondary for the primary meaning and intended to present 
it as such, he would have made an error in his use of Scripture, — some- 
thing which, according to the hypothesis, he cannot have done. Profes- 
sor Johnson does not suggest an explanation of the fact that the writers 
of the New Testament do not seem to regard the passages they quote 
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(excepting Paul’s ascription of allegorical meaning to Gen. xxi. 2 and 10, 
in Gal. iv. 24) as having more than one meaning. On this subject it 
may be said that an assumption which is a mere inference from the iner- 
rancy of the New Testament writers cannot be taken as proving their 
inerrancy. 

The book is admirably printed, and is a model of full and careful in- 
dexing. It contains, besides a “ General Index,” an “ Index of Scripture 
References,” one of “ Authors referred to,” one of ‘“ Authors quoted,” 
and one of “ Books referred to or quoted.” 


Epwarp- Y. Hincks. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


History, Prophecy, and the Monuments; or, Israel and the Na- 
tions. By James Freperick McCurpy, Ph. D., LL. D. Vol. I. To the 
Fall of Nineveh. New York: The Maemillan Co. 


In his preface Professor McCurdy says: “Those who turn away 
from the rigid presuppositions of traditionalism are equally disappointed 
at the prevalent passion for an unlimited dissection of the sacred books 
which excites distrust by its narrow deductions” (p. viii.). Professor 
Sayce, in the name of archeology, has recently made the most vigorous 
onslaughts on what he designates as the Higher Criticism. So far as 
literary criticism is concerned, he has reverted to extreme traditional 
views, and has undertaken to prove to the public that those views are 
supported by recent discoveries in the field of archeology. The argu- 
ments which he advances are meant for popular use, and his positions 
will be regarded by scholars generally as untenable, and as unproven by 
the facts and alleged facts which he produces. But the sentiment to 
which he gives such extreme expression is one which is evidently gain- 
ing ground among Bible students, — namely, that literary criticism has 
been carried on too much on subjective lines, and that the tendency to 
divide and subdivide books has become a fad and a craze with literary 
critics. Professor Ramsay, speaking on behalf of the New Testament, 
took this ground in “The Church in the Roman Empire.” He com- 
plains frequently in that volume of the manner in which “ closet schol- 
ars’ have reached conclusions based upon their own opinions of what 
should be, without a sufficient knowledge of external conditiens and en- 
vironments. He demands that archeology be brought into consultation. 
Professor McCurdy shows the same distrust of mere literary and philo- 
logical criticism in the field of the Old Testament. He has no faith in 
the minute subdivisions now made by acute literary critics, nor does he 
altogether accept the conclusions as to the date and the historical eredi- 
bility of certain passages commonly adopted by critics at the present 
time. 

No book in the Bible has been so divided up by recent critics as the 
Book of Isaiah. At first it was separated into two great sections, — i.— 
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xxxix. and xl.—Ixvi., the latter being ascribed to a prophet of the Exilic 
period. Later, these parts were again divided up, and more particularly * 
the former portion, i—xxxix., until at the present day critics of the Book 
of Isaiah leave, comparatively speaking, little of that book to Isaiah 
himself. So Professor Toy says (NEw Wor LD, Vol. V. No. xix. p. 580), 
‘“* Comparatively little of our Book of Isaiah is assigned to the prophet 
of Hezekiah’s time.” Professor McCurdy accepts the two great divi- 
sions, but in general insists upon the Isaianic authorship of the first sec- 
tion of the work. In Book VIII. ch. vi., ‘ Sinacherib, Hezekiah, and 
Isaiah,” especially, he makes great use of this book, citing chs. xxii., 
XXViil.—xxxiii., and x. 5-xii. 6, all of which he refers to the period of 
Sinacherib’s invasion, and regards as prophecies of Isaiah; while chs. 
vii._ix. and xviii._-xx. are mentioned in the same connection, the first 
three as belonging to the time, more than thirty years earlier, when Jeru- 
salem, in Ahab’s reign, was threatened by the Syro-Ephraimitic league, 
and the last two to the period about 711-710 B. c., when Judah was 
contemplating an alliance with Egypt against Sargon. 

It will be interesting to compare with Professor McCurdy’s treatment 
of the Book of Isaiah the views of Professors Cheyne, Dillmann, Giese- 
brecht, George Adam Smith, and Driver. Chs. vii—ix. 6 are assigned 
by George Adam Smith, ‘The Book of Isaiah” (undated, according to 
the unfortunate custom of some publishers, but to the best of my know- 
ledge published in 1889), to the years 734-732 B.c.; and by Driver, 
* Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament ” (1891), to the 
years 735-734 B. c. Dillmann, “ Der Prophet Jesaia” (1890), agrees 
with Driver, as does also Giesebrecht, “ Jesaia Kritik ” (1890). Cheyne, 
‘* Introduction to the Book of Isaiah ” (1895), considers ix. 1-6 as prob- 
ably post-exilic ; of vii. and viii. he says that “ Isaiah’s portion belongs 
to the early part of the reign of Ahaz, and is considerable ; but the edi- 
tor has had much to do in filling up an imperfect text.” Ch. x. 5-34 
Smith assigns approximately to the year 721, and xi. and xii. to 720 B. c. 
Driver assigns the whole section, x. 5-xii., to the year 701 8c. Dillmann 
dates x. 5-xi. between 720 and 715 B. c., but considers xii. as later and 
not Isaianic. Giesebrecht regards xi. 10-xii. as post-exilic ; x. 5-34 he 
dates about 712 B. c., and xi. 1-9 between the years 734 and 730; while 
Cheyne holds that the * Isaianic elements, which are confined to portions 
of ch. x., appear to belong partly to 711, part]; to 722.” Ch. xviii. 
Smith ascribes to “ 711 or towards 701 ? ”; xix. to “703 or after 700?” 
and xx. to 711-709. Driver assigns ch. xviii. to 701, xix. to 720, and 
xx. to 711-709. With this Dillman agrees as to the main part of xviii. 
and xx., but xix. he dates later than 701. Giesebrecht dates chs. xviii. 
and xx. about 712 B. c.; xix. he considers later than Isaiah. Cheyne 
puts xviii. 1-6 in the year 702, xx. in 711, but xix. he makes post-exilic. 
In regard to xxii. there is a reasonable degree of agreement as to date, 
only Driver halting between 711 and 701 B. c. Chs. xxviii.—xxxiii. 
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Smith divides, dating xxviii. in 725 B. c., xxix. about 703, xxx. and 
xxxi. a little later; xxxii. 1-8 he places with a question mark in 702; 
verses 9-20 of the same chapter he makes uncertain, and xxxiii. he fixes 
a little latér than 701. Driver places xxviii. before 722 B. c., but as- 
signs the remainder of the section to 702 or 701. Dillmann dates chs. 
XXVili—xxxi. about 726 or 725 B. c.; xxxii. he thinks may have been 
later than Isaiah ; xxxiii. he considers to refer to the events of the year 
701, but to have been written down later. Giesebrecht connects chs. 
XXviii.—xxxi., dating them in the year 704 B. c., but xxxii. and xxxiii. he 
regards as later than the time of Isaiah. Cheyne divides the chapters 
under consideration into sixteen fragments, of which eight are Isaianic, 
dating chiefly from 703 and 702, although, of these, three were “ edited 
late,” while the other eight fragments, including the xxxii. and xxxiii. 
chapters entire, are ‘post-exilic. 

This comparison will show to what Professor McCurdy referred in his 
preface when he spoke about “a prevalent passion for unlimited dissec- 
tion,” and will show also that the critical analysis of Isaiah is still in the 
subjective stage, no results having yet been reached which command 
anything like general consent. Even Dr. Driver, with whom Professor 
McCurdy agrees as to authorship, differs from him materially in the 
matter of the dates of the different prophecies. 

Professor McCurdy pursues the right method in endeavoring to secure 
from the historical records of the Hebrews and from the Assyrian mon- 
uments a clear and exact statement of the events of Isaiah’s time, and 
to study the Book of Isaiah in comparison with that record. Phild- 
logical and literary study alone will not lead to certain results, but they 
have also their rights, which, in his reaction against the extreme divisive 
tendency, he is somewhat inclined to disregard. His actual aim seems 
to be to prove the Isaianic authorship, rather than to handle his material 
with absolute impartiality for the purpose of ascertaining the facts. In 
general his views regarding the date and authorship of books are ex- 
tremely conservative. As already stated, he assigns the whole of Isaiah 
i.-xxxix. to the prophet Isaiah, son of Amos; Micah vii. he assigns to 
Micah ; Zechariah ix. he uses as a document of the latter half of the 
eighth century B. c.; the Psalms he uses more after the manner of 
Ewald than of the critics of the present day ; but, above all, he places a 
dependence upon Chronicles as an historical authority which modern 
critics do not consider justified. All these things mark him as a “ con- 
servative,” and in fact show a distinct mental bias which must be allowed 
for by the prudent reader. But this bias does not seriously interfere 
with the value of the latter half of the volume, Book VIII., “ Hebrews, 
Egyptians, and Assyrians.” This is a continuation of the first volume, 
which appeared in 1894, and was so highly commended in the New 
Wor .p of June, 1895 (p. 364), and it deserves a similar commendation. 
It should be read and studied by every Bible scholar. 
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[ cannot speak in the same high terms of the first half of the volume, 
Book VII., “Inner Development of Israel.” The author states in his 
preface that he had intended originally to devote one chapter to this 
subject, but in the working out it grew into six chapters. The style of 
this book is cumbersome and involved, quite unlike that of Book VIII. 
There you move straight ahead; here you seem to yourself to be revolv- 
ing in a circle, and to make no advance. At some future day critical 
scholars will surely divide the volume into two parts and assign the two 
books to different authors! One could wish that Professor McCurdy 
had prefixed to this book a brief chapter on the legislation of the Pen- 
tateuch, or that in a note at the close of the volume he had explained 
his views regarding the origin and development of that legislation. Such 
a statement would certainly have helped the reader, and given him a 
confidence that Professor McCurdy was clear in his own mind on these 
points. What he does say on the subject is scattered here and there 
through the book, and leaves the impression of an uncertain and ill-de- 
fined position. He accepts the division of the legislation of the Pen- 
tateuch into three great parts, the earliest being “the code of laws 
contained in Exodus xx.—xxiii., commonly called the Book of the Cov- 
enant” (p. 113); the second, the Deuteronomiec legislation ; and the 
third, the legislation of the Priest Code. He does not, however, assign 
to these various codes the dates ascribed by critics. Taking the Book 
of the Covenant, he notices that “cities are never once alluded to di- 
rectly, and there is not a single statute which necessarily has to do with 
the conditions of life in walled towns. On the other hand, most of the 
enactments refer expressly to agricultural conditions, and most of the 
remainder imply them. ‘The direct explanation of the phenomenon is 
obvious. The Hebrews for a long while after the general invasion did 
not inhabit cities, at least in large bodies.” On the 115th page he says: 
* Broadly speaking, this semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural type of society 
prevailed throughout the period of the Judges.” He appears, therefore, 
to assign the legislation of the Book of the Covenant to the period pre- 
ceding David and Solomon. 

The Deuteronomic Code belongs to “the settled conditions of later 
times” (p. 172), but its date is not defined more exactly. What the 
author’s position is in regard to the Priest Code it is impossible to de- 
termine. With regard to Hebrew legislation in general he maintains a 
view quite contrary to that which is now ordinarily accepted among 
critics. So he says on page 226: “ A large portion of the Civil Code of 
the Pentateuch was proleptic and disciplinary, and, as far as we know, 
was never carried into judicial effect.” Holding this position, he rejects 
the common canon of interpretation at the present time, which regards 
practice as the evidence of the existence of laws, and when it finds in 


the prophets or the historical books no allusions to laws, and a practice 
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contrary to those laws, concludes that such laws were not then in exist- 
ence. 

It is, of course, admitted on all hands that there is in the Pentateuch 
legislation of a theoretical character, which either was never meant to be 
put in practice, or, at all events, was never put in practice, either at the 
time of its formulation or later. Of such a character is part of the 
legislation with regard to the Jubilee year in the Priest Code, but 
the amount of legislation of this character which critics admit is very 
small and easily distinguished. Professor McCurdy, on the other hand, 
seems to regard a large amount of legislation of a distinctly practical 
character, and which would seem to bear in itself marks of its creation 
at a definite time and for a definite reason, as laid down by Moses, or, 
if not by him, by some subsequent lawgiver for future use. For instance, 
in a note on page 179, he says: “The prescription of Deuteronomy 
xxiii. 3 f. against Moabites and Ammonites was evidently not observed, 
at least until after the time of David.” He apparently holds, therefore, 
that the prescription antedated David. 

In so far Professor McCurdy holds with the traditionalists that he 
considers much of the legislation to have been propounded by Moses 
and laid down as law in early times, although not put into effect until 
a later date. All critics recognize the difference between the date of 
the form of a law and the possible date of its content. That is to say, 
frequently philological evidence may be at hand to prove that the words 
of the law as we now have it belong to some late period, whereas the 
character of the law itself may be such as we must attribute to an early 
and not a late period. Late codes contain much early matter, and it is a 
point of great difficulty to determine precisely what is late and what early 
in the content of a given code. It may be true that certain legislation in 
its essential features goes back to the Mosaic period, although the form 
in which we now have it belongs to the post-exilic times. But Professor 
McCurdy refers not merely the ideas of law, but a large amount of legis- 
lation of a finished character, to Moses. In the same way he accepts the 
legends and stories contained in Genesis and Exodus as in the main 
historical, and, commencing with the pictures which these stories give of 
ancient patriarchal and tribal life, he attempts to reconstruct the social 
and political development of Israel. But after a very brief period the 
development stops, because, as a consequence of this method of treating 
the Pentateuch, there is no real opportunity for development, and in 
consequence you seem to yourself to go around and around in a circle. 
The author intends to apply to the Bible the same canons of interpreta- 
tion which are applied to other books, — the foundation principle of 
scientific criticism, — but he is unconsciously influenced by traditional 
views to such an extent that he frequently fails to carry out the principle. 

One thing the study of this book, and of such books as Nowack’s 
“ Hebriiische Archiologie,” makes clear, namely, that the dating of the 
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legislation of the Pentateuch, and of much of the other literature in 
the Old Testament, rests at the present moment on insecure grounds. 
Philological and literary criticisms are not in themselves sufficient to 
give us certain dates. The results obtained by them must be fastened 
at a sufficient number of points by objective facts obtained from histori- 
eal records, dated monuments, inscriptions, and the like, or must in some 
way be compared with something outside of themselves, The history of 
all literary study shows the uncertainty of dates based on mere philo- 
logical and literary criticism. Until we obtain from Palestine itself, 
or from some of the surrounding countries, more material with which 
to compare Hebrew legislation, proverbs, psalmody and prophecy, the 
dates, and even to some extent the relations to one another, of many of 
the documents of Hebrew literature will remain uncertain. 

Archeology has done much in giving us a picture of the relatioas of 
the Hebrews to the outside world, but up to the present moment it has 
done very little, comparatively, for the internal history of Israel. Pro- 
fessor Sayce has made the mistake of arguing from the civilization of 
Babylonia, Egypt, Phenicia and pre-Israelitic Canaan to that of the 
Hebrews. We can no more argue that because there was civilization in 
Palestine at the time of the invasion of the Hebrews, therefore Moses 
and the Hebrews were civilized, than we can argue that because the 
Britons were Christians and knew how to read and write at the time of 
the invasion of the Angles and Saxons, therefore the Angles and Saxons 
possessed the same knowledge and the same religious ideas. We really 
know nothing from outside about the Hebrews in the earlier stages of 
their existence, and what we have in the Bible about that period is of 
the most shadowy description, contained in stories written down at a 
period so long afterwards that they surely cannot be accepted as literal 
history, or in legislation which was not put into its present shape for 
centuries. 

What we possess from the later historical period before the exile is 
fragmentary and imperfect, and labors under the suspicion, at least, of 
having been so worked over during or after the exile that the character 
of much of it has been quite changed. What is needed to settle many 
of the vexed questions of Old Testament history and religion is inscrip- 
tions from the soil of Palestine, and there is every reason for confi- 
dence that we shall find inscriptions if we dig for them. Samaria is a 
peculiarly promising site at which to dig. It was the capital of Israel 
at a time when, by general consent, Hebrew legislation had begun to 
be codified and written down, and prophets, historians and poets were 
composing literature. The ancient site is not covered by buildings at 
the present day, and has not been, apparently, since the beginning of 
our era. The climate is salubrious, water abundant and good, and the 
place is readily accessible. What light would not an inscription from 
Omri’s or Ahab’s time bring into our darkness! Bethel is another good 
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place, Dan another, Anathoth another, and Gaza, although not in He- 
brew Palestine, another. We have every reason, from the discoveries 
already made, to expect to find inscriptions in the soil of Palestine con- 
temporaneous with the kings and prophets and psalmists of Israel and 
Judah. In chapter xxxii. of the Book of Jeremiah it is related that 
Jeremiah wrote a contract on a clay tablet, covered it with an inscribed 
envelope of clay, and buried the same in the ground in an earthen jar, 
precisely as the Babylonians sometimes did. There is nothing so imper- 
ishable as clay tablets, and we may regard it as morally certain that 
sooner or later we shall recover at least fragments of contract-tablets and 
records, if not of literary monuments of the pre-exilic period, if we will 
conduct excavations in Palestine. A very little material of that sort’ 
would be of incalculable value in checking and controlling the results of 
literary and philological criticism. In the mean time, with the data now 
at our disposal, it must be recognized that even purely archzological 
works, like Nowack’s “ Hebriische Archiologie,” are only tentative, and 
that their conclusions rest on a very insecure basis. Much more must 
that be the case with a work like these chapters of Professor MceCurdy’s 
on the “Inner Development of Israel;” in my judgment, the author 
has vastly increased the difficulties of his problem by a too great conser- 
vatism, which sometimes savors of traditional timidity. 

This review has spun itself out to such length that I cannot call attention 
to more than one or two of the passages which I had marked for special 
notice. On page 199, which is headed “Old Time Neighbourliness,” 
in a note Professor McCurdy says: “The manner in which David’s 
band, of ‘ those who were in debt or distress’ expected to be relieved by 
Nabal (1 Sam. xxv.) is an indication of the dependence of the one class 
of the community upon the other at the close of the ancient period. . . - 
In the times of the established kingdoms such wholesale relief would be 
given only to religious companies (2 Kgs. iv. 42).” This is almost a 
ridiculous misunderstanding of the relations of David to Nabal. An ad- 
mirable illustration of the actual relations existing between them may 
be found in the history of those parts of the Scottish Lowlands which 
border on the Highlands. David’s attitude toward Nabal was precisely 
that of a Highland chief of former days to some Lowland laird whose 
land he did not harry, or permit others to harry, expecting to receive a 
blackmail for his service. Professor McCurdy idealizes the Israelites 
and their conditions, after the manner of the traditionalists, and fails to 
make the comparisons with ordinary secular history which would en- 
lighten and explain the story. There is a similar idealization on page 
141 f., where the author uses the Book of Ruth to give a picture of the 
duties and position of a well-to-do farmer in the time of the Judges. 
The place of woman in Jewish life is idealized in the same manner. 
Page 172 states that Deut. xxiii. 15 f. enacted that “a fugitive slave 
was not to be delivered to his master, but should have his choice of resi- 
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dence unmolested according to his liking. Thus Israel, by the annulling 
of its old ‘fugitive slave law,’ attained almost at a bound a moral and 
legal position which was not reached by England till the year 1772 of 
our era, nor by the United States of America till nearly a century later.” 
This may fairly be called preposterous. A note says: “ Oddly enough, 
this statute seems to be commonly understood as providing simply that 
‘ fugitive slaves from foreign countries are not to be given up.’” This 
is, I believe, the universal interpretation of the passage, and it is difficult 
to see what other possible meaning the words can bear. Certainly, there 
is not the slightest historical evidence of the existence among the He- 
brews of any such law as Professor McCurdy supposes, which would 
have been in itself equivalent to the abolition of slavery. 

As an example of Professor McCurdy’s failure to use the best author- 
ities in dealing with the history of Israel, I may mention his treatment 
of Shamgar (p. 118). In Judges iii. 31, Shamgar is mentioned as one 
of the Judges of Israel, who “ smote of the Philistines six hundred men 
with an ox-goad.” Professor Moore, in his commentary on Judges, 
states the ordinary critical position of the present day, that Shamgar be- 
longs to the latest redaction of the Book of Judges, and that “ the Phil- 
istines did not seriously trouble the central tribes till shortly before the 
time of Saul.” By making Shamgar, after the traditional view, the 
first of the six minor Judges, and regarding his exploit against the Phil- 
istines as historical, Professor McCurdy confuses his chronology, intro- 
ducing the Philistines into the history of Israel several generations too 
early. These detailed references will be enough to show his tendency 
to cling to traditional and ideal views of the facts of Hebrew history. 
After the unfortunate manner of critics, I have left myself no space to 
mention any of the very many valuable suggestions scattered through the 
book ; for, with all its shortcomings, this book is an important contribution 
to the study of the Old Testament, and will be a welcome addition to the 
libraries of scholars of all schools. A third volume is promised to com- 
plete the work. 


Joun P. PEereErRs. 
Sr. Micnare.’s Caurcnu, New York. 


Das Buch Hiob, iibersetzt und erklirt. Von D. Kart Bupps, o. Prof. 
d. Theol. in Strassburg i. Els. Pp. liv, 256. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 
Ruprecht. 1896. 


Up to a few years ago the centre of Old Testament critical study was 
the Pentateuch. It was with the Pentateuch that modern criticism began 
more than a century ago; its problems seemed the most vital and the 
most interesting ; and, so long as it appeared that there was something 
more to be done, critics felt bound to continue their work in the analysis 
of Yahwist, Elohist, Deuteronomist and Priestly editor. But now there 
is a lull in this work. Nobody seems to have anything new to offer in 
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the sphere of literary criticism, and there are those who think that no- 
thing new can be offered ; that the sort of criticism hitherto prevailing has 
done its utmost and said its last word. Still others hold that the seeptre 
has departed from the literary critics and passed into the hands of the 
historians ; they look to inscriptions, Egyptian, cuneiform, Palestinian, 
for further light. However this may be, it is evident that fresh interest 
has sprung up in other parts of the Old Testament, especially in the 
prophetical and poetical books. Of the latter it is to Psalms and Job 
that most attention is being given, — books deeply interesting because of 
the complicated literary problems they offer, and the elevated and attrac- 
tive nature of their subject-matter. Job, always a favorite book, has 
lately been critically treated by Dillmann, Merx, Hoffmann, Bickell, 
Siegfried, G. H. B. Wright, Davidson, Baethgen, and others; the latest 
contribution to its exposition is the present work of Professor Budde (an 
old student of Job), one of the volumes of the series, edited by Nowack, 
entitled “* Handkommentar zum Alten Testament.” 

The arrangement of the book is convenient. At the top of the page 
stands the German translation, and below are the notes, the critical and 
expository remarks being combined; these, as they cite Hebrew words 
freely, may at first be a little hard for the reader who does not know 
Hebrew, but the sense of the Hebrew is commonly given in the context, 
and no one need find difficulty in getting at the exposition. The trans- 
lation is preceded by an Introduction in which the questions connected 
with the name, authorship, constitution, aim, and date of the Book are 
discussed at length and with great clearness and force. Here and in the 
notes the views of preceding expositors are cited and criticised, so that 
the reader has an excellent guide to the literature; the bibliography 
is brought up to date by a list of writers not given in the second edi- 
tion of Dillmann’s “Job” (1891). As to the value of the Septuagint for 
the criticism of the text of Job, Professor Budde agrees with Dillmann 
(against Professors Bickell and Siegfried) in assigning it a comparatively 
unimportant place. Its importance has no doubt been exaggerated, — 
the old Greek translators seem to have taken liberties with the Wisdom 
books: nevertheless it offers a number of good suggestions, especially 
for individual words. The only safe procedure is to compare it with the 
Hebrew in every verse, and let the circumstances decide which is better. 
Certainly we cannot go so far as Dr. Merx, who says: “If Peshita and 
Septuagint agree against Masoretic text, they are the older; if Peshita 
and Masora agree against Septuagint, the latter is presumably, though 
not certainly, genuine.”” Nor does Professor Budde find in metre or 
rhythm any sure ground for the restoration of the text. Professor 
Bickell’s seven-syllable iambie scheme has not met with great favor ; 
Professor Ley’s reckoning by the number of ictus in the line (a principle 
advocated also by Dr. C. A. Briggs) is more in accordance with the 
genius of Hebrew poetry, though it can hardly be said to have the defi- 
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niteness of a law: strophes no doubt there are, but they are irregular in 
length (Dr. Duhm, in the New Wor xp, June, 1894, p. 332, approves 
Professor Bickell’s four-line strophe) ; Professor Ley, however, observes 
that most of the verses in Job contain just three independent words, and 
Friedrich Delitzsch has pointed out a similar principle of construction in 
the old Babylonian epic poetry. Rhythmic form is sometimes useful in 
the determination of the text, but Professor Budde is right in declining 
to be controlled by it. His chief dependence is on conjectural emenda- 
tion, in which there is generally, of course, much uncertainty. The text 
of Job is in such condition as imperatively to call for emendation, and 
the critic must use all means at his disposal to secure a good sense and 
poetic form, — rhythm, versions and conjecture. 

The date B. c. 400, assigned by Professor Budde to Job, will probably 
be approved by the majority of critics of the present day. Many writers, 
struck by the resemblance between the Exilian Isaiah and our Book 
(especially in the fact that both discuss the suffering of the righteous), 
formerly placed the latter in the Exile, taking the man Job to repre- 
sent suffering Israel,—a view well set forth (in his “ Isaiah”) by Dr. 
Cheyne, who, however, has since changed his opinion. But while in 
Isaiah the point of view is national (Israelitish), in Job it is individual 
and universal, and approaches nearer to that of Malachi (so Kuenen and 
Dr. Budde). The relation between Job and Prov. i.—ix. is differently 
conceived by different critics ; Professor Budde, on insufficient grounds, 
as it seems to me, puts the latter first in thought and in time. The 
Satan of Job he regards as later than the Satan of Zechariah. 

The prevailing view of to-day regards the Book of Job as largely in- 
terpolated, looking on the Elihu discourses especially as a later addition, 
and holding that the original poem gives no solution of the question why 
the righteous suffer. Professor Budde maintains that Elihu is genuine, 
and that he gives the poet’s solution of the problem ; in this position he is 
followed by Cornill and Wildeboer. His statement of the constitution of 
the Book is as follows: There was a prose book, popular in style, which 
told the story of the old hero Job, how he had been grievously afflicted 
and finally restored to prosperity ; this book, drawing from earlier oral or 
written material, was composed after the time of Zech. iii., and with it the 
prose part of our Book of Job is substantially identical. A poet of genius 
took this story as the basis for the discussion of a great ethical-religious 
question. Satan is permitted to test the sincerity of Job’s virtue, but this 
is not the real explanation of the hero’s suffering : the deeper intention of 
God, unsuspected by Satan, is to open Job’s eyes to his own moral weak- 
ness, and so to purify and perfect him. Accordingly the hero, conscious of 
innocence of crime, smarting under punishment (so he takes it to be) that 
he cannot understand, and exasperated by the stupid and unjust conven- 
tionalities of the Three Friends, is goaded on to the extreme of proud self- 
satisfaction, even to the point of accusing God of injustice. The Three 
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having no more to say, Elihu appears, points out Job’s sin of pride, and 
explains that his suffering is disciplinary. Job sees his error, and is now 
ready to profit by God’s declaration of his absolute wisdom and power ; 
humility succeeds pride, and the hero is now truly perfect. What Satan 
thought of this, the story as we have it does not tell. Professor Budde’s 
defense of the genuineness of the Elihu episode is vigorous and striking. 
The objections to the passage relate to its position, its literary form, 
and its content. Why is Elihu not mentioned in prologue and epilogue, 
and by Job and God? Dr. Budde answers that he is introduced in his 
proper place (when he appears as speaker), as the Three are in theirs, 
that Job has no reply to make, and God no occasion to comment on 
Elihu’s speech, the object of his argument having been attained. The 
charge that Elihu’s discourse is poetically feeble (beneath the level of 
the rest of the poem), and full of Aramaisms, was examined by Professor 
Budde in 1876 (in “ Beitrige”), and shown to be greatly exaggerated ; 
and now he adds that a proper expurgation of the Hebrew text gets rid 
of most of the objectionable words and phrases. Against the content of 
Elihu’s discourses it is urged that they in part repeat the argument of 
the Friends, in part anticipate the declaration made by God. To this 
Dr. Budde replies that Elihu insists on a point —the disciplinary fune- 
tion of suffering for the righteous — which is not touched by the Three, 
not in iv. 12 #f., where Eliphaz speaks of the value of suffering for the 
sinner ; and that his description of the divine power only prepares the 
way for God, who cannot fail to answer the bold challenge of Job (xxxi. 
35-37). This bald outline gives little conception of the ingenuity and 
power of Dr. Budde’s argument, which reads almost like a reply to 
Davidson’s admirable presentation of the other side (in the Introduction 
to his “ Job”). To many, however, it will seem that the difficulties 
connected with Elihu’s discourse have not béen wholly removed by Dr. 
Budde’s answers. Elihu’s argument appears intended to establish rather 
the justice and incomprehensibility of God than the purifying power of 
suffering ; to the latter point only one paragraph is devoted (xxxiii. 14— 
30), and in this the punished man is regarded as a sinner, and, in addi- 
tion, the service of a mediating angel is called into requisition. We 
should expect the poet, if he were here making his main argument, to be 
more explicit. In another point the author’s position seems to the pres- 
ent reviewer untenable: he takes ch. xxviii. to be an integral part of the 
Book, holding it to be the declaration of the despairing hero that wisdom 
is not to be attained by man; but the chapter stands in no logical rela- 
tion to preceding or succeeding context, and is better regarded as the 
work of a poet like the author of Prov. viii. (but earlier than he), here 
inserted by an editor who felt that a book dealing with moral problems 
ought not to be without a recognition of the religious basis of true 
wisdom. 

Our space does not allow a detailed examination of other critical ques- 
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tions discussed by the author, or of the body of his commentary. The 
notes are full and clear, rich in references to Bible passages and to 
exegetical literature, and keep constantly in mind the progress of the 
argument and the purpose of the Book. Most of the numerous changes 
of text commend themselves as probable; one does not see, however, 
why the “blessed” of the Hebrew should be emended to “denied” 
in i. 5, while everywhere else in the prologue it is changed to “cursed.” 
The whole discussion is characterized by breadth of learning, literary and 
religious insight, and fairness and open-mindedness in the decision of 
disputed points. The volume is a great addition to the literature of the 
Book of Job, and will be indispensable to those who wish to study the 
Book to best advantage. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UnIversiry. 


Jesu Muttersprache. Das galiliiische Aramiiisch in seiner Bedentung fiir 
die Erklirung der Reden Jesu und der Evangelien iiberhaupt. Von Lie. 
ARNOLD Meyer, Privatdocent der Theologie in Bonn. 8vo, pp. xiv, 176. 
Freiburg und Leipzig : J.C. B. Mohr. 1896. 


The author of this monograph while engaged in preparing a work on 
the Preaching of Jesus, which he intends soon to publish, became con- 
vinced that, in order to understand Jesus, one must endeavor to hear 
. him speak in his own language. Believing this language to be the 
Aramaic spoken in Palestine in the time of Jesus, he set himself the task 
of mastering it, and of translating into it some of the logia recorded in 
the Gospels. Since language is not merely a garment of thought, but 
“itself contrives and thinks,” and “ imparts to the stream of ideas its 
own color and original salt,” “it ought not to be stripped off and ex- 
changed like a coat.” “ A translation is always a new creation, a second 
work of art, sounds differently like every piece of music upon a differ- 
ent instrument, and requires upon each a special treatment.” The task 
indicated in these words is manifestly no easy one to be accomplished 
within the compass of a few pages, and the author’s work, however meri- 
torious it may be, can at best be regarded as no more than a commenda- 
ble beginning. After a brief introduction on linguistic research and a 
knowledge of Christ, on the attitude of Luther and Erasmus toward the 
subject, and on the Reformation and humanism, the author proceeds to 
give a historical survey of the treatment of the question as to the lan- 
guage of Jesus from the sixteenth century, when the problem first re- 
ceived earnest consideration, to the present time. 

The prevalence of Aramaic in Palestine at the time of Jesus, which is 
the subject of the second section, is established by the testimony of Jose- 
phus, by the Acts, by the occurrence of Aramaic names in the Gospels, 
and by the fact that Jesus employs occasionally words belonging to this 
dialect. Josephus records not only that he prepared an edition of his 
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“‘ Jewish Wars ” for his people “ in their language,” but also that he was 
induced by Titus to go to Jerusalem during the siege and endeavor to 
* persuade the Jews to abandon their obstinate defense, on which occasion 
he addressed them 17 zatpiw yAwooy or éBpailwv. This language must 
have been, our author thinks, Aramaic, since it was used in an address 
to the common people. Josephus himself mentions the use by the “ He- 
brews ” of Aramaic words, ddwyud for “red,” and doap6a for “ the feast 
of Pentecost.” For Jesus’ use of Aramaic words, reference is made to 
Mark vy. 41, vii. 34, xv. 34, and to several other passages which need 
not be mentioned here. 

The third section, which treats of the Aramaic preaching of the gos- 
pel and our Greek Gospels, is of special interest with reference to cur- 
rent investigations, particularly to those of Resch on the Agrapha. It 
is generally assumed that the logia or sayings of Jesus recorded by Mat- 
thew in Hebrew, according to Papias, have been essentially incorporated 
in our Greek first Gospel. The third Gospel, Herr Meyer thinks, offers 
a similar and yet different material which in some passages shows later 
revision and in others a greater antiquity and genuineness, while the few 
logia in Mark came from the same source. Thus we have three attempts 
at translation, and the sayings collected by Resch from the fathers may be 
regarded as “translation variants.” The conclusion, however, to which 
Resch arrives, that an original Hebrew Gospel written by Matthew lay 
at the basis of all logia-tradition and of narratives also, is not supported 
by our author. Rather he regards it as “ very improbable ” that such a 
writing ever existed. Interpreting the “ Hebrew” of Papias to mean 
Aramaic, he supposes besides this another Aramaic source in the record 
made by Mark of the preaching of Peter which was doubtless delivered 
in this dialect and translated by Mark into Greek, although the course 
of things was perhaps far from as simple as Papias records it. Luke’s 
Gospel, which was not completed until the second century, contains much 
that was not in these sources, but that indicates other writings or oral 
traditions. The rise of our Greek Gospels is accordingly obscure. We 
can point to an Aramaic narrator and an Aramaic writer or collector of 
logia, perhaps one of many. The real writing of Gospels did not begin 
until after the fall of Jerusalem, and then the writers had at their dis- 
posal the numerous written sources, probably already in a Greek dress, 
and the abundant oral tradition which was regarded as of equal, if not 
of greater value. ; 

In the fourth section the author undertakes some translations of the 
logia back into the original Aramaic, after laying down two canons for 
determining the genuineness of a logion, — that it must fit into the situ- 
ation of the life of Jesus, and that it must bear the inimitable simplicity 
and uninventible greatness of its author, — neither of which is without 
the subjective quality that is perhaps quite unavoidable from the nature 
of the case. In this re-translation, he thinks that many an obscure word 
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becomes clear when we are able to put the original Aramaic word in the 
place of an inaccurate translation of it, and that sometimes a difference 
between the synoptists is reconciled, when we see how both, each in his 
way, render the same Aramaic expression. But we cannot here follow 
him in the details of this procedure, which can be of interest only to 
a specialist in this department of philology. The book concludes with 
several appendices, the longest and most interesting of which is devoted 
to a consideration of previous attempts at a re-translation into Aramaic. 
Full indexes are appended containing lists of the authors, of the Greek 
words, and of the passages referred to. 
OrELLO Cone. 
Boston. 


7 


The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1896. 
By Henry Van Dyke, D. D. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


These delightful and inspiring lectures mark what is practically a new 
departure in the series to which they belong. The Lyman Beecher 
Lectureship on Preaching, founded at Yale College by Mr. Henry W. 
Sage, of Brooklyn, in 1871, has generally been employed for setting forth 
the principles of the art of preaching, and the circumstances and relations 
upon which those principles are based. Phillips Brooks, in the intro- 
ductory lecture to his own admirable course in 1877, well expressed a 
difficulty which must often have occurred to the minds of those who 
have been chosen to deliver the lectures in this course: “ There is some 
danger lest these multiplied lectures upon preaching should give to those 
who are preparing to preach an uncomfortable feeling that the work of 
preaching is a thing of many rules hard to understand, and needing a 
great deal of commentary. For my part I am startled when I think 
how few and simple are the things which I have to say to you.” Yet 
during the two decades which have passed since those famous lectures 
were delivered many valuable series have been given on the subject of 
‘how to preach.” 

Dr. Van Dyke’s apology for departing from the usual line of the 
Yale Lectures is set forth in the “foreword” of the work before me: 
“The question of how to preach has already been answered so fully and 
so ably by those who have preceded me in this course that I cannot hope 
to add anything of value to their various counsels. And after all it is a 
technical question. The art of preaching, important and beautiful and 
powerful as it may be, is only a part of the larger art of life. Religion 
is the spiritual secret of this larger art of life. The force of religion 
to move and inspire the hearts of men lies not in the modes and forms 
of preaching, but in the Gospel,—the message which it brings to the 
human soul. The question is what to preach to the men and women of 
to-day, to cheer them, to uplift them, to lead them back to faith, and 
through faith to a brave, full, noble life. This is the question for which 
I have tried at least to point the way to an answer.” 
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No one who has heard or read the lectures which follow this “ fore- 
word ” can hesitate to acknowledge that he has abundantly fulfilled his 
purpose. He postulates, to begin with, that skepticism is the zeitgeist of 
the age we live in, and emphasizes the importance of a frank recognition 
of this fact by every man who is called to preach to the people of this 
age. He examines the question as to the cause of the prevailing skepti- 
cism, and, having set aside certain false or inaccurate explanations which 
are popularly advanced, he attributes it, not to the progress of true 
science, but to “the fallacy of that kind of science which mistakes itself 
for omniscience.” He then shows how the spirit of the age is clearly 
mirrored in its literature, and that it has infected some of the very 
noblest of our modern men of letters. He points out the necessity of 
sympathy on the part of preachers with this prevailing spirit of skepti- 
cism, and shows how any other attitude may do much to increase it. 
Doubt is to be regarded as “ not a crime, but a malady,” and dealt with 
accordingly. Dr. Van Dyke believes, in spite of all seeming discour- 
agements, that “the time is ripe for a renaissance of the spiritual life.” 

The titles of the lectures fairly indicate the course of the author’s 
treatment. The Gospel to be preached is “the Gospel of a Person” 
who is himself the express image of the Father whom it is his mission 
to “unveil” to us, and in whose earthly career we have portrayed what 
the author aptly calls “the Human life of God.” Intimately related to 
the life and character of Jesus are his teachings, which form “The 
Source of Authority in religious belief.” 

In the three concluding lectures the author examines “three problems 
of profound difficulty ” which are “pressing to-day upon all thought- 
ful men: 1. The psychological problem of the freedom of the will; 
2. The theological problem of the actual relation of God to the uni- 
verse; and 3. The moral problem of man’s duty to his fellow-men in a 
world of inequality.” These lectures are entitled “ Liberty,” “ Sover- 
eignty ” and “ Service,” and deal with their subjects with a clearness and 
frankness which are very refreshing, as well as with considerable origi- 
nality. 

The whole book well repays a thoroughly careful perusal. As a 
whole, it presents that one great subject with which the Christian 
preacher has to deal in every age, while in its several parts it suggests 
various aspects of that sublime Gospel, and stores the reader’s mind 
with topics for his preaching from every page of its contents. 

I remember once being made to feel considerable dismay and dis- 
couragement by the statement of a well-known professor in theology, to 
the effect that “ perfect clearness in the statement of theological verities 
almost always betrays heresy.” I venture to assert that in Dr. Van 
Dyke’s volume we have both clearness and unimpeachable orthodoxy ! 
He deals with his subjects positively, employing the destructive method 
only where it is needed to clear away certain gross popular misconcep- 
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tions of the truths he is presenting. Thus he furnishes a valuable ob- 
ject lesson, the right method of every preacher. In the progress of 
his lectures he gives a forcible and impressive presentation of subjects 
whose difficulty threatens to baffle the wisest; but throughout he never 
allows his readers to forget that, in all the phases of preaching, the sub- 
ject is to be “the living Christ, who unveils the love of the Father in a 
human life, and calls us with divine authority to submit our liberty to 
God’s sovereignty in blessed and immortal service to our fellow-men for 
Christ’s sake.” 


FREDERICK Maurice Kirkus. 
Trinity Cuurcu Recrory, Bayonne, N. J. 


The Puritan in England and New England. By Ezra Hoyt Bytneron. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 


The Puritan movement is a theme of perennial interest to American 
students of history. During the last ten years there have been some 
volumes of worth and importance, produced on this side of the Atlantic, 
which attempt to set forth the origin and course of this visible current 
in the ocean of modern history. The theme is also fascinating to our 
brethren beyond sea who have likewise added pamphlets and volumes 
in elucidation of the great subject. Nevertheless, it seems that the last 
and exhaustive book on the Puritans is still far off, for even the Ameri- 
cans seem to inherit the insular narrowness of those who dwell between 
John O’Groat’s House and Land’s End. The Englishman writes as if 
all history began between the North and the Irish Seas. The idea of 
looking over to the Continent for any except very remote causes of 
English history or Puritanism is certainly not habitual to him. In 
Scotland, and with the Scotch-Irish in America, that is to say with 
Presbyterians, the case is not much better. Very few Scotch or Eng- 
lish writers make any serious attempt to connect modern British with 
Continental history, and this fact bears curious fruit in the history of 
controversies. The overwhelming majority of Presbyterian ministers 
and theologians have made their studies in Britain or from British 
sources, and as a consequence have a thoroughly British outlook upon the 
universe. They take Continental studies mainly as a matter of decoration 
and finish ; just as in New England among the Congregational denom- 
ination the serious study of Continental history, and even of the Ger- 
man language, is a matter chiefly of one generation past. When, there- 
fore, a scholar like Professor Charles A. Briggs begins his studies at the 
fountain-heads of the Reformation and works downward to England, 
instead of following the prevalent curriculum, he is sure, by reason of 
both habit of thought and method of presentation, to come into collision 
with the “ Scotch-Irish ” General Assembly, and suffer temporary de- 
capitation. 

Dr. Byington’s excellent book displays less the limitations common to 
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his brethren of ignoring, for the most part, the Continental influences 
which originated and shaped Puritanism. In his Introduction, and in 
occasional paragraphs, he is far more just and liberal-minded than most 
writers of Congregational training, who seem to be strenuous in keeping 
out, from the holy and consecrated little garden of English history, all 
suggestions of wind-blown seeds from Germany or lands nearer Eng- 
land. He is, in comparison with some writers, hospitable to the easily 
demonstrable facts that the Dutch Anabaptists and Puritans (who did 
not talk through their nose, dress in special costume, or eschew organs, 
music and art) formed a large part of the English Puritan and Sepa- 
ratist movements which they powerfully influenced. His book is not a 
closely woven fabric, but is rather an excellent series of pictures in liter- 
ary tapestry showing the main episodes and streams of tendency in Eng- 
lish and New England Puritanism. Especially clear, full and informing 
is his discussion as to the relative merits, differences and actual part 
of Pilgrim and Puritan in the making of Massachusetts. The Pilgrims 
formed the leaven, — small, potent, and, during most of our history, hid- 
den. ‘They were gentle, tolerant and merciful. The Puritans represent 
in their history the great tree sprung from mustard-seed. ‘They were 
richer, more learned, more vigorous, enterprising, powerful, and far 
more numerous. The Puritans furnished the bulk of population, and 
supplied a great deal of the spirit which made New England. Both 
the Plymouth and the Bay colonies made severe laws, used cruel pun- 
ishments, and harried Quakers and witches, though the Pilgrims were 
more merciful and just in the execution of the laws. Dr. Byington 
does not, we think, make sufficiently clear the great difference between 
the first and the second generations of colonists, whether of the Pilgrims 
who had known the tolerant Dutch republic and the democratic Dutch 
church, or the Puritans who remembered merry England and the ma- 
jestic churches and cathedrals. The people born on the rude soil, with 
no immediate memory of the old home, and certainly without any clear- 
ing vision of our empire of to-day, were less lovely in history than their 
fathers. Dr. Byington’s chapters on the early ministers of New Eng- 
land, the family and social life of the Puritans, and the religious opinions 
of the fathers are well written. They form illuminating narratives 
which are both readable and full of delightfully rich and well-sifted in- 
formation. His papers on William Pynchon, “Gent.,” and the Rev. 
Robert Breck of Springfield, are new and fresh studies, ranking high in 
value and suggestion. The final chapter shows us life in the eighteenth 
century in Maine. While far from being a full story, it is a very en- 
gaging one. 
W. E. Grirris. 

Irnaca, N. Y. 
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Philosophy of Theism. Being the Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Edinburgh in 1895-96. Second Series. By ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL FrAsER, LL. D., Hon. D. C. L., Oxford, Emeritus Professor of 
Logie and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Pp. xvi, 288. 
Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood & Sons. 1896. 

Professor Campbell Fraser merits attentive hearing for several rea- 
sons. He is tolerant, even urbane, towards those from whom he differs ; 
he puts forth a real attempt to sympathize with them, and to discover 
what of good they have to bestow. His own position is both sufficiently 
defined and in these days unusual enough to attract special interest. 
He is the foremost living representative, if not of traditional British as 
opposed to Continental modes of thinking, then of what is most spiritu- 
ally elevating in Locke, Berkeley and their kin. In fact, it might even 
be said that he stands, in propria persona, for discovery of the extent 
of this higher element, commonly supposed to be entirely absent. Age 
has not dimmed his insight, nor touched him with reactionary tenden- 
cies ; on the contrary, it has only brought mellowness and an almost pa- 
thetic sense of the profundity, as well as of the mystery, attaching to 
the universal problem. There is another reason, if such were required, 
why this Second Series of Gifford Lectures ought to be warmly wel- 
comed. ‘They contain the best work ever produced by their author ; 
and the most intricate subjects — causality, for example — are discussed 
with a simplicity and clearness that bring them quite within the reach of 
any ordinarily well educated person. 

According to Professor Fraser, the problems surrounding Theism lead 
either to “skeptical alienation from an uninterpretable universe,” or 
“towards reconciliation with the universe in hopeful moral faith.” In 
the First Series (see the New Worxp, vol. v. p. 390), the former of 
these alternatives, in its various shapes, received consideration. In the 
work before us “ faith makes itself heard.” As the author now speaks 
for himself, this, the constructive contribution, is the stronger, the more 
real. The plan followed is very simple. A franks acceptance of theis- 
tic faith is professed at the outset. On this basis, causation, teleology, 
ontology, — somewhat in the sense of the pre-Kantian proofs, — and the 
final philosophical faith are successively elaborated. The five remaining 
lectures constitute a second part, in which the difficulties attendant on the 
positions defended are faced. Evil, optimism, progress, miracle and 
death furnish the several themes. On the whole, nothing but praise can 
be bestowed upon the discussions. The first group everywhere exhibits 
philosophical culture, and extraordinary incisiveness in characterizing 
philosophical principles. The second is surrounded by an atmosphere 
of spiritual calm, and set in that subdued, mellow light which makes at 
once for deepened mystery, heightened reverence, and the victorious 
assurance rooted in organic suggestion rather than in the isolated sure- 


ties of immediate sight. In brief, Professor Fraser’s success may be 
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attributed as much to what he does not as to what he does do. He does 
not confuse the spiritual with the abstract, nor condemn philosophy to 
mere day-labor in the house of discursive understanding. 

Philosophy of Theism, not theology or sentimental belief or dogma 
concerning it, is the avowed subject. Accordingly the initial assumption 
cannot fairly be called a mere assumption. It is rather an immanent 
postulate, itself a fruit of reason. Reflection issues in the conclusion 
that man’s “ atom width” in face of the immensity of creation rules out 
any explanation wrought by unaided abstract understanding. Only in 
the moral universe, most eminently revealed in man himself, does the 
cosmos become a cosmos. But for this, it might well be a huge machine, 
or a complex of passing phenomena coming no one can say whence, or 
a semi-fortuitous aggregation of externally related parts. With the ad- 
vent of the moral person, however, another interpretation demands a 
hearing. Power is the mark of personality,— man can and will act. 
Further, he perceives power operating in the world without. Then, by 
an effort of faith which is also an effort of reason, he infers that the 
external power is of like nature with the internal. Moral it must be, 
and energizing for moral ends. Here faith and knowledge seem to be 
at one. We cannot prove the morality of the world-power. To this 
extent belief supplies our sole assurance, Yet, on the other hand, if we 
do not so believe, we know by rational processes that the universe ceases 
to be such, and becomes a combination of particulars inexplicable either 
in their absolute codperation or in their infinite diversity. Literally, 
then, the moral belief must so be held if man is to know anything at all. 

This is the pervading principle applied by Professor Fraser in the 
resolution of all difficulties. One can easily perceive the advantages of 
its flexibility, of its freedom from metaphysical formalism, of its quick 
appeal to minds even slightly accustomed to introspection. The author 
has made skillful use of all these, emphasizing, by implication, now one 
trait, now another, as the exigencies of the immediate subject demand. 
Naturally this appears most eminently in the resolution, or simple con- 
sideration, of the more difficult enigmas. The best illustration occurs, 
perhaps, in the sixth lecture, on “ Evil; the Enigma of Theism.” Here 
no arguments are advanced that have not been previously employed by 
others. But the tone and temper of the whole present features of pleas- 
ing originality, — of the originality that attaches to one personality and 
to his mode ot viewing the universe. The effect is persuasive rather than 
rationally convincing. One is insensibly drawn to admit the force, not 
so much of this or that point, — Professor Fraser does not try to make 
** points,” — but of the entire scale of treatment, and of the special 
manner in which the enigma is viewed. The following passage, for ex- 
ample, which mirrors the author’s standpoint as well as any in the work, 
affords a typical specimen of what I mean: “I am asked by a critic 
to explain how an omnipresent Being can by possibility be personal ; 
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ubiquity and personality seem to him as irreconcilable as light and dark- 
ness. Those who allege this objection to the finally ethical or theistic 
interpretation of the universe seem to include as necessary to their idea 
of personality what I should exclude as irrelevant, even when the term 
is applied to human beings, still more to the supreme moral power. Does 
not the faith on which life reposes — the faith that the universe is finally 
trustworthy, and that I am morally free — put one who experiences this 
faith in a consciously ethical relation to the reality that is operative in 
all his experience? Now if fhe term ‘person,’ as distinguished from 
‘ thing,’ is taken as the one term which especially signalizes moral rela- 
tion among beings, and which implies moral order as distinguished from 
merely mechanical or physical order; and if the universe of reality, in 
its final principle, must be treated as an object of moral trust when we 
live in obedience to its conditions, does not this mean that it is virtually 
personal, or revelation of a person rather than a thing, —an infinite 
Person, not an infinite Thing? If our deepest relation to it must be 
ethical trust in perfect wisdom or goodness or love at the heart of it — 
trust in its harmonious adaptation to all who are willing to be physically 
and morally adapted to it—this is just to say that our deepest or final 
relation to reality is ethical rather than physical ; that personality rather 
than thingness is the highest form under which man at any rate can 
conceive of God. ‘This is the moral personification, or finally theistic 
conception, of the universe of experience” (pp. 149, 150). 

Here man comes upon God from above. It is not a sense of cosmic 
order, of adaptation of means to end, of historical progress even, that 
opens the gateway of entrance. By these man can, in various ways, so 
far persuade himself of Deity from below. But, on Professor Fraser’s 
method, every one is able to discover in his own soul all that is most 
essential to the meaning of the universe, in its beginning process, and 
immanent end. Man thus comes upon God from above, because in his 
higher self, his most real being, he finds intimation of the sole reason 
why the universe is a universe for him, and not a mere external complex 
of events so mighty as to overwhelm him with their strangeness, or to 
submerge him in their grandiose foreignness. In finding himself, more 
especially in the perception that the meaning of self is both the first and 
the last meaning the world contains, man already holds the key to all 
problems. In him alone they exist, to him the cause and the explana- 
tion of their being are one. 

In his too modest preface Professor Fraser urges: “1 am well aware 
that these volumes fall far short of what might well be reached ”’ (p. xi). 
I would suggest that in a single particular this contention istrue. The 
analysis of the content of personality, particularly in view of the weight 
placed upon it, does not go far enough. The ontological or the crea- 
tive side of it is not altogether set forth. But in such further analysis, 


which, as I believe, must be undertaken in the immediate future, Profes- 
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sor Fraser’s lectures will be of invaluable assistance by their clearness, 
their suggestiveness, their calm assurance, and by their happy freedom 
from anything like partisanship. Of their author it may be truly said 
he is that most delightful of companions, an old man with an old man’s 
ripened experience, yet one in whom the freshness and hope of youth 
preserve their savor undiminished. 

R. M. WENLEy. 


University OF MICHIGAN. 


An Introduction to the History of Religion. By Frank Byron JEVons, 
M. A., Litt. D., Classical Tutor in the University of Durham. Pp. 415, 
index pp. 27. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 

This book “ attempts to summarize the results of recent anthropology, 
to estimate their bearing upon religious problems, and to weave the 
whole into a connected history of early religion.” In keeping with the 
task he has set himself Dr. Jevons is careful to avoid material which in 
his view belongs to the history of religion on the one hand, and to the 
philosophy of religion on the other hand. It is, therefore, with what 
“ may be called customary religions,” their customs and institutions, that 
he has to do. The comparative method is employed, the place of which 
in this kind of work Dr. Jevons sets forth with clearness and abundant 
illustration. The same lucidity of statement characterizes the para- 
graphs devoted to the discussion of the interrelation of monotheism, 
evolution and progress in religion. This interrelation is such that one 
may hold that religion is evolved, and by no means pledge himself 
thereby ‘to reject a priori and without examination, the possibility that 
monotheism may have been the original religion.” But one “ who ap- 
proaches the history of religion from the anthropological standpoint can- 
not start by assuming that monotheism was the original religion. He 
must start from the facts provided by his science, namely, the religious 
customs and institutions of the various peoples of the world.” Anthro- 
pology, however, “‘ carries us no further back than the period just be- 
fore the civilized races appear to our view.” ‘To this period “ primitive 
man” belongs, and “he is reconstructed from the traces he has left.” 
“Thus between ‘primitive man’ and our first parents there is a wide 
gap,” and the anthropologist “cannot pretend to see or say with certainty 
what did or did not happen on the other side.” 

After preliminary remarks of this nature, the author proceeds to give 
an outline of the argument to be developed in the book, among the 
leading chapters of which are those devoted to the supernatural, sympa- 
thetic magic, taboo, totemism, animal sacrifice, fetishism, ancestor- 
worship, priesthood, monotheism, and the evolution of belief. It is the 
object of the chapter on the supernatural “to argue that from the begin- 
ning man believed in a supernatural spirit (or spirits) having affinity with 
his own spirit and having power over him.” On the way toward the 
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establishing of this belief, the author discusses the belief in “the uni- 
formity of Nature,” which he holds to be common to the savant and the 
savage. “If modern man owes his science and his comfort to primitive 
man, primitive man in his turn owes his preservation . . . to a gift by the 
power of which mankind has conquered the material universe: that gift 
is the faith in the uniformity of Nature.” The existence of this belief in 
the earliest times is declared to be a matter susceptible of easy demon- 
stration. Inasmuch, however, as in a previous statement “ primitive 
man ” is “a hypothesis” “reconstructed from the traces he has left,”’ 
“invented to account for the features common to both civilized man and 
existing savages, or rather their ancestors,” it will probably seem to the 
minds of some readers hazardous to define so closely with just what 
gifts primitive man was endowed. It is stated on page 10 that “it is by 
his own experience a man proves the truth that ‘blessed are the humble 
and the meek.’” One might ask whether the belief in such blessedness 
precedes or follows experience, and as well whether primitive man started 
with any such furnishing as a belief in the uniformity of Nature. But 
Dr. Jevons’ way of tracing the growth of the idea of the supernatural, 
after he has gone beyond this gift of belief in the uniformity of Nature, 
seems perfectly clear: “ Laws on which man could count, and sequences 
which he habitually initiated and controlled, were natural. It was the 
violation of these sequences and the frustration of his expectations by 
which the belief in the supernatural power was not created but was first 
called forth.” “In fine, to be convinced of the existence of the super- 
natural, it is sufficient that man should realize his helplessness.” It may 
be, however, that under this “ called forth” there does lurk a conception 
similar to that referred to above of a belief ready and waiting an oppor- 
tunity to act. 

The idea of the spiritual in this supernatural is arrived at by way of 
animism by substituting the word “spirit” for the phrase “life and 
will.” Near the end of the chapter on “Taboo: its Transmissibility,” 
occurs the statement that “ the material physical theory of taboo is not 
an induction based upon observation, experience and experiment, but an 
@ priori conviction; it is not an inference from such facts of observa- 
tion as that pitch, mud, ete., defile, but a belief prior to, independent of, 
indeed irreconcilable with, the facts of experience.” In a later chapter 
is the statement: “ Among savages universally there are some things 
which categorically and unconditionally must not be done. That this 
feeling is a primitive sentiment, a tendency inherent in the mind of man, 
the following considerations will, I hope, incline the reader to believe.” 
Examples are then given to show that, though all things taboo are dan- 
gerous, not all dangerous things are taboo. “On the contrary it is 
things which experience could never teach you to be dangerous that are 
taboo, such as touching a new-born child, or the water in which a holy 
person has been washed.” Experience, the author holds, would not 
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have given rise to, but would have destroyed the belief that such things 
were dangerous ; “the proof of this is that in Polynesia the belief in 
taboo has been broken down, chiefly by the fact that the Europeans 
violated taboos innumerable, and were, as the natives saw, none the 
worse.” 

Concerning this argument one might inquire whether, after all, it is so 
sure that these prohibitions are quite without some experimental founda- 
tions, either supposed or real, or associated in some way with the super- 
natural. It seems hardly probable that a “ primitive sentiment,” “an 
inherent tendency of the human mind,” should be so broken down as in 
Polynesia by foreign example during so brief a period. For some of 
these phenomena a foundation in experience for the prohibition seems 
probable enough; and in the ease of others, where there was no founda- 
tion other than some senseless theory, inquiry into which was as much as 
possible discouraged, the sanction of taboo would be attended with the 
greater dread. One does not see the basis in experience for the touching 
of a new-born child being taboo, neither does one see just how the dread 
of being struck by lightning ever came to be connected with sewing on 
Ascension Day; but one does not for that reason claim that the minds of 
a community under the control of this dread are thereby giving expres- 
sion to “‘an inherent tendency of the human mind,” or that there is any 
particular relation between this superstition and what is called the uni- 
formity of Nature. An explanation for one of the two cases cited by the 
author of things that are taboo, that of the new-born child, might be 
sought in the supposition of early peoples that superhuman agencies of a 
dangerous kind had to do with all phenomena in the general sphere of 
birth and the mysteries associated with it. It would seem, therefore, 
that taboo in its initial stages is more closely related with the mysterious 
and the supernatural than with an a@ priori tendency inherent in the 
mind of man. 

Following these chapters on Taboo are two on totemism and survivals 
of it, both containing interesting discussions connected with a theory of 
the way by which man came to believe in a totem god with supernatural 
characteristics. It is an attractive theory the author presents of the 
supernatural in this totem god, but its tenableness is a little doubtful. 

There is a great deal of interesting and stimulating discussion in this 
book. “It is valuable not only for its vast amount of material belonging 
directly to the subject and well arranged, but also for its independent 
treatment of some of the most important and difficult departments of 
an introduction to the history of religion. The whole treatment is, as 
one would expect from Dr. Jevons, on a high plane of scholarship and of 
reverent tone. 


G. R. Freeman. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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Quo Vadis. By Henryk Srenxrewicz. Translated from the Polish by 

Jeremiah Curtin. Pp. 541. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

This lengthy novel is a fictitious “narrative of the time of Nero.” As 
it deals with actual persons, it may be classed among the historical novels 
of modern literature,—a kind of writing which has been cynically 
described as neither good history nor good fiction. Judged by the 
interest which the book is likely to awaken in the mind of the ordinary 
novel-reader, and still further considered from the view-point of the 
general impression which it gives of the life of the Roman Court in the 
days of Nero, a more favorable opinion may be pronounced. The open- 
ing scenes of the age-long conflict between Christianity and Roman 
Paganism are powerfully and picturesquely portrayed. Vinicius, the 
hero of the story, is one of a class of Romans of rank and fortune who 
were converted to the new religion, not by its scriptures, its theology 
or its preachers, but by “living epistles” whose purity, courage and 
constancy were more eloquent than sermons, and more winning than 
arguments. To the fact that his love for the Christian Lygia opened the 
way to his conversion we owe the romantic feature of the “narrative ;” 
but the contrast which the author draws between the decaying paganism 
and the budding Christianity constitute an ethical and spiritual romance 
of no mean order. Examined critically, these contrasts appear to be 
somewhat too sharply defined. The shadows are all pagan, — the lights, 
all Christian. It is easy to paint the Emperor Nero as a hideous human 
monster, but history —if we follow even so good a hater of the imperial 
system as Tacitus — stops short of charging this monster with the crime 
of burning Rome. That the Cesar was the incendiary was reported, 
but the accusation was without proof. Moreover, the tyrant was hu- 
manely active in ameliorating the distress which the great conflagration 
brought upon the people. It seems probable that the enormous expense 
incurred in rebuilding the city first roused the popular hatred which 
Nero diverted from himself only by laying the crime of setting fire to 
Rome at the door of the Christians. 

But had this Cesar been as utterly depraved as our author pictures 
him to have been, it is unjust to the old Roman civilization to hold up his 
abnormal vices and exceptional cruelties as that civilization’s only fruits. 
The reaction which hurled Nero from the throne was, in part at least, 
a moral impulse ; and the Empire under Trajan, and again under Mar- 
cus Aurelius, showed the continued vitality in Roman paganism of lofty 
ideals of civic justice and social righteousness. Even in the days of 
Nero the freedwoman Epicharis — one of the conspirators in the great 
uprising against the cruel Cesar, — suffered the most terrible tortures 
rather than betray her fellow patriots, and met death as bravely as if she 
had been a Christian martyr. 

It may be said that the limited scope of his book prevented our author 
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from giving this broader view of the old Roman life. But what shall 
we say of his transferring to the pages of his book the Zolaistie word- 
pictures of Roman licentiousness and debauchery which make the “ Satiri- 
con” of Petronius so foul a blot on Roman literature? It is true that 
the virtues of chastity and a spiritualized love, on which Christianity 
puts so strong an emphasis, are seen in bold and striking relief when 
they are painted against so dark a background; but for art’s sake 
alone — and, if so,-then still more for the sake of morality — the use of 
such questionable means cannot be wholly justified by the end which is 
sought. 

Petronius himself, as portrayed in the novel, is a vigorously drawn 
and extremely interesting character. In making this portrait the author 
follows the accepted view which, on grounds of internal evidence, as- 
signs the “ Satiricon” to the time of Nero. Compared with such a flesh- 
and-blood character as this unmitigated and unterrified pagan, the 
apostles Peter and Paul flit across the pages of this “ narrative” as the 
veriest shadows. Setting aside ali historical considerations, the novel 
would gain by the omission of all the scenes in which the dwarfed 
images of those spiritual giants of the early church are made to appear. 

The phenomenal success of such a historical romance as “ Ben Hur ” 
shows the perennial fascination which men find in themes derived from 
“the grandeur which was Rome,” and the greater glory which was and 
is Christianity. There is, therefore, all the more need that our modern 
romancers should be able to see that far-off Past in the clearest light of 
historical criticism. We still await the advent of the novelist who shall 
interpret the second half of the first Christian century with that sympa- 
thetic insight and unclouded intellectual vision with which, in “ Romola,” 
George Eliot interpreted the age of Savonarola. 


Henry G. SPAULDING. 
Boston, Mass. 


In the late Professor George John Romanes Darwinism lost one of its 
most sagacious and well-balanced representatives. His two volumes on 
Darwin and After Darwin have no superior in the clearness, fairness 
and vigor with which they expound Darwin’s own system and distin- 
guish it from systems like Mr. A. R. Wallace’s, which puts forward 
“natural selection ” as the one sufficient explanation of the many com- 
plex phenomena of animal evolution, or Professor E. D. Cope’s, which ex- 
aggerates the importance of use and disuse in the modification of types. 
Romanes’ first volume, The Darwinian Theory, is by far the best and 
most trustworthy restatement, in popular form, of Darwin’s own views 
that later years have seen. His second volume is entitled Post-Dar- 
winian Questions: Heredity and Utility. The discussion of heredity, 
directed chiefly against Dr. Weismann, should be read in connection 
with Romanes’ Hxamination of Weismannism. The latter does not 
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touch upon the question of the inheritance of acquired characters, but 
expounds and criticises with keenness Dr. Weismann’s very changeable 
theories apart from this application. Post-Darwinian Questions treats 
especially of this particular matter, and it is an argument of great pith 
and force against the rapidly waning doctrine of the German professor. 
In regard to the influence of utility upon inheritance — “ use-inheri- 
tance”” — Romanes occupied the same unextreme position as toward 
nataral selection. — The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
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Professor E. D. Cope, the protagonist of the American Neo-Lamarck- 
ians, is the antipodes of Romanes as a writer on evolution. A large 
part of his able volume on The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution 
is unreadable except by the professed student of zodlogy. This strong 
presentation of the facts of paleontology bearing on the nature, causes 
and inheritance of variation must none the less be patiently read and 
pondered by all who would keep up with the development of the La- 
marckian as distinguished from the Darwinian doctrine. — The Open 

« Court Publishing Company. 


To the series entitled “ Leaders of Religion,” edited by H. C. Beech- 
ing, Thomas Hodgkin, the learned Quaker historian, has contributed a 
brief but valuable account of George Fox. No fresh materials give im- 
portance to the book, the distinguishing qualities being due to the candor 
aud gentleness and the discrimination of the biographer. The frontis- 
piece, from a portrait by Sir Peter Lely, is clearly in perfect harmony 
with Dr. Hodgkin’s faithful delineation. The rock-like courage and 
independence, the heroic endurance and cool imperturbability of Fox’s 
“ enormous, sacred self-confidence,” are visible in both. What is less 
obvious is the meek lovableness to which his friends testify. To deal 
out stern rebukes, “ sore cuts to proud flesh,” for “ jangling Baptists” 
and “dark professors,” and then to remain exasperatingly serene and 
by mother-wit turn the sinner’s irascibility into a proof of his reproba- 
tion; this was galling then and amusing now, and it restrains us from a 
too great enthusiasm for the saint. Like certain other plain-speaking 
prophets, he was “ gey ill to live with.” What Fox endured for con- 
science’ sake must indeed kindle enthusiasm, and the theme which gives 
unity to this biographical sketch is the service done to England by the 
Quaker’s refusal to compromise. We are reading a chapter in the his- 
tory which led to the modern principle of toleration. The author limits 
his advocacy of Fox’s doctrinal principle to a brief restrained word at 
the end, asking consideration for Fox as a true message-bearer from 
God. The Princess Elizabeth of the Palatinate heard first the message 
of Descartes, and ended her days in the peace of Quakerism. Were 
not these independent revolts from the letter of authority to the inner 
personal conviction parts of one complete education of the race ?— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
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Rev. Dr. Clinton Locke’s volume, The Age of the Great Western 
Schism, forms one in the series of “'Ten Epochs of Church History,” 
which is announced in the general prospectus as consisting of “ popular 
monographs.” The subject is one of extraordinary interest, and lends 
itself with especial readiness to monographic treatment. To unfold the 
gradual development of schism as the natural outcome of the constitu- 
tional struggles within the papacy ever since it had come to rest on the 
working of the cardinal system is a task that might well challenge the 
ambition of a competent scholar. There is evidence enough that Dr. 
Locke has read much in good authorities. He maps out fairly well the 
several incidents which are to make up his narrative ; but his work is 
spoiled by an almost incredible carelessness and disregard for accuracy. 
So slovenly a book it has not been our lot to read for many a day. In 
trying to be popular, the author has become flippant. His method de- 
grades and vulgarizes whatever it touches. The essential greatness of the 
papal idea, never more splendidly demonstrated than in its successful fight 
against all the forces of schism or of a unity which should leave itself 
out of the question, is quite lost sight of in a marshalling of petty de- 
tails. The style is more than colloquial; it is frequently slangy to a 
degree, and withal defiant of grammar to the point of obscurity. There 
are frequent contradictions of statement in different parts of the book. 
In short, an excellent opportunity to present a telling bit of church his- 
tory, so that it would interest the average reader and benefit the student 
at the same time, has been lost by carelessness and haste. — Christian 
Literature Company. 


The Student’s Life of Jesus, by Professor G. H. Gilbert of Chicago, 
has the merits of convenient arrangement of its matter, and of restriction 
to the acts of Jesus, his teachings not being discussed in any detail. 
The author holds the synopties to have been independent of each other, 
and considers the Fourth Gospel trustworthy in its report of the deeds 
and the discourses of Jesus. The acceptance of demoniac possession, 
as taught by Christ, shows the conservative temper of the volume. — 
Press of Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The two-volume edition of The Poetical Works of Robert Browning, 
issued by the Macmillan Company, is a remarkably successful attempt 
at an inexpensive but attractive book-form. The type though small is 
very clear, in two columns to the page. Mr. Augustine Birrell, the edi- 
tor, has prefixed a few lines of explanation to some of the plays and 
poems, and defined a few of the more unusual words. The edition is 
complete, and the arrangement, for the most part, chronological. 





